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ember  1. 

Of  all  the  international  problems  which  the  settlement  of  Europe 
presents,  the  most  urgent,  the  most  complex,  the  most  vital,  is 
that  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  And  I  have  studied  with  great  interest 
and  sympathy  a  new  book  by  a  jurist  of  authority  and  learning  : 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  by  Coleman 
Phillipson,  LL.D.  (Fisher  Unwin,  8vo,  1918.)  This  is  a  book 
which  everyone  who  speaks  or  writes  on  war  problems  is  bound 
to  master.  That  country  was  truly  “the  virtual  cause  of  the 
war  ” ;  and  its  future  will  be  the  key  to  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Phillipson  is  well  known  as  an  international  lawyer 
by  his  previous  works.  International  Law  and  the  Great  War, 
and  Termination  of  War  and  Treaties  of  Peace  (same  publishers) ; 
and  in  the  new  book  on  Alsace-Lorraine  (8vo,  pp.  327)  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  both  provinces 
with  exhaustive  learning,  rigid  impartiality,  and  statesmanlike 
good  sense.  We  have  enough  of  violent  and  absolute  protests, 
first  from  German  and  then  from  French  partisans.  Our  own  pub¬ 
lic  men,  in  office,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  Press,  have  looked 
on  the  problem  too  often  as  being  simple,  and  with  but  moderate 
knowledge  of  all  its  intricacies.  They  should  study  Dr.  Phillip¬ 
son  and  see  that  it  bristles  with  dilemmas,  and  raises  a  mass  of 
indirect  and  also  direct  questions  which  must  be  faced  if  per¬ 
manent  peace  is  to  be  reached.  This  book,  whilst  fully  explaining 
both  the  German  and  the  French  claims  and  interests,  may  be 
said  rather  to  state  the  whole  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  itself,  and  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  who 
reside  in  it,  who  have  quitted  it,  and  who  have  settled  in  it. 

*  *  * '  *  *  * 

The  history  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine,  until  modern  times  quite 
distinct  provinces,  is  exceedingly  curious  and  varied,  and  is  still 
perhaps  in  its  details  and  its  consequences  known  only  to  students 
of  history.  In  the  third  chapter  Dr.  Phillipson  discusses  the 
story  in  its  changing  aspects  from  Csesar  down  to  the  settlement 
of  1815.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  narrates  the  annexation  of 
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1871 ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  he  treats  the  Bismarckian 
settlement  and  the  French  and  native  protests  against  it.  He 
then  expounds  from  the  best  authorities  the  German  claims  to 
these  regions ;  first,  on  historical  grounds  of  nationality,  race,  and 
language;  secondly,  on  military  grounds  of  defence,  conquest,  and 
force  of  treaties.  Chapter  IX.  describes  the  German  regime 
from  1871  down  to  1914,  with  the  alterations  as  to  race,  lan¬ 
guage,  institutions,  and  economics,  which  took  place  in  those 
forty-three  years.  Chapter  X.  describes  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Nationalist  movement  from  1874  down  to  the  Declaration 
of  the  two  local  Chambers  in  1917.  In  Chapter  XI.  he  describes, 
as  before  from  authoritative  statements  and  documents,  the 
three  phases  of  French  feeling  :  (a)  revanche,  (b)  causes  of  its 
evanescence,  and  (c)  its  revival  under  the  stress  of  war  and  its 

acceptance  by  British  and  iVmerican  politicians. 

****** 

So  far  Dr.  Phillipson’s  book  deals  with  the  political  and  inter¬ 
national  problems  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine  :  matter  essential  for 
'any  adequate  treatment  of  their  future.  The  other  six  chapters 
are  the  kernel  of  the  work,  for  they  deal,  systematically  and  from 
authoritative  papers,  with  all  the  possible  solutions  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  none  of  which  are  either  simple  or  practical  unless  with 
careful  modifications.  First  comes  the  obvious,  and  no  longer 
Utopian,  solution  of  re-annexation  to  France.  Dr.  Phillipson 
certainly  overrates  (p.  236)  such  a  complete  prostration  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  wnuld  force  her  to  surrender  the  provinces.  But  he 
shows  from  the  mouth  of  patriotic  Alsatians  how  many  things 
have  to  be  reorganised  before  the  twn  provinces  can  enter  in¬ 
tegrally  into  the  French  Kepublic.  Forty-seven  years  of  strenuous 
action  by  German  government,  industry,  and  wealth,  by  con¬ 
tinuous  emigration  and  immigration,  by  the  union  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  a  new  local  patriotism  of  their  own,  have  deeply 
modified  the  practical  conditions  as  well  as  the  opinion,  hopes, 
and  necessities  of  the  resident  population.  There  is  the  old 
German  cry  (not  altogether  false)  that  Metz  and  Strassburg  con¬ 
stitute  sally-ports  into  Germany.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
the  original  French  Departments  and  their  local  administration, 
long  extinct  and  superseded  by  far  more  scientific  systems.  Then 
comes  language,  and  it  seems  only  a  minority  use  the  French, 
and  there  are  no  possible  local  divisions  by  the  language  test.  The 
legal  system  is  German,  not  French ;  the  substitution  of  a  new 
legal  system  is  a  difficult  and  vexatious  problem.  The  same  is 
true  of  industrial,  commercial,  fiscal,  educational,  and  religious 

organisation.  All  these  have  to  be  solved. 

***** 
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In  his  thirteenth  chapter  Dr.  Phillipsori  treats  the  crucial 
pioblem  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  disputed 
provhices.  It  is  a  highly  technical  question  full  of  vital  interests 
both  to  France  and  to  Germany  which  alone  has  created  its 
immense  modern  importance.  The  fourteenth  chapter  discusses 
the  problem  of  autonomy  of  the  provinces  within  the  German 
Empire,  which  the  German  Socialists  proposed  even  in  1917. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  solution  would  be  repudiated  by  France, 
even  if  accepted  or  claimed  by  the  present  population.  Another 
solution  is  the  virtual  independence  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  neu¬ 
tralised  State,  guaranteed  by  a  League  of  Nations,  as  proposed 
in  1871,  and  worked  out  in  a  systematic  scheme  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty  held  at  Geneva  in  1884. 
This  might  be  an  Alsace-Lorraine  Republic ,  neutralised  as  is 
Luxemburg  by  European  treaties,  not  like  Belgium,  but  without 
an  army  or  fortresses,  its  independence  guaranteed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  League  of  Nations  in  the  pacific  Europe.  It  would  be  a 
real  “Buffer  State,”  resting  not  on  “paper,”  but  on  the  armed 
Powers  of  United  Europe,  and  thus  no  longer  a  cause  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  France.  This  solution  is  fairly  discussed 
by  Dr.  Phillipson.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  proposed 
solutions,  it  must  be  conditional  on  a  free,  legalised,  and  unmis¬ 
takable  vote  of  the  population  involved. 

A  genuine  and  unrestricted  expression  of  wishes  by  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  themselves  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  and 
this  in  all  its  aspects  is  discussed  in  final  Chapter  XVII.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  any  kind  of  pUhiscite, 
and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  inapplicable.  This 
Dr.  Phillipson  believes  to  be  a  very  suitable  case  for  it.  He 
quite  recognises  the  force  of  the  French  contention  that  to  hold  a 
referendum  is  to  ignore  or  rej^t  the  French  claim  of  right.  But 
he  quotes  views  of  the  British  Labour  PEwrty,  of  the  French 
Socialist  and  of  the  German  Socialist  Parties,  that  the  wishes  of 
the  population  are  paramount  to  State  rights  of  former  genera¬ 
tions.  There  is  the  popular  formula  of  “no  annexations.”  There 
is  the  question  of  “mixed”  marriages  between  Germans  and 
French.  There  is  the  immense  change  by  emigration  and  immi¬ 
gration.  Out  of  one  million  and  a  half  in  1871,  160,000  asked  to 
continue  French ;  but  not  half  of  these  actually  left.  In  1900 
about  500,000  French  had  emigrated  and  300,000  Germans  had 
immigrated.  The  compromise  suggested  is  to  hold  a  pUbiscite  of 
(1)  domiciled  native  males  of  legal  age,  (2)  of  domiciled  native 
spinsters  or  widows,  (3)  of  domiciled  naturalised  inhabitants, 
neither  French  nor  German,  (4)  German  immigrants  with  a  ten 
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years’  domicile,  (5)  of  Alsatian  and  Lorraine  emigrants,  men  i 
spinsters,  and  widows  who  have  emigrated  within  the  last  ten 
years.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  on  this  difficult  problem.  Dr. 
Phillipson  evidently  inclines  to  this  solution,  and  he  believes 
that  a  vote  would  result  in  favour  of  “  neutralised  independence  ” 
of  the  two  provinces  as  a  free  solid  republic.  I  express  no  other 
!  opinion  but  this,  that  if  an  appeal  to  the  population  is  made,  it 

I  should  be  carried  out  by  the  United  States  republican  machinery, 

i  the  American  army  being  in  sole  occupation  and  control, 

j  ****** 

i  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Bismarck,  in  1862,  who 

really  began  the  orgy  of  rapine  of  which  we  are  witnessing  the 
crash  :  William  II.  in  1914  merely  parodied  and  exaggerated  the 
!  aims  of  his  ancestors  which  Bismarck  had  reduced  to  a  science. 

I  He  began  with  the  spoliation  of  Denmark,  continued  with  the 

i  humiliation  of  Austria,  and  closed  with  the  plunder  of  France. 

1  But  throughout  his  diplomatic  career  Bismarck  treated  all  the 

1  smaller  States  as  matter  of  negotiations — “diplomatic  fodder”— 

;  between  the  great  Powers.  From  1866  down  to  1870  our  own 

Government  was  kept  continually  informed  of  the  various  terri- 
I  torial  claims  and  territorial  concessions  which  he  proposed  as 

1  subjects  of  his  bargain.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 

j  were  treated  by  him  as  countries  to  be  handed  about  by  secret 

i  conventions.  He  would  not  object  to  France  indemnifying  her- 

i  self  at  the  expense  of  Belgium,  if  Prussia  could  do  the  same  with 

Holland  and  Luxemburg.  Bismarck’s  dealings  with  Benedetti, 
j  .  the  Ambassador  of  France,  were  simply  a  cardsharper’s  trick. 

When  the  British  Government  in  1867  pointed  out  to  Bismarck, 
i  in  the  tangle  of  secret  negotiations,  that  Belgium  was  guaranteed 

■  as  a  neutral  by  the  European  Powers,  he  replied  that  “a  guaran¬ 

tee  in  these  days  is  of  little  value.”  So  it  was  Bismarck  in  1867— 
i  not  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  1914 — who  concocted  the  formula  of 

J  “scrap  of  paper.”  It  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  catchword 

of  Prussian  chanceries,  the  creed  of  the  German  people. 

I  ****** 

I  The  career  of  “Bismarckism,”  an  international  plague  which, 

j  on  platforms  and  by  pen,  I  have  not  ceased  to  denounce  for 

I  more  than  half  a  century,  began  with  the  dismemberment  of 

Denmark  in  1864 — which  of  all  the  blunders  and  treacheries  com- 
j  mitted  by  British  statesmen  was  the  most  shameful.  Britain 

;  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1852  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Den- 

1  mark — and  eleven  years  afterwards  Britain  abandoned  that  mari- 

i  time  nation  to  her  fate — abandoned  it  in  the  most  wanton  and 

!  cynical  manner,  after  advising  her  to  resist  aggression,  and  in 

the  face  of  Parliament  promising  our  aid.  Denmark,  with  its  im* 

I  mense  coast,  practically  a  nest  of  islands  in  the  Baltic,  was  a  I 
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land  which  the  British  fleet  could  have  saved  against  a  Prussia 
then  without  a  navy.  We  told  the  Great  Powers  we  would  fight 
to  save  Denmark,  we  told  our  own  people  that  we  would — and 
we  ran  away.  The  Whig  braggarts  who  talked  about  civis 
Romanus  when  they  wanted  to  bully  Greece  in  1850,  allowed 
our  Teutophile  dynasty  to  override  them.  Well  might  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  say  that  time  could  not  efface  the  stain  on  the  honour  of 
England.  It  is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  England. 
The  spirits  of  all  the  victims  of  U-boat  massacre  seem  still  to 
cry  aloud  to  their  countrymen  :  “Why  did  you  ever  suffer  Kiel 
to  pass  to  the  hands  of  pirates?”  It  is  not  too  late  to  redress 
the  crimes  and  the  treachery  by  which  Slesvig  was  torn  from  the 
Danes.  It  must  be  restored  at  the  peace  restitutions,  or  else 
“the  meteor  flag  of  England”  should  be  flown  half-mast  high. 
We  owe  the  Danes  two  acts  of  “reparation” — one  of  the  battle 
of  1801,  another  of  the  desertion  of  1864.  Cannot  we  say  again  : — 

“  Ye  are  brothers  I  Ye  are  men! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save.” 

Or  was  Prince  Gortchakoff  right  when  he  said  :  “  England  never 
fights  on  a  point  of  her  honour”? 

This  is  an  age  of  personal  Memoirs  :  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be.  Those  of  us  who  have  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  memory 
to  recall  have  witnessed  the  most  tremendous  evolution  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  European  Revolution  of  1848 — itself 
the  product  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  new  world  that  was 
heralded  in  the  eighteenth  century — led  on  to  drastic  changes  in 
the  political,  moral,  economic,  material,  and  spiritual  domain, 
ending  in  the  ecumenic  upheaval  that  is  around  us  to-day.  New 
things,  new  thoughts,  new  hopes,  such  as  this  earth  never 
imagined,  have  been  born  in  the  seventy  years  that  separate  1848 
from  1918.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  and  understood  all  this 
have  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  present  and  to  the  future.  Would 
that  we  had  more  intimate  Memoirs  of  the  Augustan  age,  the 
Carlian  age,  of  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  Changes 
mightier  than  any  of  those  times  have  come  about  in  the  last 
seventy  years.  And  all  competent  witnesses  of  them  should  be 
heard. 

«««««* 

Now  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  a  very  competent  witness  of  one 
thread  of  the  Victorian  fabric ;  and  I  have  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  her  Recollections}  for  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Oxford,  of  the  political,  and  literary  world  she  describes. 

(1)  A  Writer’s  Recollections:  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  1856-1900.  (W.  Collins.) 
I  note  for  Errata. — Page  48.  Letter — date — for  “8  ”  read  “28.”  Page  162. 
“Nineteenth  Century” — should  be  in  “roman.”  Page  182.  For  “Frederick” 
read  “Frederic.”  Page  196.  For  “Morrison”  read  “Morison.” — F.  H. 
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My  own  life  and  my  Oxford  times  preceded  hers  by  twenty  ' 
years;  I  belonged  to  another  school,  had  many  other  friends 
and  different  interests.  Prom  my  own  recollections  I  can 
heartily  recommend  Mrs.  Ward’s  vignettes  as  true  and  graceful 
portraits  of  so  many  whom  I  have  known  both  at  home  and  in 
public  :  such  as  the  Arthur  Stanleys,  the  W.  E.  Forsters,  the 
Gladstones,  the  Morleys,  the  G.  H.  Lewes,  Pattisons,  Huxleys, 
Creightons — Liddon,  Jowett,  Acton,  Henry  James,  Pater,  Brown¬ 
ing,  Tennyson,  Renan,  Scherer,  Gambetta — including,  of  course, 
the  authoress  and  her  husband.  May  I  say  with  what  pleasure 
I  have  read  the  studies  Mrs.  Ward  gives  us  of  these  and  of  so 
many  others  I  can  recall?  I  have  written  about  most  of  these 
myself,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  in  how  many  traits  we  agree.  My 
own  few  lines  were  meant  as  summary  estimates  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  position  and  their  public  influence.  Mrs.  Ward,  as  becomes 
so  eminent  a  writer  of  romance,  has  given  us  brilliant  portraits  of 
these  men  and  women  as  they  looked,  lived,  and  spoke  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend,  having  the  magic  of  a  woman’s  art. 

«  *  *  .  *  #  • 

The  early  chapters  about  the  mother,  sons,  and  family  of  the  i 
Arnolds  are  a  really  touching  piece  of  biography,  and  what  is 
more,  a  genuine  contribution  to  Victorian  psychology.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  was  a  great  moral  force,  whatever  his  narrowness,  his 
conventions,  and  his  dogged  orthodoxy.  The  singular  thing  is 
that  his  disciples,  his  apostles,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren 
have  broken  out  in  ways  so  different  from  his  and  from  each 
other.  This  Anglican  Luther  seems  the  parent  of  English  Vol- 
taires,  Diderots,  de  Maistres,  Renans,  and  Saint  Beuves. 

For  my  part,  my  master  at  Oxford,  and  in  no  small  degree  in 
after  life,  was  an  eminent  Rugbeian  colleague  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

At  Oxford  I  lived  entirely  in  the  Rugby  circle,  and  my  closest 
friends  were  typical  products  of  Rugby  School,  and  of  Rugby 
ideals.  Positivist  as  I  am,  I  am  intellectually  and  morally  a 
proselyte  of  the  Rugby  Gate.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  Mrs.  Ward  says  of  Matt,  for  I  was  his  contemporary 
critic,  not  his  devoted  niece.  At  least,  I  am  a  fervent  admirer 
of  his  poems,  as  I  have  often  said.  To  me  his  verses,  if  deficient 
in  music,  are  the  most  profound  in  thought  of  the  whole  Vic¬ 
torian  age.  Again,  I  cannot  join  in  the  rapturous  tribute  to 
Jowett,  nor  to  “Old  Pat.”  They  were  two  of  the  examiners  for 
my  degree ;  I  knew  them  in  lectures,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their 
writings ;  and  not  being  their  admiring  pupil  I  am  perhaps  a  more 
impartial  witness  of  their  limitations  as  well  as  of  their  services 
to  thought. 
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Mrs.  Ward’s  task,  and  it  is  thal;  of  a  lady  friend  and  an  imagi¬ 
native  writer,  is  to  tell  us  how  these  famous  leaders  of  the 
academic,  the  literary,  and  the  political  world  looked  as  she  saw 
them  in  society  and  in  their  homes.  And  she  paints  them  with 
a  woman’s  sympathy  and  a  master  band.  There  may  be  too 
much  about  the  Arnold  clan  :  but  to  be  “  an  Arnold  ”  is  an  asset 
in  the  social  and  literary  world.  I  enjoy  them  all :  Matt,  Tom, 
Willy,  Jane,  Mary,  old  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  J.  R. 
Green,  Alfred  Lyall,  George  Howard,  and  Stopford  Brooke.  Of 
all  these  cinema  portraits  none  are  more  life-like  than  those  of 
“Aunt  Jane,”  of  the  group  at  Rydal  Mount,  that  kindred  group 
at  Fox  How,  of  Laura  Tennant  and  the  “  Souls,”  of  Henry 
James,  and  the  visits  to  Rome.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Forsters 
at  Warfedale — would  that  she  could  have  endowed  her  rugged 
husband  with  something  of  her  own  culture,  sobriety,  and  grace — I 
knew  the  Eliot  Nortons  at  Shady  Hill ;  I  know  that  Lake  coun¬ 
try,  those  Surrey  commons  and  glades ;  Rome  and  the  Campagna, 
the  manifold  world  of  the  Eternal  City  of  the  Vatican.  All  these 
pictures,  both  of  interiors  and  of  landscapes,  are  fascinating  in 
themselves  and  make  up  a  suggestive  background  to  Mrs.  Ward’s 

own  novels,  which  gain  from  them  new  colour  and  charm. 

****** 

As  my  own  interests  lie,  not  in  imaginative  literature,  but  in 
the  development  of  modern  thought,  it  is  from  this  ground  that 
I  dwell  on  Mrs.  Ward’s  book.  It  unveils  the  inner  working  of 
the  Academic  mind  on  the  progress  of  our  time.  That  Academic 
mind — that  Oxford  mind — was  assuredly  a  power  in  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age.  I  was  bred  in  it,  I  am  of  it,  I  feel  it  still,  I  honour 
it.  But  let  us  remember  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  powers,  even 
a  subordinate  power,  beside  that  of  Science,  Truth,  Social  re¬ 
organisation.  This  graceful,  learned,  poetic  Arnoldism,  Elsmer- 
ism,  Jowettism  was  a  critical  rather  than  a  constructive  move¬ 
ment — dispersive,  sceptical,  vague,  cloudy.  '  It  took  many 
incompatible  forms,  evaded  any  definite  doctrine,  had  many 
doubts,  and  no  positive  creed.  As  I  told  Matthew  Arnold,  he 
talked  of  the  Church  like  a  witty  Abbe  in  a  pre-Re  volution  salon. 
As  I  told  Mrs.  Ward  herself  when  I  discussed  with  her  Robert 
Elsmere  and  Richard  Meynell,  it  would  be  hopeless  io  find  any 
stable  resting-place  in  this  Anglican  Modernism.  As  I  told  the 
authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews  in  1860,  the  idea  of  Churchmen 
making  a  new  Reformation  within  the  Church  when  they  did 
not  believe  in  any  literal  sense  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  futile  and 
dishonest.' 

***'*** 

What  has  become  of  this  Neo-Christianity?  What  are  its 
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aims,  organisation,  doctrines,  apostles?  What  does  it  offer  or 
teach  to  the  amazing  new  social  world  on  which  we  are  entering? 
What  have  Arnold,  Jowett,  Green,  Pattison,  their  schools  and 
successors,  to  guide  us  as  intellectual  leaders  in  the  tremendous 
welter  of  New  Thought — of  New  Society — on  which  we  must 
enter  with  the  World  Peace  ?  What  have  they  to  say  about  the 
Union  of  Nations,  about  Socialism,  about  Democracy,  about 
women’s  work  and  task?  Mrs.  Ward  herself  has  done  far  more 
in  the  way  of  social  renovation  than  Arnold,  Pattison,  and  Jowett 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  her  public  services  therein  are  no  less  valu¬ 
able  than  her  very  thoughtful,  truly  graceful  tales.  By  her  art, 
by  her  wise  and  humane  work  in  the  cause  of  women  and  of  the 
young,  she  has  done  what  no  modernist,  English  or  French, 
could  do.  But  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  religion  by 
afi&rming  that  they  have  “  no  intellectual  answer  ”  is  to  admit  * 
that  Truth  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  to  play  about  that 
vital  axiom  of  life,  when  you  dream  of  founding  a  new  Christian 
Church,  whilst  you  believe  the  Creeds  to  be  antique  formulas  and 
the  Gospels  to  be  confused  traditions.  If  you  find  that  the  only 
Creed  or  Gospel  left  is  the  idea  of  “a  Divine  Life” — this  can 
only  be  what  each  believer  thinks  may  be  good,  humane,  and 
hopeful.  To  the  pure,  humane,  cultured  soul  this  may  be  enough 
and  issue  in  a  good  and  happy  life.  As  the  Gospel  of  a  Church 
to  be  preached  to  the  masses,  to  the  ignorant,  the  worldly,  the 
average  man  and  woman,  it  is  too  vague  and  unsubstantial  to 
eradicate  self,  to  inspire  virtue,  purity,  good  faith. 

*  ♦  *  .  *  *  « 

A  study  of  a  different  and  more  serious  side  of  Victorian 
thought  will  be  found  in  Dr.  James  Sully’s  Life  and  Friends 
(Fisher  Unwin,  1918).  Having  known  him,  and  almost  every 
one  of  his  literary  friends,  having  visited  almost  all  the  countries 
he  describes,  as  myself  now  a  Wessex  man,  and  some  eleven 
years  his  senior,  I  have  followed  with  sympathy  as  well  as 
curiosity  this  honest  record  of  a  laborious  philosopher’s  life.  It 
serves  to  correct  any  view  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  as 
seen  from  Church,  the  ancient  Universities,  the  Social  and  Official 
world.  James  Sully’s  career  came  from  a  stout  Baptist  home, 
out  of  the  Eadical  party  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Miall,  from  the 
philosophic  age  of  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Thence  he 
worked  his  way  on  through  a  College  for  Baptist  Ministers,  two 
German  Universities,  the  London  periodical  Press,  travels  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Norway,  to  various  Provincial 
Colleges  and  lecture  rooms,  to  the  publication  of  solid  books  on 
Psychology,  to  the  Chair  of  Grote  Professor  at  University  College, 
and  the  London  world  of  letters.  It  is  a  story  worth  telling,  and 
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it  is  well  told.  I  have  been  myself  almost  equally  in  both  camps 
and  often  as  a  somewhat  detached  observer.  So  I  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  this  very  sensitive,  very  sincere,  observant,  introspec¬ 
tive  student  of  Psychology. 

****** 

Dr.  Sully  tells  us  with  winning  naweii  the  aims  and  beliefs 
of  a  sterling  Nonconformist  family  and  society  in  the  West 
Country  in  Mid-Victorian  times — a  society  of  which  the  numbers 
and  the  power  are  in  our  day  so  much  reduced.  It  was  the  ground 
out  of  which  modern  Liberalism  and  Socialism  have  grown.  It 
was  created  by  the  upheaval  of  1832,  and  it  has  almost  disappeared 
in  the  upheaval  of  1914.  My  own  hfe,  almost  my  memory, 
covers  the  whole  82  years.  Dr.  Sully  gives  us  a  faithful  picture 
of  one  element  of  this  epoch,  but  it  is  only  one  :  the  Church,  the 
Universities,  the  British  Constitution  and  British  Society  repre¬ 
sent  another  element.  But  Carlyle,  Darwin,  French  and  German 
Socialism,  and  Auguste  Comte,  have  each  had  something  to  say 
to  our  insular  minds.  Dr.  Sully  calls  his  book  My  Life,  but  it 
is  hardly  a  model  of  Autobiography.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  date 
of  his  birth,  nor  the  name  or  origin  of  his  mother.  He  is  curiously 
reticent  or  shy  about  his  own  domestic  circle.  Suddenly,  like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue,  we  come  upon  this  (on  page  127)  :  “In  1868 

I  married  :  incurring,  apparently,  no  serious  risk - .”  But  he 

does  not  tell  us  the  lady’s  name,  nor  her  origin,  nor  how  they 
came. to  meet.  “We  ”  occurs  at  times  in  the  book,  but  we  know 
no  more  of  Mrs.  Sully,  so  we  hope  the  “serious  risk”  developed 
into  married  happiness.  Later  on  (page  148)  we  learn  “the 
arrival  of  a  little  girl,”  so  we  suppose  it  was  all  right.  But  the 
author  of  Studies  of  Childhood  might  have  let  us  into  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  his  own  household.  Not  a  word  of'the  sort.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  write  a  “  Life  ”  of  anyone — much  less  an  Auto¬ 
biography. 

****** 

Though  Dr.  Sully  tells  us  so  little  of  his  married  life  he  can¬ 
didly  describes  his  struggles  to  professorial  office,  his  literary 
ventures,  and  his  travels  abroad.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  find 
egoism  in  all  this.  The  very  business  of  anything  autobiographic 
is  to  record  what  the  writer  saw,  heard,  and  felt.  We  veterans 
whose  crowded  memories  force  us  to  do  this  are  told  that  we  are 
egotists  if  we  do,  and  dull  if  we  do  not.  All  of  this  in  his  book 
gives  me  at  least  very  lively  interest,  being  as  I  am  so  near  to  his 
friends,  and  familiar  with  the  places  he  visited,  all  which  may 
be  connu  to  many  others.  But  the  valuable  part  of  the  whole 
seems  to  me  to  be  Part  II.,  the  seven  chapters  of  what  he  calls 
“Pen  Portraits  of  Friends.”  Now,  I  knew  all  of  these  myself. 
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some  of  them  with  a  much  longer  and  closer  intimacy  of  mind 
than  Dr.  Sully.  And  I  bear  witness  that  they  are  all  truthful 
and  vivid  portraits.  Of  some  no  doubt  his  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  his  sitter  were  limited.  But  his  psychologic  subtlety  of 
observation  and  his  extremely  sensitive  nature  give  him  some¬ 
thing  of  that  delicate  personality  which  women  impart  to  their 
portraits  of  friends.  In  what  I  have  ever  written  about  these 
men  and  women  I  had  in  mind  the  sum  of  the  effect  of  their 
work  on  the  world.  Dr.  Sully  is  chiefly  recalling  the  effect  they 
produced  on  his  imagination  and  his  heart  when  he  found  them  in 
their  libraries  or  their  homes.  His  written  text  follows  the  ex¬ 
cellent  photographic  portraits  by  which  his  book  is  illustrated. 
Like  these  photographs,  his  “pen  portraits”  tell  us  how  these 
men  and  women  looked  to  him  and  how  their  expression  and 
presence  touched  his  feelings.  One  often  cherishes  a  photograph 
of  a  friend.  But  a  photograph  does  not  reveal  what  a  friend 

has  done — seldom,  indeed,  what  a  friend  has  been. 

****** 

The  account  of  the  Leweses  in  the  Priory  is  good  enough  as  a 
snapshot  of  the  party  there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  as  a 
study  of  George  Eliot  is  worth  having.  I  wish  that  Dr.  Sully 
had  known  more  of  her,  and  certainly  more  of  George  Henry 
Lewes,  who  was  a  far  too  important  thinker  to  be  dismissed  by 
George  Meredith’s  gibes.  Very  good,  too,  is  Sully’s  portrait  of 
J.  Cotter  Morison,  of  whom  also  I  think  my  own  “In  Memoriam” 
address  gives  a  more  complete  estimate.  I  am  glad  to  find  our 
author  doing  justice  to  Morison ’s  inexhaustible  elasticity  of 
mind  and  ebullient  heart.  Dr.  Sully  knew  little  but  the  outside 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  though  he  evidently  recognises  his  great 
philosophical  importance.  He  knew  Leslie  Stephen  far  better, 
and  so  did  I,  and  I  heartily  sympathise  with  all  Dr.  Sully  records 
of  Leslie’s  superb  critical  acumen  and  his  feats  as  a  climber 
and  a  pedestrian.  I,  too,  have  tramped  with  Leslie  over  the 
heaths  of  Surrey  and  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  have  worked 
at  his  side  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  London  Library. 
To  every  word  of  Dr.  Sully’s  eulogy  of  Stephen  I  utter :  “Yes! 
so  say  we  all  1  ”  But  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Sully’s 
portraits  is  that  of  George  Meredith — whom  I  have  known  both 
for  a  longer  time  and  in  more  varied  ways  than  Dr.  Sully  has 
done.  Indeed,  I  think  the  sketch  of  Meredith  at  home  and  m  a 
circle  of  his  own  has  never  been  given  with  a  touch  so  sympa¬ 
thetic,  so  feminine,  as  in  this  book  by  Dr.  Sully.  I  wish  he  had 
given  us  more  Meredithiana.  But  the  one  irritating  defect  I 
notice  in  the  book  is  a  way  of  alluding  to  persons  whom  he  de- 
' dines  to  name,  and  of  mentioning  “brilliant  remarks”  and 
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"piquant  anecdotes  ”  which  he  has  either  forgotten  or  would  keep 
to  himself. 

*«»«*« 

A  thoroughly  useful  account  of  the  splendid  development  of 
women’s  romance  in  the  140  years  since  Evelina  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  K.  Brimley  Johnson’s  Women  Novelists  (Collins  and  Co.). 
His  four  protagonists  of  course  are  Fanny  Burney,  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Fliot ;  but  between  each  he  gives 
a  summary  account  of  the  women  novelists  of  intermediate  dates. 
There  is  sound  judgment  in  all  of  these  studies.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
an  ardent  admirer  of  each  of  his  principal  writers ;  he  sees  clearly 
their  points  of  contrast ;  he  is  not  blind  to  their  mannerisms  and 
their  defects.  He  is  specially  interested  in  two  things  :  first, 
the  rise,  evolution,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  women’s  novels ;  secondly, 
the  different  tone — as  we  now  say,  the  angle  of  vision — between 
women  as  seen  by  women  and  men  as  seen  by  men.  It  is  clearly 
right  to  take  Fanny  Burney  as  the  true  founder  of  women’s  novels, 
in  spite  of  her  egregious  faults,  especially  in  her  later  works,  to 
take  Jane  Austen  as  faultless  and  matchless  in  her  own  modest 
role,  to  treat  Charlotte  Bronte  as  a  lonely  genius  that  cannot  be 
classified  or  paired,  to  treat  George  Eliot  as  a  mind  far  wider 
and  deeper,  even  if  she  wanted  the  passion  of  a  Bronte,  and  the 
exquisite  art  of  miniature  of  an  Austen.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to 
trace  the  development  of  women’s  romance  for  a  century  and  a 
half  as  an  independent  and  fruitful  form  of  art,  as  it  really  is.  It 
iff  best  understood  when  studied  historically  without  reference  to 
Kichardson,  Scott,  or  Thackeray.  And  Mr.  Johnson  does  this 
with  wide  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  of  the  whole  field  of 
romance.  The  curiosity  of  readers  and  authors  will  be  allayed  if 
we  assure  them  that  no  living  person  is  named  by  this  critic. 

Politicians  who  speak  or  write  on  Irish  problems  should  study 
The  Irish  Convention  and  Sinn  Fein,  by  Warre  B.  Wells  and 
N.  Marlowe  (Maunsel  and  Co.,  1918).  It  is  a  careful  docu¬ 
mentary  history  of  all  sides  and  actors  in  all  Irish  questions  from 
July,  1916,  down  to  May,  1918.  This  impartial  story  shows  how- 
absurd  is  the  claim  of  any  leader  or  any  party  in  Ireland  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Irish  Nation.  No  one — neither  de  Valera,  nor  Dillon, 
nor  Carson  can  speak  for  “Ireland.”  There  are  three  Irelands, 
not  one ;  and  whatever  their  numbers,  not  very  unequally  ranged 
in  real  strength,  if  the  wealth,  intelligence,  union,  and  resolution 
of  each  be  respectively  estimated.  When  Labour  men,  Mr. 
Asquith’s  men,  American  or  Colonial  men,  cry  out  to  the  Coalition 
“to  settle  the  Irish  problem,”  they  well  know  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  dilemma.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  Ireland  is  not  to  bo 
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delivered  over  to  Bolshevik  civil  war.  To  reconcile  irreconcilables 
is  a  futile  task.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Act  of  1914  means  civil 
war.  Irish  and  British  malcontents  call  out  to  make  Home  Eule 
without  civil  war.  As  well  say  :  Make  bricks  without  straw  and 
without  clay.  They  do  not  show  how  it  can  be  done.  Let  the 
eight  million  women  voters  try  if  women’s  wit  cannot  untie  the 
Gordian  knot  of  British  politics. 

Postscript,  November  12. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  perils  as  a  free  people  is  over!  The 
greatest  of  all  our  triumphs  as  a  stalwart  nation  is  won  !  Perhaps 
the  hardest  of  all  our  tasks  as  leaders  of  a  new  era  is  at  hand  1 
In  the  noble  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Commons— 
he  bore  himself  as  the  Chief  of  a  great  people  should  bear  himself 
at  the  hour  of  dehverance  and  hope — it  was  truly  said  :  “  This 
is  no  time  for  words — our  hearts  are  too  full.”  Yes !  too  full  of 
gratitude  to  those  by  whom  our  salvation  has  been  achieved ;  of 
grief  for  all  that  we  have  lost ;  of  awe  for  the  future  on  which 
we  have  to  enter.  King,  Parliament,  People  have  never  shown 
their  true  nature  more  honourably  than  in  this  end  of  Horror  and 
opening  of  Hope.  It  is  no  time  for  words :  and  I  will  waste 
none  on  the  past. 

When  in  January  last  I  began  this  series  of  Occasional 
Thoughts,  I  ventured  to  utter  a  warning  against  the  danger 
threatening  Europe  from  Eussian  anarchy,  lest  the  national  war 
might  pass  from  thence  into  a  class  war.  And  now  in  December, 
as  I  close  this  series,  I  still  look  with  anxiety  on  symptoms  of 
unrest,  faction,  and  civil  war  in  germ,  which  may  try  us  as 
deeply  as  four  years  of  war.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
imperious  problems  to  solve — of  the  United  Kingdom — of  the 
Empire — of  the  Constitution — of  Finance — of  Industry.  Some 
are  vitally  urgent ;  some  are  immensely  complex ;  some  are  im¬ 
mature  visions ;  some  even  are  criminal  projects.  The  one  hope 
for  meeting  all  our  tasks  lies  in  Union.  To  break  up  the  Union 
which  has  won  this  War  would  bring  down  this  Peace  to  our 
ruin.  We  are  to  choose  a  new  Parliament  under  conditions  never 
yet  attempted  in  our  country — or  in  any  other  country.  Can  we 
not  for  at  least  one  Parliament  more  retain  the  Combination  of 
Parties,  postpone  old  sections,  old  watchwords,  stale  formula, 
marching  together  as  the  two  Chief  Leaders  passed  side  by  side, 

’  after  the  Speaker,  to  St.  Margaret’s  Church.  Can  we  not  trust 
the  greatest  War  Minister  in  our  history  to  lead  us  to  an  even 
greater  and  more  enduring  victory  in  the  reorganisation  of  Peace 
at  home  and  abroad?  Frederic  Harrison. 
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SOVEEEIGNTY  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.* 

Sovereignty  and  independence  are  terms  in  constant  use  among 
publicists.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
definition  of  them,  or  of  the  corresponding  adjectives,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  certainty  in  their  usage  beyond  the  simplest  cases.'  We 
are  not  now  concerned  with  the  application  of  “  sovereign  ”  and 
“sovereignty”  as  opposed  to  the  condition  of  subordinate  authori¬ 
ties,  or  to  power  which  is  not  legal  but  merely  political,  within  a 
given  commonwealth,  but  only  with  their  significance  in  external 
relations. 

When  the  governing  body  of  Uj  State,  however  constituted,  is 
not  itself  subject  to  any  recognised  external  control,  that  State 
is  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent.  So  far  there  is  no 
dispute,  but  very  little  farther.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  a  State  may  bind  itself  in  some  things  by  convention,  as  a 
man  may  bind  himself  by  contract,  and  not  thereby  cease  to 
be  sovereign  or  independent  any  more  than  a  contracting  party 
ceases  to  be  a  free  man.  Otherwise  no  civilised  State  could  be 
fully  sovereign,  which  would  be  absurd  :  for  there  is  certainly  none 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  bound  by  treaties  of  various  kinds 
with  various  other  States. 

But  among  citizens,  though  a  man  is,  generally  speaking,  bound 
by  his  contract  (subject  to  the  general  requirements  of  law  for 
making  promises  binding,  whatever  they  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
concerned),  yet  there  are  some  kinds  of  agreement  which  are 
deemed  in  all  or  most  systems  of  law  to  make  excessive  inroads 
on  the  promisor’s  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties,  and  there¬ 
fore,  even  if  men  cannot  be  prevented  from  making  and  perform¬ 
ing  such  promises,  the  law  so  far  discourages  them  that  the 
courts  will  not  enforce  them.  An  agreement  to  become  another 
man’s  servant  (in  the  ordinary  sense)^  for  life  is  an  extreme  in¬ 
stance  ;  the  classes  of  agreements  said  to  be  “  against  public  policy” 
in  English  law,  notably  contracts  ‘‘in  restraint  of  trade,”  offer 
more  practical  illustrations.  Yet  there  are  contracts,  or  voluntary 
relations  founded  on  contracts,  whereby  a  man’s  freedom  is  very 
seriously  limited,  and  notwithstanding  this  they  are  not  only 
tolerated  but  actively  encouraged.  Such  is  the  case  with  marriage. 

(1)  A  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Research  Committee  of  the  League  of 

Free  Nations  Associations.  t. 

(2)  An  agreement  for  life-long  employment  in  a  particular  occupation  is 
allowable  in  the  Common  Law,  though  in  some  foreign  systems  it  is  otherwise. 
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The  assumption  that  all  self-imposed  renunciation  of  right  or  dis¬ 
cretion  is  presumably  bad,  either  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  free  agent,  or  as  harmful  on  assumed  general  grounds  of 
utility,  belongs  to  an  obsolete  way  of  thinking. 

In  like  manner  a  sovereign  State  may  enter  into  obligations  to 
another  State  or  States  which  so  far  hamper  its  freedom  of  action 
that  it  cannot  be  called  independent  without  doing  violence  to 
common  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  a  State  retains 
the  usual  attributes  of  supreme  power  within  its  own  territory, 
and  continues  to  exercise  that  power  in  its  own  government  and 
affairs,  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  for  denying  it  the  name 
of  sovereign.  The  question  is  how  far  a  State  may  limit  its  own 
freedom  of  action  without  prejudice  to  its  independence  or  ^ve- 
reignty.  It  would  seem,  if  we  attend  to  the  convenience  of 
language  and  the  common  understanding  of  mankind,  that  a 
State  may  very  well  be  sovereign  and  not  independent;  but 
we  shall  find  no  settled  rule  to  guide  us.^  It  is  a  pretty  general 
opinion  that  when  a  State  renounces  the  power  of  conducting 
its  own  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  the  right  to  make  war  and 
peace  at  its  uncontrolled  discretion,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  accordingly  States  which  have  bound  themselves 
to  that  extent  are  often  called  semi-sovereign.  But  many  writers 
of  good  repute  hold  that  sovereignty  is  not  so  indivisible  but 
that  a  State  may  give  up  some  part  of  its  sovereign  powers,  or 
even  cease  to  be  recognisable  for  the  purposes  of  international 
law,  and  remain  sovereign  in  those  departments  of  government 
where  it  acknowledges  no  superior.  This  is  the  case  of  States 
bound  by  a  federal  compact  which  commits  foreign  and  inter-State 
relations  to  the  common  federal  authority  while  domestic  matters 
of  administration  are  left  to  the  local  government.  It  is  current 
American  usage  to  call  the  individual  States  of  the  Union  sove¬ 
reign,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  subject,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
whatever  new  authority  may  yet  be  conferred  on  the  President  or 
on  Congress,  or  whatever  new  laws  of  general  application  may  be 
enacted,  by  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  lesser  German  kingdoms  have  in  substance  less  power,  in  some 
respects,  than  American  States ;  uniformity  of  law,  for  example, 
has  been  carried  much  farther;  but  their  nominal  sovereignty 
has  been  saved  by  allowing  them  a  shadow  of  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  could  hardly  be  disputed  without  offence ;  a  Prus¬ 
sian  would  certainly  be  ill  advised  to  do  so  in  Munich  or  Dresden. 
No  one,  however,  would  think  of  calling  Bavaria,  Saxony,  or 

(1)  See  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  of  England,  State,  in  Vol.  15, 
2d  ed.  1908;  article  on  Sovereignty  in  Encycl.  Brit.  11th  ed. ;  Lord  Bryce, 
“Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,”  ii.  101. 
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Baden,  any  more  than  Massachusetts,  independent.  I  speak 
(it  may  be  prudent  to  add  at  this  time)  of  the  German  Empire  as 
constituted  before  the  war. 

But  in  1893  our  Colonial  Office  certified  to  the  High  Court 
that  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  one  of  the  “  Federated  States  ”  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  was  the  ruler  of  “an  independent  State  and 
territory,”  and  also  mentioned  that,  by  a  treaty  made  with  Queen 
Victoria,  he  had  “bound  himself  not  to  negotiate  treaties  or  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  with  any  foreign  State.”  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  be  sued  in  a  court  of  justice 
here ;  and  what  was  more,  the  judges  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Colonial  Office.^  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that  “sovereign”  need  not  be  synonymous  with  “independent.” 
In  earlier  cases  on  the  immunity  of  reigning  sovereign  princes 
or  their  property  from  legal  process  the  word  “independent”  is 
hardly  ever  used,  even  where  it  would  be  fully  justified ;  and  the 
true  legal  view  seems  to  be  that  the  immunity  in  question  is 
conferred  by  official  recognition  of  the  party  as  a  reigning  prince, 
i.e.,  as  a  ruler  exercising  the  usual  attributes  of  government 
within  his  own  territory  (as  was  stated  in  detail  in  the  Sultan  of 
Johore’s  case),  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  independence 
in  the  sense  of  international  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Sultan  of  Johore,  since  the  treaty  made  in  1885,  is  for  the 
purposes  of  international  diplomacy  as  non-existent  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  Scotland — or,  for  that  matter,  England,  though 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  probably  never  thought  of  it. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  his  position  in  a  general  way  resembles 
that  of  native  ruling  chiefs  in  India,  the  lesser  rather  than  the 
greater  ones.  Neither  the  Colonial  Office  nor  the  Court  of  Appeal 
has  authority  over  the  English  language,  and  not  even  the  con¬ 
currence  of  departmental  and  judicial  utterances  will  suffice  to 
justify,  much  less  compel,  the  use  of  words  in  a  non-natural  and 
inconvenient  sense.  An  inquiry  directed  to  the  India  Office 
,  whether  the  native  princes  of  India  were  independent  would 
surely  have  had  a  different  answer.  In  that  Department  it 
would  be  held  erroneous  to  ascribe  independence  to  the  Nizam 
of  Haidarabad,  and  no  less  erroneous  to  deny  him  the  attribute 
of  sovereignty ;  and  that,  I  conceive,  is  the  good  English  of  the 
matter.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  discussing  the 
derogation  from  the  rights  of  an  independent  State  which  must  or 
may  be  incident  to  joining  a  League  of  Nations,  it  will  be  better 
to  avoid  sovereignty  as  an  ambiguous  and  disputed  term,  and 
speak  only  of  independence;  better  still  if  we  can  bear  in  mind 
that  the  question  is  not  of  words,  but  to  what  extent  the  parties 
(1)  Mighell  v.  Sultan  of  Johort  [1894],  1  Q.B.  149,  C.A. 
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to  a  League  of  Nations  musi  undertake  to  fetter  their  discretion 
in  exercising  the  rights  allowed  to  independent  States  by  accepted 
usage,  and  whether  in  these  necessary  restraints  there  is  anything 
unreasonable  or  excessive,  having  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  end  to  be  attained. 

The  most  essential  point  in  any  possible  League  of  Nations  is 
an  undertaking  to  refer  disputes  beyond  the  ordinary  resources 
of  diplomacy  for  peaceable  settlement,  judicial  or  by  way  of 
mediation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  some  method 
which  the  League  has  provided  or  approved  for  that  purpose. 
Now  most  European  nations,  even  Germany,  have  of  late  years 
become  parties  to  arbitration  treaties ;  Great  Britain  had  entered 
into  about  a  dozen  before  the  war.  So  had  the  United  States. 
The  earlier  type  of  such  treaties  is  subject  to  a  reservation  of 
questions  touching  honour,  independence,  or  vital  interests,  but 
the  latest  is  not.  If  these  and  other  Great  Powers  have  thereby 
ceased  to  be  independent  it  would  seem  that  independence  is  a 
kind  of  legal  fiction  hardly  worth  preserving,  like  the  absolute 
and  indivisible  sovereignty  of  certain  publicists,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  their  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  federal  constitution. 

If  Great  Powers  may  without  undue  derogation  enter  into 
covenants  one  with  another  to  refer  their  disputes  to  arbitration 
or  the  award  of  a  court,  why  is  it  a  derogation  to  enter  into  one 
comprehensive  agreement  to  the  same  effect,  guaranteed  by  tbe 
joint  strength  of  them  all?  As  for  the  submission  being  com¬ 
pulsory,  the  compulsion,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  covenant,  is  of  no 
other  kind  than  the  binding  force  of  a  treaty  made  singly  between 
any  two  Powers.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  considered  that  in  a 
common  undertaking  between  many  Powers,  of  whom  no  one  . 
can  be  supposed  to  hold  a  controlling  position,  there  is  less  danger 
of  prejudice  to  equal  rights  than  in  a  particular  agreement  between 
two  or  three. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  undertakings  in  defined 
spheres  of  international  affairs  and  traffic,  the  Postal  Union,  for 
example.  Every  member  of  that  Union  has  renounced  its  power, 
as  regards  all  other  members,  of  fixing  rates  of  foreign  postage  at 
its  own  will  and  pleasure. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  parties  to  a  League  of  Nations  must 
renounce  their  absolute  discretion  to  make  war  and  peace ;  that 
the  League  must,  sooner  or  later,  involve  a  general  convention  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments ;  and  that  this  is  a  renunciation  of 
independence.  The  assertion  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  Sultan 
of  Johore  is  independent  will  hardly  dispose  of  this  objection. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that  a  treaty  for  the  limitation 
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of  armament,  namely,  of  vessels  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
long  been  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  those  Powers  are  still  indepen¬ 
dent.  Moreover,  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  in  certain  events  is 
just  as  much  a  restraint  on  a  State’s  sovereign  discretion  as  an 
obligation  not  to  go  to  war;  and  such  an  obligation  is  imposed 
by  every  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  parties  to 
such  a  treaty  are  themselves  the  only  judges  of  the  question 
whether  a  casus  foederis  has  arisen  (as  Italy  judged  in  1914  that 
she  was  not  bound  to  assist  Germany) ;  whereas  in  a  League  of 
Nations  there  must  be  some  common  authority  to  decide  that 
question  and  call  upon  the  members  to  render  whatever  aid  is 
due  from  them  according  to  their  compact,  in  like  manner,  though 
not  exactly  like,  as  officers  of  the  law  may  call  upon  lawful  citizens 
to  aid  them  in  putting  down  a  riot  or  arresting  a  felon.  No  doubt 
the  establishment  of  such  an  authority  does  amount  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  delegation  of  power,  and  the  real  question  is  whether 
the  security  for  the  common  peace  to  be  gained  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  common  power  is  worth  its  price.  Not  that  precedent 
is  wanting  even  here.  Under  the  nineteenth-century  Germanic 
Confederation  (1814-1866)  there  was  a  compulsory  process 
called  federal  execution,  for  which  the  members  were  bound' 
to  furnish  contingents  when  regularly  required,  and  if  the 
confederation  as  a  whole  was  at  war  no  member  could  conclude 
a  separate  peace  or  armistice.  Yet,  when  the  German  Bund  was 
constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  component  States  were 
expressly  declared  to  be  independent  (Wheaton’s  International 
Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  78).  Certainly  its  constitution  was  cumbrous 
and  inefficient,  but  that  is  not  material  to  the  argument.  Again, 
the  provinces,  and  even  the  cities,  of  the  United  Netherlands 
were  always  considered  sovereign  by  the  publicists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Even  the  stringent  military 
covenants,  positive  and  negative,  which  Napoleon  imposed  on  his 
allies  were  not  held  to  destroy  their  technical  independence. 
This,  however,  proves  only  that  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
word. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  nothing  amounting  to  denial  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  obligations  that  members  of  a  League  of  Nations 
would  have  to  undertake 

(a)  Not  to  make  war  without  the  sanction  of  the  League ; 

(b)  To  take  measures,  by  breaking. off  diplomatic  relations, 
economic  pressure,  or  active  warfare,  against  any  State  violating 
the  foregoing  rule,  or  any  State  external  to  the  League  attacking 
a  member  of  it ; 

(c)  To  reduce  its  armaments  as  part  of  a  general  schem©,  or 
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to  submit  the  future  production  of  warlike  material  io  the  control 
of  some  common  authority. 

Kenunciation  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  conduct  foreign' 
affairs  generally  might  be  considered  a  more  serious  matter.  Such 
a  step  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  construction  of  a  true 
federal  sovereignty.  But  no  such  thing  has  been  proposed,  only 
that  the  members  of  the  League  must  not  make  secret  treaties 
either  among  themselves  or  with  any  external  State.  Mutual  con- 
fidence  being  of  the  essence  of  the  League,  such  a  provision  is 
clearly  necessary.  ' 

With  regard  to  commercial  arrangements,  nothing  has  yet  been 
proposed  more  restrictive  in  kind  than  the  “  most  favoured  nation  ” 
clauses  occurring  in  many  recent  treaties. 

Establishment  of  a  common  legislative  power  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  passage  from  alliance  to  federation.  In  the 
case  of  the  League  of  Nations  no  proposal  approved  by  any  body 
of  competent  persons  has  gone  beyond  Mr.  Taft’s,  which  is  that 
a  Conference  or  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  formulate  rules 
to  be  laid  before  the  constituent  Governments,  and  to  take  effect 
only  if  none  of  them  signifies  dissent  within  a  certain  time.  This 
is  no  more  a  derogation  from  sovereignty  than  the  process  of 
subordinate  legislation  by  Provisional  Orders  subject  to  be 'dis¬ 
allowed  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  this  country,  is  a  derogation  from  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  of  Parliament. 

William  Penn,  it  seems,  was  not  far  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  when  he  wrote,  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  in 
his  Essay  towards  the  Preserst  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe 

“I  come  now  to  the  last  objection,  that  sovereign  princes  and  States  will 
hereby  become  not  sovereign — a  thing  they  will  never  endure.  But  this  also, 
under  correction,  is  a  mistake,  for  they  remain  as  sovereign  at  home  as  ever 
they  were  ...  if  this  be  called  a  lessening  of  their  power,  it  must  be  only 
because  the  great  fish  can  no  longer  eat  up  the  little  ones,  and  that  each 
sovereignty  is  equally  defended  from  injuries,  and  disabled  from  committing 
them." 

,  Whether  the  League  as  a  whole  could  be  properly  called  sove¬ 
reign  in  any  and  what  sense  appears  to  be  a  rather  idle  question.^ 

Frederick  Pollock. 

(1)  See,  however.  Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  formerly  C.J.  of  Connecticut,  in 
International  Law  Notes  for  June,  1918. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  the  great  Russian  Steam 
Eoller  was  believed  to  be  moving  slowly  but  surely  towards  Berlin, 
when  it  was  difficult  to  find  words  to  do  justice  to  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Russia's  Army  and  to  the  services  which  she  was 
rendering  the  Allied  cause,  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators,  after  reviewing  all  that  was  being  done  by  our  other  Allies, 
exclaimed  :  “But  what  shall  I  say  about  Russia?”  That  is  the 
question  that  I  am  asking  myself  to-night,  for  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  her  now  that  she  has  fallen  from  her  high 
estate  and  drifted  into  anarchy  and  chaos.  How  sad  it  is  to  look 
back  and  to  recall  the  expectations  raised  by  Russia’s  early  vic¬ 
tories  ;  how  tragic  to  trace  the  stages  of  her  downward  course  and 
to  contemplate  the  transformation  of  a  powerful  and  united  nation 
into  a  helpless  mass  of  warring  atoms. 

To  the  outside  observer  Russia  had  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  country  that  would  bear  the  strain  of  a  protracted  war  better 
than  any  other  of  the  Allies.  She  disposed  of  an  inexhaustible  man 
power  and  she  possessed  territory  so  vast  that  loss  of  ground, 
which  in  the  West  would  have  involved  disaster,  was  not  in  her 
case  of  such  vital  importance,  as  her  armies,  if  only  they  remained 
intact,  could  always  retire  further  into  the  interior.  These  terri¬ 
tories,  moreover,  were  so  rich  in  corn  and  oil,  in  timber  and  in 
minerals,  that  she  was  virtually  self-supporting.  The  financial 
position  was  sound,  and  she  had  a  gold  reserve  of  £150,000,000. 
To  those,  however,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  w’orking 
of  her  administrative  machinery  and  with  the  conditions  of  her 
economic  life,  the  weak  points  in  her  armour  were  too  apparent 
to  justify  such  an  estimate  of  her  staying  powers.  ^All  authority 
was  centralised  in  a  bureaucracy  which  even  in  normal  times  had 
shown  itself  incapable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  so  vast  an 
Empire,  with  its  population  of  180,000,000,  while  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments.  Each  Minister  was  directly  responsible  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  the  Emperor  alone,  and  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  impart  to  his  colleagues  information  respecting  the  affairs 
of  his  Department,  though  he  might  do  so  as  an  act  of  courtesy/ 
The  President  of  the  Council  was  but  primus  inier  pares,  and 

(1)  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  Russo-Scottieh  Society  at  Glugow  on  October 
24th,  1918. 
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though  he  could  press  his  own  views  on  the  Emperor  on  all 
matters  of  State,  he  had  not  the  right  to  control  the  action  of  his 
colleagues,  who  resented  any  interference  on  his  part  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  prerogatives.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  M.  Sazonoff  once  took  me  to  task  for  having  during  his 
absence  abroad  addressed  myself  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  for  having  obtained  from  him  certain  assurances  with  regard 
to  Eussia’s  policy  in  Persia,  on  the  ground  that  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  in  his  absence  the  Acting  Minister,  was  alone 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  Eussia’s  foreign  policy.  On  my 
reminding  him  that  the  Eussian  Ambassador  in  London  appealed 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  questions  which  were 
of  vital  moment  to  the  maintenance  of  our  understanding  with 
Eussia,  M.  Sazonoff  replied  :  “You  forget  that  Eussia  is  not  a 
parliamentary  country  and  that  the  President  of  the  Council  has 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.” 

A  Government  so  constituted — ^without  either  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  or  co-ordination — could  not  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  have  stood  the  strain  of  a  world-war.  But  Eussia, 
unfortunately,  was  heavily  handicapped  in  other  ways — ^her  trans¬ 
port  services  and  industries  were  so  deficient  that  they  were 
unequal  to  the  task  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  the  goods 
required  by  the  army  and  the  civil  population.  She  was  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  save  during  a  few  months  of  the  year 
when  Archangel  was  no  longer  icebound,  for  the  construction  of 
the  Murman  Eailway,  which  had  been  planned  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  was  not  taken  in  hand  till  after  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  With  incredible  lack  of  foresight  the  Government  had 
neglected  to  connect  the  capital  with  their  only  ice-free  port  at 
Alexandrovsk,  though  they  must  have  known  that  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Germany  the  Baltic  would  be  closed  to  them  as  a  channel 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  Nor  can  they  plead  that 
they  were  taken  unawares,  for  they  had  had  ample  warning  that 
unless  Eussia  was  prepared  to  renounce  her  historic  rdle  in  the 
Balkans  such  a  war  was  no  remote  possibility.  They  had  seen 
how  during  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908-9  the  Kaiser  had  donned 
his  shining  armour  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  his  Austrian 
ally,  while  during  the  two  Balkan  Wars  the  spectre  of  war  had 
more  than  once  hovered  over  their  own  country.  I  remember  on 
one  of  these  occasions  asking  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Duma,  who  was  advocating  the  adoption  by  the  Entente  of  a 
firmer  and  more  energetic  policy,  whether  Eussia  was  ready  to 
face  a  European  War.  He  replied  at  once  in  the  negative,  but 
added  :  “She  never  will  be  ready.”  He  was  right. 

The  Government  relied  almost  entirely  on  Eussia’s  inex- 
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haustible  man-power,  and  based  their  calculations  as  regarded 
war  material  and  equipment  on  the  experiences  of  the  Kusso- 
Japanese  War,  and  it  was  only  by  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  life  and 
by  the  dogged  courage  of  her  soldiers  that  Eussia  won  her  early 
victories.  No  finer  men  ever  marched  to  battle  than  those  who 
fought  under  the  Eussian  flag  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
but  they  had  soon  to  face  the  enemy  on  terribly  unequal  terms, 
as  guns  and  shells,  rifles  and  ammunition,  all  ran  short.  You 
have  read,  no  doubt,  how  during  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Galicia  a  large  percentage  of  the  infantry  were  without  rifles 
and  cartridges,  how  the  supports  had  to  wait  unarmed  to  pick  up 
the  rifles  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  how  many  of  them  fought 
with  sticks  and  stones.  Let  us  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  memory  of  these  brave  men,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  Eussian  Army  that  gave  us  breathing  time  wherein  to 
create  that  wonderful  Army  that  has  saved  Europe  from  German 
domination.  But,  after  all  its  losses  and  sufferings,  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Eussian  Army  was  almost  broken,  while  its  loyal 
devotion  -to  the  Emperor  was  cooling  fast,  and  already  in  the 
autumn  of  1915  officers  and  even  generals  returning  from  the 
front  voiced  the  feeling  prevailing  among  all  ranks,  as  they 
openly  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they  would 
sweep  away  the  whole  gang  of  bureaucrats  who  had  left  the 
Army  defenceless  before  the  enemy.  The  Army,  however,  as  a 
whole  did  not  wish  to  compromise  the  success  of  the  war  by 
taking  immediate  action,  and  Broussiloff’s  brilliant  offensive  in 
the  following  spring  was  proof  that  it  was  still  a  factor  to  be 
counted  with.  Thanks,  moreover,  to  the  action  taken  by  patriotic 
Russians  throughout  the  country,  a  great  improvement  had  been 
effected  in  its  equipment,  while  large  consignments  of  artillery 
and  war  material  had  been  received  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Eussian  Army  had  never  been 
so  well  equipped  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  spring  offensive  were  in  active  progress.  These 
preparations  were  stayed  by  the  revolution,  and  though  Kerensky 
once  assured  me  that  Imperial  Eussia  would  never  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  Allies  such  assistance  in  the  war  as,  according  to  his 
forecast,  Eevolutionary  Eussia  was  about  to  give  them,  he  was, 
as  subsequent  events  have  shown,  grievously  mistaken. 

While  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Army  had  thus  been  impaired 
by  the  lack  of  munitions,  the  ardour  of  the  civilian  population 
was  damped  by  the  scarcity  of  food  and  of  all  articles  of  clothing. 
In  the  larger  towns,  where  the  population  had  been  doubled  by 
the  influx  of  refugees  from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
maus,  the  most  elementary  necessaries  of  life  could  only  be 
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obtained  by  standing  for  hours  in  queues  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
Russian  winter.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  endurance 
of  even  the  most  long-suffering  race,  and  it  was  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  the  looting  o<^  z  few  bakers’  shops  that  gave  the  signal 
for  the  Revolution. 

I  had  been  present  at  Moscow  when,  in  August,  1914,  the 
Emperor  read  the  War  Manifesto,  and  as  I  watched  the  huge 
crowd  in  its  loyal  devotion  prostrate  itself  before  his  Majesty 
as  he  left  the  church,  I  wondered  how  long  the  war  enthusiasm 
would  last,  and  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  masses  should 
the  war  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  war 
there  had  been  serious  strikes  and  considerable  social  unrest, 
but,  contrary  to  what  the  Germans  had  expected,  the  war  had 
united  the  nation  as  it  had  seldom  been  united  before.  The 
strikes  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  whole  nation  responded  to 
the  Emperor’s  call  to  arms  and  shared  his  determination  to  see 
it  through.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  himself  and  Eiiesia, 
the  Emperor  had  from  the  outset  declared  that  the  nation’s 
energies  must  be  concentrated  on  the  war,  and  that  all  questions 
of  internal  reforms  must  wait  till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  Emperor  and  the  Orthodox  Church  represented  the  two  great 
symbols  of  the  political  and  spiritual  creeds  of  the  mass  of 
Russian  peasants,  and,  fortified  with  the  blessing  of  their  Church, 
they  willingly  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  Little  Father.  But 
these  sacrifices  merited  some  return,  and  afforded  the  Emperor 
a  unique  opportunity  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  which  the  war 
had  forged  between  Sovereign  and  people.  I  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years  endeavoured  to  impress  this 
fact  on  the  Emperor’s  Ministers,  and  to  urge  that  it  is  easy  to 
concede  as  an  act  of  grace  for  services  rendered  what  it  might 
be  humiliating  to  grant  out  of  fear  of  a  popular  rising.  There 
were  among  the  members  of  the  Government  liberal-minded 
men,  like  Krivoshein  and  Sazonoff,  who  fully  understood  this, 
but  they  were  in  the  minority.  Before  taking  over  the  command 
of  the  Army,  after  the  retreat  from  Galicia  and  the  fall  of  War¬ 
saw,  the  Emperor  had  added  to  their  number  by  selecting  Minis¬ 
ters  who,  like  Samarin,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  enjoyed 
the  nation’s  confidence.  But  these  appointments  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  appease  the  uneasiness  caused  by  reverses  in  the  field 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  in  an  audience  at  the 
commencement  of  1916  I  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
to  mark  his  appreciation  of  his  people’s  sacrifices  by  concessions. 
As  he  still  maintained  that  reforms  must  wait  till  after  victory 
had  been  won,  I  urged  him  at  all  events  to  give  his  people  some 
sign  that  would  encourage  them  to  hope  for  better  things  to 
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come.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  influenced  or  not  by  what 
I  said,  but  two  weeks  later  he  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the 
opening  sitting  of  the  Duma.  His  presence  there  produced  a 
profound  impression,  and  marked,  as  my  dear  friend  Sazonoff 
said  to  me  at  the  time,  the  happiest  day  in  Russia’s  history.  The 
hopes  and  expectations  founded  on  it  were  short-lived.  As  the 
military  situation,  which  had  been  so  critical  in  the  preceding 
year,  improved,  the  reactionaries  once  more  gained  the  ascendant, 
and  one  after  another  of  the  more  liberal  Ministers  were  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Polivanoff,  the  popular  War  Minister ;  Samarin,  against 
whom  Rasputin  had  vowed  vengeance  for  having  exposed  certain 
abuses  in  the  Church ;  and  Sazonoff,  to  whose  place  as  Foreign 
Minister  Stiirmer  aspired,  all  went.  Sazonoff ’s  loss  was  irre¬ 
parable,  for  he  had  been  one  of  the  master  builders  of  the  Russo- 
British  understanding,  and  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
Allies,  who  saw  in  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  the 
best  hope  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  a  victorious  finish.  Stiirmer, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  reactionary  with  pro-German  sympathies, 
who  was  afraid  that  an  alliance  with  the  democratic  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  West  would  serve  as  a  channel  through  which  liberal 
ideas  would  penetrate  into  Russia. 

The  Emperor  was  too  absorbed  by  military  matters  to  give 
that  close  attention  to  the  questions  of  internal  policy  which  the 
growing  gravity  of  the  situation  demanded,  and  the  Empress,  who 
remained  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  whence  she  paid  occasional  visits  to 
Headquarters,  was  treated  by  Stiirmer  as  a  sort  of  Regent.  It 
was  through  her  Majesty,  to  whom  he  paid  assiduous  court,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  impose  his  views  and  policy  on  the  Emperor. 

Incompetent  reactionary  Ministers  succeeded  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  fanned  the  flame  of  disaffection  and  revolt 
that  was  smouldering  underground.  The  Duma  met  in  November 
and  Miliukoff  in  an  historic  speech  denounced  Stunner  as  a 
traitor,  while  Puriskevitch,  who  but  two  years  before  had  been 
an  ultra-reactionary,  called  on  the  Ministers  in  impassioned  lan¬ 
guage  to  throw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  Emperor, 
to  tell  him  that  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were,  and  to 
beseech  him  to  liberate  Russia  from  Rasputin  and  from  all  the 
occult  influences  which  were  governing  and  betraying  her.  Even 
such  a  conservative  body  as  the  Council  of  Empire  protested, 
though  in  more  moderate  language,  while  members  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  both  collectively  and  individually,  made  urgent 
representations  to  the  Emperor.  Russia,  indeed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  extremists,  was  once  more  united,  but  not  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Between  the  Emperor  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  an  insuperable  barrier  had  arisen,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Empire  voices  were  raised  in  condemnation  of  the  dark  forces 
behind  the  throne  which  made  and  unmade  Ministers.  Eas- 
putin’s  assassination  did  but  harden  the  Emperor’s  heart  against 
all  those  who  were  advocating  concessions.  Protopopoff — a  rene¬ 
gade  from  Liberalism,  whose  unbalanced  mind  had  been  turned 
by  his  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  on  whose 
shoulders  Rasputin’s  mantle  had  fallen — was  now  all-powerful, 
and  the  measures  which  he  took  were  directly  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke  disturbances.  The  Duma  met  at  the  end  of  February,  but 
its  opening  sitting  passed  off  so  quietly  that  I  thought  I  could 
safely  go  to  Finland  for  ten  days’  rest.  It  was,  however,  but 
the  calm  before  the  storm,  and  on  my  return,  by  almost  the  last 
train  that  was  allowed  to  enter  Petrograd,  I  found  the  Eevolution 
in  full  swing.  The  Revolution  was  not  the  work  of  any  secret 
political  society,  nor  was  it  carried  out  on  any  carefully  thought- 
out  plan.  It  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  a  people  worn  out  by 
sufferings  and  privations  whose  patience  and  power  of  endurance 
were  at  last  exhausted.  It  began  with  the  looting  of  a  baker’s 
shop,  and  ended  with  the  mutiny  of  one  after  the  other  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Petrograd  garrison.  Had  the  Emperor  at  once 
come  to  Petrograd  and  made  timely  concessions  he  might  have 
saved  his  crown,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But,  kept  in  igno¬ 
rance  by  his  entourage  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  he  prorogued 
the  Duma  and  ordered  troops  to  be  sent  to  repress  the  mutiny, 
and  by  so  doing  he  sealed  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  dynasty. 
When  he  at  last  left  the  Stavka  it  was  too  late.  The.  Revolution 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  old  regime  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

I  have  so  recently  vindicated  the  Emperor’s  memory  as  regards 
certain  unfounded  charges  and  misrepresentations  that  I  need  not 
repeat  what  I  said  on  that  subject  at  the  Russia  Club  dinner.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Empress,  who, 
if  the  reports  which  we  have  received  are  confirmed,  has  suffered 
so  cruelly  that  we  can  only  think  of  her  with  pity  and  commisera¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  so  entirely  under  her  influence 
that  history  will  hold  her  responsible  for  having  inspired  a  policy 
disastrous  alike  to  the  dynasty  and  to  Russia,  but  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  she  was  not  a  pro-German 
working,  in  Germany’s  interests,  nor  did  she,  any  more  than  the 
Emperor,  contemplate  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany.  She  had  a  strong  personal  dislike  for  the  Emperor 
William,  and  it  is  quite  untrue  that  she  ever  acted  as  his  agent. 
She  was  a  reactionary,  who  wished  to  hand  down  the  autocracy 
intact  to  her  son,  and  she  consequently  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  choose  as  his  Ministers  men  on  whom  she  could  rely  to  carry 
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ou^  a  firm  and  unyielding  policy,  quite  regardless  of  their  other 
qualifications.  There  were,  however,  German  agents  in  the 
background,  who  pulled  the  strings  and  used  her  Majesty  as  well 
as  others  in  the  Emperor’s  entourage  as  their  unconscious  tools 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Emperor  to  pursue  a  reactionary 
policy,  while  they  themselves  preached  revolution  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  in  order  that  Kussia  might  be  so  rent  by  internal  disorders 
as  to  be  forced  to  make  peace.  The  Empress  believed  to  the  last 
that  the  Army  and  the  peasantry  were  on  her  side,  and  that  she 
could  count  on  their  support,  as  Protopopoff  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  bogus  telegrams  dispatched  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  signed  by  fictitious  persons,  assuring  her  of  their  love 
and  devotion.  I  would  merely  add  that  the  scandalous  stories 
circulated  about  her  relations  •  with  Easputin  are  absolutely  un¬ 
founded.  She  regarded  that  impostor,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
with  feelings  almost  of  adoration,  as  a  holy  man,  whose  prayers 
would  keep  her  son  in  health,  and  she  believed  that  Easputin ’s 
fate,  as  he  had  himself  so  often  told  her,  was  indissolubly  linked 
to  that  of  the  dynasty — a  prediction  that,  curiously  enough,  was 
subsequently  fulfilled. 

In  his 'book  entitled  The  Eclipse  of  Russia  Dr.  Dillon  speaks 
of  the  Bolshevik  offensive  having  been  supported  by  the  British 
and  the  French,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  correcting  a  misapprehension  that  may  perhaps  owe 
its  origin  to  certain  words  used  by  me  in  an  interview  which  I 
gave  to  representatives  of  the  Eussian  Press  last  December. 
Those  words,  “without  our  co-operation,”  if  read  in  connection 
with  the  context,  can  only  refer,  as  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  Eussian  Press  at  the  time,  to  our  co-operation  with  Eussia 
in  the  war,  and  not  to  some  imaginary  part  which  I  am  supposed 
to  have  played  in  the  Eevolution. 

My  one  end  and  aim  throughout  was  to  keep  Eussia  in  the 
war,  and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Duma,  I  was  above  all  things 
anxious  that  the  course  of  the  military  operations  should  not  be 
compromised  by  any  grave  internal  crisis.  It  was  in  order  to 
avert  any  such  catastrophe  that  I  repeatedly  warned  the  Emperor 
of  the  danger  of  the  course  he  was  steering,  and  that  I  told  him 
that  to  regain  his  people’s  love  and  confidence  was  an  essential 
condition  of  victory.  Apart,  moreover,  from  purely  military  con¬ 
siderations,  I  personally  believed  that  it  was  by  a  gradual  process 
of  evolution  that  Eussia  would  have  the  best  chance  of  finding 
salvation.  Before  my  last  audience,  in  January,  1917,  when  I 
explained  to  the  Emperor  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation  with 
absolute  frankness,  I  had  asked  the  President  what  would  really 
satisfy  the  Duma,  in  order  that  I  might  advise  his  Majesty 
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accordingly.  Rodzianko  replied  that  all  that  the  Duma  asked  for 
was  that  the  Emperor  should  appoint  as  President  of  the  Council 
a  man  who  commanded  both  his  Majesty’s  confidence  and  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  should  give  him  a  free  hand 
to  choose  his  own  colleagues.  This  was  the  advice  which  I 
pressed  on  the  Emperor.  It  was  such  a  small  thing  to  ask— 
such  an  easy  thing  to  grant — but  the  Emperor,  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  for  Russia,  thought  otherwise. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  genesis  of  the  Revolution 
that  I  can  take  but  the  briefest  possible  survey  of  its  course  and 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  Russia’s  final  collapse.  On  its  pro¬ 
rogation  by  Imperial  Ukase  on  March  12th  the  Duma  had  formed 
an  Executive  Committee  for  the  provisional  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Socialists  met  and  founded  the  Council 
of  Workmen’s  Deputies.  This  Council  was,  a  couple  of  days 
later,  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  representatives  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution,  and 
w^as  converted  into  the  Council  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’ 
Deputies.  As  a  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Soviet-*-the 
name  by  which  this  Council  is  best  known^and  the  Duma  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Provisional  Government  was  formed  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  country  till  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  Soviet,  which  was  represented  in  it  by  Kerensky, 
made  no  secret  of  its  determination  to  control  the  Government’s 
action  and  to  be  master  of  the  Army ;  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  next  eight  months  is  that  of  a  struggle  between  those  two 
rival  bodies,  one  of  which  emanated  from  the  Duma,  the  only 
legally  constituted  organ  in  the  country,  and  the  other  a  self- 
constituted  assembly,  which  possessed  no  legal  status,  but  which 
had  behind  it  a  strong  party  organisation  and  was  supported  by 
the  local  Soviets  that  it  had  set  up  throughout  the  country.  For 
the  Allies  the  chief  interest  in  this  struggle  was  the  effect  that 
it  might  have  on  the  war.  It  was  to  secure  a  more  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  that  the  Duma  leaders  had  opposed  the  old 
regime,  but  now  that  that  regime  had  fallen,  the  first  act  of  the 
Soviet  was  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  Army  by  its  famous 
Prikaz  forbidding  soldiers  to  salute  their  officers,  and  transferring 
the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  latter  to  committees  of  soldiers. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  warned  Prince  Lvov  and  his  colleagues, 
when  I  recognised  the  Provisional  Government  officially  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  that,  unless  discipline  was 
restored  in  the  Army,  and  unless  order  was  maintained  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  Russia’s  newly  acquired  liberties  would  soon  be  a  thing 
cf  the  past.  By  the  majority  of  the  Socialists  a  well-disciplined 
Army  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  weapon  that  might  one  day 
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be  turned  against  the  Revolution,  while  the  Bolsheviks  foresaw 
that  the  break-up  of  the  Army  would  place  at  their  disposal  a 
mass  of  armed  peasants  and  workmen  with  whose  help  they  hoped 
to  rise  to  power.  The  moderate  Socialists,  moreover,  who  entered 
the  Government  at  the  end  of  May,  believed  that  the  war  could 
be  ended  by  detaching  the  German  proletariat  from  their  Govern¬ 
ment  without  our  first  defeating  the  German  armies.  Though 
Kerensky  made  an  heroic  attempt  to  galvanise  the  Army  into 
new  life,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  it  to  take  the  July  offensive, 
which  was  attended  with  a  short-lived  initial  success,  the  de¬ 
moralisation  of  the  Army  continued  apace,  and  disaster  followed 
on  disaster.  Had  the  Government  had  the  courage,  after  the 
abortive  Bolshevik  rising  in  July,  to  stamp  out  Bolshevism  when 
it  was  still  in  their  power  to  do  so,  the  Army  might  perhaps  have 
been  saved.  But  repressive  measures  were  repugnant  to  Keren¬ 
sky,  and  after  the  ill-starred  Korniloff  episode  the  Bolsheviks  once 
more  raised  their  heads.  That  Kerensky  purposely  set  a  trap 
for  Korniloff,  as  some  persons  contend,  I  do  not  believe,  but  the 
true  story  of  that  unfortunate  affair  has  still  to  be  written.  There 
were  undoubtedly  behind  Korniloff  men  who  were  working  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government,  just  as  there  were 
behind  Kerensky  others  whose  object  was  to  get  rid  of  Korniloff, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  strings  were  being 
pulled  by  German  agents.  Thereafter  Kerensky  ceased  to  control 
the  situation,  and  though  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the 
moderate  Socialists,  in  forming  a  new  Coalition  Government, 
that  Government  had  no  power,  and  was  but  a  Government  in 
name.  Up  to  the  very  last,  however,  he  believed  that  he  was 
strong  enough  to  quell  any  Bolshevik  rising  that  might  take 
place.  He  was  utterly  mistaken,  and  when  the  blow’  fell,  the 
Provisional  Government  collapsed  as  the  Empire  had  collapsed, 
with  no  one  to  defend  them  but  a  small  body  of  Cadets  and  a  few’ 
women  soldiers. 

The  supreme  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
who  had  won  over  the  soldiers,  the  workmen,  and  the  peasants 
by  the  magic  words  “Peace,  Bread,  and  Land.”  How,  I  would 
ask,  have  these  deluded  dupes  profited  by  these  vain  promises? 
The  treaty,  which  was  to  have  given  Russia  a  peace  without 
annexations  or  contributions,  has  placed  under  German  control 
some  of  her  richest  provinces,  and  has  imposed  on  her  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  ^300,000,000.  The  Army,  it  is  true,  has  been  disbanded, 
but  there  has  been  no  peace  for  Russia,  rent  as  she  is  by  class 
war.  The  land  hunger  of  the  peasants  has  been  satisfied  by  a 
decree  proclaiming  the  confiscation  of  all  private  estates  and  of 
all  Church  and  Crown  land,  but,  as  no  legal  machinery  was  set 
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up  for  its  partition,  villages  and  individual  peasants  fought  one 
another  for  its  coveted  possession,  and  the  land  went  to  whoever 
could  seize  and  hold  the  most.  The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  whom  the  control  of  the  factories  was  entrusted,  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  them,  and  as  nobody  cared  to  work,  most  of  the 
factories  have  been  closed  and  the  workmen  thrown  on  the  streets. 
As  there  are,  consequently,  no  manufactured  goods  in  the  country, 
the  rouble  has  lost  its  purchasing  power,  and  the  peasant,  who 
has  stocks  of  grain,  refuses  to  part  with  them.  The  promised  food 
has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  famine  is  claiming  thousands  of 
victims.  Workmen  and  peasants  alike  have  realised  too  late  by 
bitter  experience  what  Bolshevik  rule  means,  and  how  it  has 
spelt  ruin  both  for  themselves  and  their  country.  Liberty,  the 
watchword  of  the  February  Eevolution,  has  long  been  a  dead 
letter — it  is  the  monopoly  of  a  single  class,  of  a  minority  which 
through  its  Bed  Army  terrorises  the  majority  of  the  nation.  All 
w'ho  do  not  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Bolshevik  creed  are 
disfranchised,  all  papers  which  do  not  support  the  Government 
are  suppressed.  Justice  is  unobtainable,  or  only  to  be  bought, 
and  corruption  is  rampant.  Never  since  the  days  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  has  Eussia  suffered  from  such  tyranny ;  and  when,  some 
weeks  ago,  the  Bolsheviks  feared  that  their  power  was  on  the 
wane,  they  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  massacre  and  pillage,  in  the 
hope  of  overawing  a  helpless  people  with  the  Eed  Terror.  No¬ 
body’s  life  is  safe — all  their  political  opponents,  whether  belonging 
to  the  Socialist  or  non-Socialist  parties,  to  the  working  classes 
or  to  the  aristocracy,  are  styled  counter-revolutionaries,  and  as 
such  are  judged  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  process  of 
passing  sentence  on  individuals  is  even  found  too  slow,  and  they 
are  massacred  in  batches,  the  Eed  Guard  or  the  Chinese  mer¬ 
cenaries  employed  as  executioners  being  free  to  choose  their 
victims  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  Such  are  the  methods 
by  which  those  pseudo-democrats  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have 
attempted  to  found  their  Socialist  State,  and  such  are  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Bolshevik  gospel  which  they  fain  would  see  preached 
in  this  and  other  countries.  They  have  voted  money  for  Bol¬ 
shevik  propaganda  abroad,  and,  though  I  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  common  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  British  workman  to 
believe  that  he  would  ever  listen  to  their  insidious  pleadings,  it 
would  be  well  that  he  should  be  on  his  guard  and  that  he  should 
realise  the  ghastly  suffering  and  ruin  which  Bolshevism  has 
brought  on  Eussia. 

The  sympathy  felt  in  certain  quarters  for  Bolshevism  is  due 
entirely  to  ignorance  of  what  Bolsheviks  really  are.  They  are 
not  democrats  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word.  They 
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are  anarchists,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  were  any  of  our  so- 
called  Bolsheviks  to  go  to  Bussia  and  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  crimes  that  are  being  committed  there  in  the  name  of  Uberty, 
they  would  never  call  themselves  Bolsheviks  again. 

I  am  often  asked  how  Bussia  can  ever  emerge  from  the  chaos 
in  which  she  is  plunged,  and  how  the  present  anarchy  is  to 
end.  This  is  no  easy  question  to  answer,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  firmly  believe  in  Bussia’s  eventual  regeneration  provided 
that  the  Allies  will  help  her  to  cast  off  the  Bolshevik  tyranny 
which  is  sapping  her  vital  force,  and  that  they  will  further  with 
all  the  means  at  their  disposal  her  political  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  Dark  as  is  the  present  outlook,  it  is,  let  ns  hope,  that 
darkness  which  precedes  the  dawn,  for  in  the  East  the  first  rays  of 
light  are  already  breaking  through  the  clouds.  The  success  that 
Siberia  has  achieved  in  the  war  of  liberation  which  she  is  waging 
against  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  German  masters  will,  if  it  be 
sustained,  inspire  the  other  nationalities  of  Bussia  to  rise  and 
overthrow  their  oppressors.  There  are  signs,  moreover,  of  a 
revival  of  the  national  spirit — of  a  tendency,  which  all  Bussians 
should  encourage,  to  sink  old  party  differences  and  to  unite  to 
save  Russia  from  permanent  disruption.  The  great  victories  won 
hy  the  Allies  in  the  West  must  also,  sooner  or  later,  react  on 
the  Russian  situation  and  force  Germany  to  relax  her  grip,  for 
the  Allies,  I  trust,  will  not  forget  Bussia  when  the  moment  comes 
for  settling  accounts  with  Germany.  Perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  all  is  the  re-awakening  of  the  national  conscience  and  the 
growing  tendency  of  peasants  and  workmen  alike  to  revisit  their 
deserted  churches.  After  the  Bevolution,  in  which  she  had  taken 
no  part,  the  Church  lost  her  hold  over  the  masses,  who,  left  to 
themselves,  turned  liberty  into  licence  and  indulged  in  every  kind 
of  excess.  Now  that  their  sufferings  and  privations  have  awakened 
in  them  feelings  of  remorse  for  the  ruin  which  they  have  wrought, 
their  old  faith  and  their  old  beliefs  are  moving  them  to  make  their 
peace  with  God  through  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Church  may  in 
time  form  the  rallying  point  of  a  great  national  movement.  Mos¬ 
cow  will  then  be  purged  of  the  Bolsheviks,  who  have  desecrated 
the  glorious  churches  in  the  Kremlin  with  sacrilegious  acts  and 
who  have  reddened  her  streets  with  blood.  She  will  again  become 
the  centre  of  Bussian  political  and  religious  life,  and,  as  she 
gathers  her  erring  and  repentant  children  around  her,  she  will 
once  more  be,  as  she  was  in  the  past,  the  historic  shrine  in  which 
the  great  heart  of  the  Bussian  people  lives  and  beats.  God 
grant  that,  when  that  day  dawns — when  a  new,  free,  and  united 
Russia  arises  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  her  heart  will  ever  beat 
in  unison  with  ours.  George  W.  Buch.\n.\n. 
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A  Reply. 

I  MUST  commence  my  observations  on  Mr.  Wilcox’s  articles 
“Kerensky  and  Korniloff”  in  the  September  and  October  issues 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  with  a  short  introduction  which  is 
called  for  by  some  of  his  concluding  words.  On  page  517  he  says : 

“  True,  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not  yet  complete.  One  of  the  chief 
witnesses  has  yet  to  be  heard — Kerensky.  So  far  he  has  withheld 
from  publication  his  version  of  the  affair,  but  by  doing  so  he  has 
left  uncontradicted  statements  by  his  own  colleagues  and  agents 
gravely  impugning  his  constancy,  stability,  and  consistency — not 
to  say  more  !  Perhaps  he  will  now  speak  out  and  fill  up  the  only 
serious  gap  that  still  remains  in  the  story  of  the  Korniloff  affair.” 
This  only  serious  gap  has  long  since  been  filled ;  my  version  of  the 
Korniloff  affair  was  published  in  Russia  in  June  of  this  year.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  my  arrival  in  England  I  took  steps  to  prepare  an 
English  translation  of  my  book  on  the  Korniloff  affair,  and  if 
this  English  version  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  it  is  only  because 
serious  obstacles  have  crossed  its  path  which  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  free  England.  However,  this  English  version 
is  due  to  appear  in  the  near  future,  and  this  circumstance  allows 
me  to  make  my  remarks  about  Mr.  Wilcox’s  articles  quite  short 
and  without  detailed  arguments. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  me  to  explain  why  I  was 
silent  as  long  as  I  was  in  power,  and  before  the  Bolsheviks’  coup 
de  main  destroyed  the  possibility  of  General  Korniloff'  being 
brought  to  trial.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Armies 
commits  a  grave  crime  of  State  at  the  climax  of  the  war;  he 
endeavours  to  compel  the  Government  by  force  of  arms  to  “carry 
out  his  programme,”  i.e.,  he  openly  attempts  an  armed  rising 
against  the  governmental  authorities  of  his  country.  After  the 
failure  of  this  attempt,  the  Provisional  Government  appointed  a 
Special  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  examine  the  circumstances  of 
the  affair  and  to  bring  to  trial  the  General  who  had  overstepped 
his  duty,  as  well  as  his  accomplices.  Was  it  possible  for  me;,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  principal 
witness  in  the  affair,  to  infringe  the  secrecy  of  the  prelirdinary 
legal  investigation  and  to  announce  before  the  trial  my  own 
opinion  and  my  evidence  about  the  affair?  Of  course  not  ;/4ilence 
before  the  trial  is  the  elementary  duty  of  all  witnesses,  and  it  was 
thus  that  every  witness  in  the  Korniloff  affair  behaved  who  was 
not  interested  in  hiding  the  truth  of  the  matter.  But  besides 
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this  last  section  of  witnesses  there  were  the  accused  and  those  who 
b»d  participated  too  closely  with  them,  and  finally  the  accomplices 
of  General  Korniloff  who  remained  at  liberty  outside  the  scope  of 
the  enquiry.  Some  of  this  group  of  people  who  were  implicated 
in  the  Korniloff  affair  organised  a  Press  campaign,  systematically 
working  upon  public  opinion  for  their  own  purpose.  With  this 
aim  they  at  various  times  published  parts  of  the  materials  from 
the  enquiry,  which  were  favourable  to  them,  largely  declarations 
of  the  accused  and  of  witnesses  who  had  grounds  for  fearing  that 
they  too  would  be  accused ;  occasionally  they  even  resorted  to 
falsification.  As  far  as  I  remember  rightly,  the  President  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Korniloff  affair  had 
twice  to  warn  public  opinion  about  the  necessity  of  refraining 
from  all  judgment  and  declarations  about  the  affair  until  the  trial. 
However,  the  more  than  biased  campaign  in  the  Press  continued. 
But  the  Government  did  not  resort  to  reprisals  upon  those  organs 
of  the  Press  which  so  rudely  abused  the  young  freedom  of  speech 
in  Russia.  The  Government  considered  that  a  public  and  inde¬ 
pendent  trial  would  be  the  best  answer  to  this  campaign  of 
calumny ;  and  that  this  trial,  better  than  any  repressions,  would 
teach  the  need  to  use  properly  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  But  the 
anarchy  which  has  temporarily  enveloped  Eussia  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  a  legal  trial  in  the  Korniloff  affair.  Hence 
the  biased  and  lying  information  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Press  became  for  the  time  being  the  sole  source  of  information 
about  the  Korniloff  affair  both  in  Eussia  and  in  all  the  rest  of 


Europe. 

I  make  these  introductory  remarks  in  order  to  show  whence 
these  fictions  arise  which  are  being  circulated  in  all  directions  as 
the  truth  about  the  circumstances  of  Korniloff’ s  rebellion  and  in 
order  to  emphasise  that,  while  I  shall  set  out  the  principal  in¬ 
accuracies  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  doubts  what¬ 
soever  upon  the  mistaken  good  faith  of  their  author. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
biased  materials  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  drawn  so 
strongly  to  the  side  of  his  hero — Korniloff — ^that  he  has  sometimes 
been  ready  even  to  some  extent  to  “  correct  ”  the  facts  if  these 
did  not  fit  in  his  scheme  of  events  which  is  so  well  disposed  to¬ 
wards  General  Korniloff ;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

Mr.  Wilcox  commences  his  article  with  the  words  :  “Keren¬ 
sky’s  open  conflict  with  Korniloff”  (thus  he  strangely  terms 
General  Korniloff’ s  rising  against  the  Provisional  Government) 
"was  the  final  turning  point  of  the  Eussian  Eevolution.”  With 
this  I  am  wholly  in  agreement.  I  agree  also  that  “From  that 
moment  the  triumph  of  Bplshevism  and  the  dissolution  of  Eussia 
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into  primeval  chaos  became  inevitable.  The  Brest  treaties  with 
all  they  have  meant  for  the  Allies,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
and,  for  that  reason,  probably  no  other  single  event  has  had  so 
decisive  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war  as  the  Kerensky- 
Komiloff  imbrogUo.”  Mr.  Wilcox  continues  :  “It  is,  therefore 
of  considerable  importance  that  we  should  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  this  incident,  and  be  able  justly  to  apportion  the 
responsibility  for  the  disastrous  consequences  that  issued  from 
it.” 

Mr.  Wilcox’s  whole  article,  indeed,  is  an  attempt  to  find  this 
true  meaning  of  the  events  in  order  to  be  able  justly  to  apportion 
the  responsibility,  and  certainly  the  true  meaning  of  the  events 
in  Mr.  Wilcox’s  version  inevitably  leads  to  the  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  General  Korniloff,  and  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
disastrous  consequences  justly  falls  upon  his  opponents,  and  chiefly 
upon  me.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  by  the  use  of  data  collected 
with  a  previously  determined  purpose  by  people  who  are  interested 
in  hiding  the  truth,  one  cannot  find  the  truth. 

But  I  am  not  writing  now  in  order  to  establish  the  truth ;  my 
task  is  much  more  modest.  I  wish  only  to  show  by  a  few 
examples  the  complete  inaccuracy  of  the  information  upon  which 
Mr.  Wilcox  founds  his  “true  meaning  of  this  incident.”  If  I 
succeed  in  showing  this,  there  will  be  exposed  the  complete  con¬ 
tradiction  betw^een  the  events  as  set  out  by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  what 
actually  took  place ;  and  if  this  contradiction  is  established,  any 
conclusions  whatever  about  the  just  apportioning  of  responsibility 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  historical  study  will  be  clearly  quite 
impossible.  Thus,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Wilcox’s  article,  I  am 
setting  myself  a  quite  negative  task. 

'  Turning  to  the  facts,  I  must  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  not 
only  to  deal  with,  but  even  to  note  all  the  divergencies  from  facts 
of  which  the  articles  are  full.  For  this  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  write  w'hole  series  of  articles.  I  shall,  therefore,  mention 
only  the  chief  ones. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  issue  is  of  an  introductory 
character.  Indeed,  it  sets  out  facts  which  have  very  little  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  Korniloff ’s  conspiracy.  In  it  Mr. 
Wilcox  writes  of  the  circumstances  of  Savinkoff’s  acquaintance 
with  General  Korniloff,  of  their  activities  on  the  South-Western 
front,  of  the  reformative  work  of  Savinkoff  and  Korniloff,  and  of 
the  fate  of  their  memoranda.  All  these  facts  precede  the  rising 
only  in  point  of  time,  but  they  have  no  internal  connection  with 
it  whatever.  The  reformist  activities  of  Korniloff  and  Savinkoff 
and  the  conspirative  work  of  Korniloff  and  Zavorko,  Krymoffi 
and  the  others,  are  two  quite  separate  processes,  only  parallel  in 
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time."  To  prove  this,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  only  was  Savin- 
koff  not  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
the  conspirators  actually  deceived  him  at  the  critical  moment. 
However,  the  history  of  SavinkofE’s  acquaintance  with  Filonenko 
and  Korniloff  on  the  South-Western  front,  their  mutual  relations, 
the  appointment  of  Korniloff  as  Commander-in-Chief,  his  journey 
to  Petrograd  with  his  memorandum  to  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  short,  all  what  happened  before  the  Moscow  conference, 
has  a  great  psychological  significance.  In  his  exposition  Mr. 
Wilcox  continually  assures  his  reader  that  everything  good  that 
was  done  in  the  Russian  Army  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  and  all 
the  initiative  for  reforms,  all  the  attempts  to  improve  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  Russian  troops  and  to  save  the  front  from  disaster 
were  entirely  the  work  of  Savinkoff  and  Filonenko,  and  chiefly  of 
Korniloff  and  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  events  which 
serve  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  tragic  history  of  September 
8th-12th  are  made  to  create  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  Kerensky  and  his  friends  were  the  whole  time  applying 
the  brake  to  the  reformers’  great  undertakings,  and  that  Kerensky 
was  wavering  the  whole  time,  so  to  speak,  between  good  and  evil, 
and  only  after  the  Moscow  conference  did  he  wish  to  enter  on  the 
path  of  good,  i.e.,  to  come  over  to  the  side  of  Korniloff’ s  party — 
alas !  only  in  order  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  to  betray  this 
party — by  his  w'eakness,  at  best — and  consequently  the  task  of 
saving  the  country  also. 

Unfortunately  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  analysing  the 
opening  portion  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  work,  and  from  showing  fact 
by  fact  that  his  exposition  does  not  correspond  with  reality.  All 
his  first  article  is  artificially  connected  by  Mr.  Wilcox  with  the 
events  of  September  8th-12th  by  the  following  phrase  : — 

"  When  Kerensky  returned  to  Petrograd  on  August  30th  from  the  Moscow 
Congress  he  had  perceptibly  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Korniloff  party,  for 
he  asked  Savinkoff  to  continue  in  office  as  Acting  Minister  of  War  and 
withdrew  his  demand  for  the  resignation  of  the  Headquarters  Commissary, 
Filonenko.  He  also  acknowledged  that  in  principle  he  was  in  agreement 
with  Korniloff’s  recommendations,  and  instructed  Savinkoff  to  have  the 
Bills  embodying  them  finally  revised  and  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Cabinet.” 

I  will  commence  my  examination  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  articles  with 
this.  It  is  true  that  after  the  Moscow  Conference  I  altered  my 
instructions  about  Savinkoff ’s  resignation  and  instructed  him  to 
complete  his  preparations  for  changes  at  the  Ministry  of  War, 
but  this  was  not  at  all  because  I  had  “perceptibly  inclined”  to 
the  side  of  the  Korniloff  party,  but  from  quite  different  motives. 
On  August  31st,  i.e.,  immediately  after  the  Moscow  Conference, 
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Savinkoff  made  the  following  announcement  in  the  Press:  “I 
may  inform  you  that  I  am  remaining  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
War  Ofl&ce,  .  .  .  and  by  Kerensky’s  instructions  I  can  again  work 
in  complete  agreement  with  him  to  bring  to  life  that  programme 
which  he  indicated  in  some  passages  of  his  speech  at  the  Moscow 
Conference,  and  with  which  I  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Korniloff,  are  wholly  in  agreement.  ...  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  that  I  had  proposed  to  impede  the  functions  of 
the  Army  organisations,  and  the  news  to  that  effect  which 
appeared  in  the  Press  is  absolutely  incorrect.  .  .  .  Neither  I  nor 
General  Korniloff  ever  proposed  anything  of  the  sort.  Like 
A.  F.  Kerensky,  we  stood  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  the  Army  organisations.”  It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that 
Savinkoff  was  remaining  at  his  post  after  the  Moscow  Conference 
only  because  he  had  promised  beforehand  to  work  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  me.  And  thus  after  the  Moscow  Conference  not  only 
did  I  not  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Korniloff  party,  but  Savinkoff’s 
and  Korniloff’ 8  paths  also  completely  separated.  Savinkoff  re¬ 
turned  to  his  w'ork  at  the  Ministry,  where  he  fully  completed  his 
preparations  for  the  projects  of  Army  reforms  which  had  been 
initiated  in  the  War  Ofi&ce  on  my  instructions  long  before  Savm- 
koff  took  charge  there  or  Korniloff  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Savinkoff,  on  the  one  hand,  went  to  Headquarters  on 
September  3rd  with  these  projects  to  the  conference  which  had 
been  arranged  there  of  the  representatives  of  the  War  Office  with  , 
the  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Commissaries  at  the 
Front,  and  the  representatives  of  the  elective  Army  organisations. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  party,  i.e., 
the  group  of  conspirators,  to  which  Savinkoff  had  never  belonged, 
were  steadily  engaged  in  preparing  their  rebellion.  And  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  those  further  decisive  steps  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wilcox, 
were  taken  by  me  two  days  after  my  return  from  the  Moscow 
Conference  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Korniloff  party,  were  in  fact  in  part  directly  aimed  at  liquidating 
the  anti-Govemmental  movement  which  had  grown  up,  and  were 
partly  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Capital  and 
the  Provisional  Government  from  all  surprises  from  the  Bight 
and  from  the  Left. 

I  need  not  tell  here  how  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  had  sprung  up  in  certain  circles  of  Eussian  society  a  notion 
of  strong  authority,  and  how  a  whole  tendency  in  favour  of  a 
military  dictatorship  had  gradually  been  organised  and  had  spread, 
and  how  on  this  basis  there  were  gradually  founded  conspirative 
organisations  which  set  themselves  the  aim  of  establishing  by 
force  this  regime  in  Eussia.  I  will  only  mention  that  at  the  time 
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of  the  Moscow  Conference  this  conspirative  movement  had  grown 
so  ripe  that  its  organisers  thought  even  of  declaring  a  dictatorship 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  Moscow  Conference.  Thanks  to  the 
temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Congress  it  was  found  necessary 
to  put  this  plan  aside,  and  these  people  had  to  concentrate  all  their 
energy  for  the  preparation  of  a  real  coup  d’etat  prepared  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  conspiracy.  The  chief  centre  of  this  conspiracy 
was  Headquarters.  This  is  why  I  instructed  Savinkoff  when  he 
left  for  the  conference  about  Army  reforms  to  “liquidate,”  as  Mr. 
Wilcox  puts  it,  the  political  department  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  Staff  (page  502)  and  the  Chief  Committee  of  the  Officers’ 
League ;  the  intention  was  not  entirely  to  liquidate  the  last,  but 
only  to  remove  it  from  Mohileff  to  another  town.  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  set  out  Savinkoff ’s  first  two  instructions  correctly  ;  but  he  has 
given  them  a  meaning  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts. 

But  the  other  two  instructions  which  Mr.  Wilcox  gives  as  if 
they  were  from  me  he  expresses  quite  inaccurately  : — 

“  Savinkoff  states  that  he  was  charged  by  the  Minister  President :  .  .  . 
(3)  to  obtain  Korniloff’s  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  military 
district  out  of  Petrograd  and  its  immediate  environs,  so  that  a  state  of  war 
might  be  declared  in  that  area  separately.’’ 

In  actual  fact,  after  the  taking  of  Kiga,  Korniloff  himself  insisted 
to  the  Provisional  Government  upon  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  in  Petrograd  and  upon  the  handing  over  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  Petrograd  military  district,  including  the  Petrograd  garrison, 
to  the  exclusive  orders  of  Headquarters.  The  Government  real¬ 
ised  the  necessity  of  handing  over  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  military  district,  in 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  rear  of  the  Army  to  the  Capital  after 
the  taking  of  Biga,  but  it  could  not  agree  to  the  demand  to  hand 
over  to  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  troops  of  Petro¬ 
grad  and  its  nearest  environs,  because  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  like  every  Government,  could  not  remain  in  its  residence, 
especially  in  such  a  disturbed  time  of  war  and  revolution,  without 
any  force  to  defend  it  which  would  be  entirely  and  exclusively  at 
its  command.  The  Head  of  the  War  Office,  together  with  the 
Head  of  my  Military  Cabinet,  was  only  meant  to  work  out  at 
Headquarters  the  technical  conditions  for  the  temporary  exclusion 
of  Petrograd  and  its  surroundings  from  the  composition  of  the 
Petrograd  military  district,  and 

“  (4)  To  request  the  dispatch  to  the  capital  of  a  cavalry  corps  to  help  the 
Government  to  enforce  its  new  policy  there,  and  in  particular  to  suppress 
a  Bolshevik  rising,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  counter-espionage, 
was  to  take  place  almost  immediately  in  conjunction  with  a  German  landing 
and  ani  insurrection  in  Finland.” 
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Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  real  motive  for  the  summoning  of  the 
cavalry  corps  was  published  in  the  Press  by  Savinkoff  :  “I  asked 
the  Commander-in-Chief  for  a  cavalry  corps  at  the  demand  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  establish  martial  law  in  reality  in 
Petrograd.  This  was  called  for  by  the  strategic  necessity  of  subor¬ 
dinating  the  Petrograd  military  district  to  the  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  in  view  of  the  last  happenings  at  the  front.  The 
plan  of  declaring  martial  law  in  Petrograd  was  approved  by  the 
Provisional  Government.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  cavalry  corps, 
as  it  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was 
meant  to  defend  it  frorn  all  the  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  from 
whichever  side  they  might  come,  as,  for  example,  the  combined 
force  had  protected  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  July  from  the  attempts  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Thus,  of  the  four  “decisive  steps”  towards  the  Korniloff  party, 
two  W'ere  directed  directly  against  his  party,  and  the  two  others 
were  called  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  the  necessity  to  protect 
the  Provisional  Government  from  all  attacks  both  from  the  Left 
and  from  the  Eight.  Mr.  Wilcox  would  not  pervert  the  meaning 
of  my  instructions  to  Savinkoff  thus  if  he  had  not  been  dealing 
with  the  materials  collected  by  the  Kornilovists,  or  if,  at  least, 
he  had  been  able  to  deal  with  it  critically.  But  yet,  on  page  503, 
our  author  has  a  passage  which  might  lead  one  to  doubt  his  im¬ 
partiality  and  the  genuineness  of  his  desire  to  discover  the  true 
meaning  of  the  events.  Quoting  the  conversation  in  regard  to 
my  four  instructions  which  took  place  between  Korniloff  and 
Savinkoff  in  the  presence  of  Generals  Lukomski,  Baranovski,  and 
Romanovski,  Mr.  Wilcox,  entirely  on  his  ow’n  account,  makes  the 
following  addition  ; — 

“  Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  only  one  feature  was  the  result  of  Savinkoff ’a 
independent  initiative  :  that  was  the  request  that  the  cavalry  corps  should 
not  be  under  Krymoft.  Also,  on  his  own  responsibility,  Savinkoff  urged 
that  the  “  wild  ”  or  “  savage  ”  division,  which  was  composed  of  semi- 
civilised  tribesmen,  should  not  bo  included  in  the  force  sent  to  Petrograd.” 

Yet,  without  doubt,  Mr.  Wilcox  had  at  his  disposal  the  text  of 
Korniloff’ s  private  interview'  with  Savinkoff,  passages  from  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  author  on  pages  502-503,  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  Savinkoff  was  speaking  about  General  Krymoff  and 
the  savage  division  not  on  his  own  “  independent  initiative  ”  and 
“on  his  own  responsibility,”  but  exclusively  hy  my  instructions. 
Even  if  Mr.  Wilcox  had  not  had  before  his  eyes  the  text  of  Kor¬ 
niloff ’s  conversation  with  Savinkoff,  even  so  he  need  not  have 
spoken  of  the  “  independent  initiative  ”  of  Savinkoff,  since  he  will 
not  find  any  evidence  of  such  initiative  anywhere  in  the  published 
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materials  about  the  Komiloff  affair.  This  passage  is  the  result  of 
his  own  “independent  creation.” 

But  why  did  Mr.  Wilcox  do  this?  What  serious  significance 
has  this  suggestion  in  the  explanation  of  the  “true  meaning”  of 
the  events?  I  can  answer  plainly  that  it  is  of  vast  importance, 
because  this  invention  is  an  attempt  to  conceal  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  proofs  against  General  Komiloff.  We  must  note  the  phrase 
that  follows  this  interesting  passage  : — 

“  He  states  that  Komiloff  promised  to  fulfil  both  these  requests,  which, 
however,  he  failed  to  do.” 

Trifles,  indeed,  to  which  it  is  not  w’orth  while  to  pay  attention  ! 
Probably  the  reader  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  articles  has  simply  passed 
over  this  phrase  “promised  to  fulfil”  but  “failed  to  do”  so. 
Nevertheless,  this  promise  and  non-fulfilment  have  a  huge  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  whole  history  of  the  dispatch  of  .the  cavalry  corps 
to  Petrograd,  which  in  its  turn  is  one  of  the  principal  episodes  of 
the  affair,  without  proper  explanation  of  which  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  events  of  September 
8th-12th. 

My  “agreement”  with  Komiloff  is  mainly  shown  by  this  call 
for  troops,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  joint  activity 
with  Komiloff  at  Petrograd.  Again,  my  “betrayal”  of  Komiloff 
and  his  party  is  mainly  shown  by  my  sudden  stopping  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  cavalry  corps  wdiich  had  been  summoned  to  Petrograd 
by  the  Government  itself  in  agreement  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government,  desiring  to  protect  itself  from 
all  surprises,  wished  to  have  at  its  complete  disposal  a  fresh  and 
well-disciplined  military  force.  Having  reason  to  mistrust  General 
Krymoff  and  those  in  command  of  the  savage  division,  and,  more¬ 
over,  considering  this  division  to  be  insufficiently  disciplined  for 
service  in  a  city,  I  asked  Savinkoff  to  tell  General  Komiloff  from 
me  that  in  the  force  sent  for  the  disposal  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  savage  division  should  not  be  included,  and  that 
General  Krymoff  should  not  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
force.  Knowing  that  these  two  restrictions  were  absolutely 
necessary  conditions  for  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Petrograd, 
Savinkoff  twice  spoke  about  it  to  General  Komiloff.  Beceiving  his 
promise  strictly  to  fulfil  both  these  instmctions  of  mine,  Savinkoff, 
“fully  satisfied,”  as  Mr. Wilcox  himself  says,  returned  to  Petrograd 
and  at  once  on  the  7th  of  September  he  informed  me  of  the  matter 
and  also  of  General  Korniloff’s  loyal  attitude  towards  him.  General 
Komiloff  not  only  promised  not  to  send  Krymoff  to  Petrograd, 
but  at  the  proposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  General  Krymoff 
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was  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Government  as  Commander  of 
the  11th  Army  on  the  South-Western  front.  But  at  the  same 
time,  however,  that  Korniloff  was  promising  Savinkoff  not  to 
send  Krymoff  to  Petrograd,  General  Krymoff  at  Headquarters  was 
working  out  a  plan  for  the  occupation  of  Petrograd  and  for  intro¬ 
ducing  there  a  state  of  siege.  Moreover,  he  was  appointed  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Petrograd  Army  without  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment’s  being  informed,  and  he  left  for  Petrograd  with  the  cavalry 
corps,  at  the  head  of  which  marched  the  savage  division. 

Krymoff  left  for  Petrograd  not  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  but  having  with  him  special  instructions  from 
General  Korniloff.  On  September  7th-9th  there  approached 
Petrograd  not  troops  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  guise  of  these  the  troops  of  General  Korniloff ’s 
force  whose  aim  was  hostile  to  the  Government.  When  these 
troops  were  near  enough  to  Petrograd  on  the  evening  of  September 
9th,  V.  Lvov  came  to  me  with  General  Korniloff’s  ultimatum. 
Now,  I  think,  the  reader  will  understand  why  Mr.  Wilcox  or  his 
inspirers  had  to  invent  the  tale  of  Savinkoff ’s  “independent  initia¬ 
tive.”  The  whole  story  of  General  Korniloff’s  rising  is  dark  and 
difficult  to  understand  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  dispatch  of 
the  cavalry  corps  to  Petrograd  are  explained.  It  must  be  said  that 
General  Korniloff  himself  did  not  conceal  his  intentions  to  use 
force  of  arms  against  the  Provisional  Government.  Thus,  Mr. 
Wilcox  himself  says,  on  page  514  : — 

“  In  the  Army  Orders  which  he  posted  in  Mohileff  on  September  10th  an(1 
11th,  but  which  he  was  prevented  by  the  Government  prohibition  from 
circulating  further,  and  in  the  statement  prepared  by  him  for  the  Judicial 
Commission,  Korniloff  gives  a  very  full  oxposition,  of  his  motives  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  surrender  the  Chief  Command  and  attempting  to  compel  the 
Government  by  force  of  arms  to  carry  out  his  programme.” 

On  page  515  we  find  :  — 

“  Feeling  that  ‘  further  hesitation  would  be  fatal,’  Korniloff,  having 
assured  himself  of  the  support  of  most  of  the  other  commanding  generals, 
decided  to  use  the  3rd  Cavalry  Corps  to  compel  the  Government  ...” 

But  the  conspirators  -and,  like  them,  Mr.  Wilcox  are  only  un¬ 
successful  in  their  attempts  lo  represent  all  this  story  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  the  decision  to  “use”  the  3rd  Cavalry 
Corps  came  into  the  head  of  General  Korniloff  “suddenly,”  when 
he  was  convinced  that  Kerensky  was  endeavouring  to  break  his 
arrangement  with  him  and  that  the  Government  had  again  fallen 
under  the  influence  of, the  “Bolshevist  majority  in  the  Soviets.” 

According  to  the  conspirators’  version  this  sudden  decision  came 
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to  General  Komiloff  only  on  September  10th  after  he  had  received 
at  Headquarters  the  text  of  my  proclamation  to  the  population 
of  September  9th,  where  I  seemed  to  declare  General  Komiloff  a 
“traitor.”  General  Kornilolf  himself  gives  the  same  explanation 
in  one  of  his  own  depositions.  But  this  explanation "^cannot  with¬ 
stand  criticism.  On  September  6th  Krjrmoff  at  Headquarters  was 
already  working  out  his  plan  of  approach  upon  Petrograd.  On 
September  7th  Komiloff ’s  troops  in  the  guise  of  the  Government 
troops  were  already  moving  on  Petrograd.  On  September  8th- 
9th  there  took  place  and  were  concluded  General  Komiloff’s 
arrangements  with  the  Generals  at  the  front,  by  whom  he  was 
convinced  “of  the  support  of  the  other  commanding  Generals.” 
On  September  9th  General  Komiloff  sent  a  proposal  to  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  military  divisions  at  the  rear  to  take  orders  only 
from  him,  and  on  the  same  day,  September  9th,  General  Kry- 
moff’s  force  began  its  march  upon  Petrograd.  Finally,  already 
on  the  evening  of  September  8th  there  took  place  at  Headquarters 
the  final  conference  about  the  nature  of  the  dictatorship  (General 
Komiloff,  Aladin,  Zavoikoand  Filonenko  took  part),  and  General 
Komiloff  by  telegraph  invited  certain  prominent  politicians  to 
come  immediately  to  Headquarters  to  discuss  “  State  matters  ” 
of  extraordinary  importance,  i.e.,  to  establish  a  new  Government 
attached  to  the  dictatorship. 

It  is  clear  from  this  short  chronology  how  energetically  every¬ 
thing  was  being  prepared  for  the  moment  of  General  Krymoff’s 
entry  into  Petrograd.  The  measures  which  I  took  simultaneously 
(on  the  night  of  September  10th)  against  the  further  approach  of 
Krymoff’s  force  led  to  the  complete  failure  of  the  adventure.  “As 
soon  as  Komiloff  realised  that  Krymoff’s  expedition  had  failed 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  that  civil  war  ”  (page 
516),  says  Mr.  Wilcox,  thus  in  fact  recognising  the  significance 
of  General  ICrymoff’s  force  in  the  events  of  September  8th-12th. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  harped  so  long  on  Mr.  Wilcox’s  invention  of 
Savinkoff’s  “independent  initiative”  in  the  episode  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  the  Cavalry  Corps,  “at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.” 
Everyone  who  has  read  the  articles  I  am  discussing  and  is  now 
acquainted  with  my  remarks  about  them  will  understand  how 
important  it  is  to  determine  the  genuine  facts  which  were  con¬ 
nected  with  General  Krymoff’s  name,  facts  which,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wilcox’s  independent  inventions,  remained  unknown  to  the 
readers  of  his  articles,  which  were  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  an  understanding  of  “the  true  meaning  of  the  incident.” 
These  facts  destroy  every  possibility  of  connecting  the  summoning 
of  the  troops  with  any  sort  of  agreement  I  am  supposed  to  have 
made  with  General  Komiloff’s  party,  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
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beyond  doubt  the  reality  of  the  quite  definite  form  of  General 
Komiloff’s  and  hie  party’s  activity. 

But  Mr.  Wilcox  writes  mainly  of  the,  so  to  speak,  intimate  side 
of  my  relations  with  General  Korniloff  and  his  party  through 
V.  Lvov  (my  “friend  ’’)  whom  I  instructed  “secretly  ’’  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  Headquarters. 

“  Lvov  is  a  man  of  eminently  mediocre  talents,  and  the  role  into  which 
he  thrust  himself  here,  on  the  grounds  of  his  close  personal  friendship  with 
Kerensky,  was  merely  that  of  a  messenger,  but  the  effects  of  his  intervention 
shook  the  political  world  like  an  earthquake.”  (Page  604.) 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  never  any  close  personal  friendship, 
or  even  any  friendship  whatever,  or  close  relations,  between  V. 
Lvov  and  me.  Indeed,  not  only  was  there  no  friendship,  but  after 
the  compulsory  exit  of  V.  Lvov  from  the  Provisional  Government 
in  July  of  last  year,  he  was  extremely  hostile  towards  me.  He 
never  hid  this,  and  even  declared  that;  “Kerensky,  e’est  mon 
ennemi  mortel”  And  on  September  8th,  late  in  the  evening,  he 
said  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement :“  Kerensky 
did  not  want  to  be  a  dictator,  so  we  shall  give  him  one.”  Secondly, 
V.  Lvov  never  was  my  “messenger.” 

”  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Kerensky,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Special 
Commifision,  admitted  that  Lvov  went  to  Headquarters  at  his  request.” 
(Page  505.) 

says  Mr,  Wilcox.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  said.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  I  gave  my  evidence  before  the  Special  Commission 
I  declared  that  even  the  word  “  Headquarters  ”  was  not  mentioned 
during  my  first  conversation  with  V.  Lvov  on  September  4th. 
And  that  I  never  sent  him  with  any  instructions  and  that  all  this 
episode  consisted  mainly  in  that  V.  Lvov,  like  many  others  at 
that  time,  discussed  the  weakness  of  the  Government  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  our  authority  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  Provisional  Government  of  new  elements  who 
bad  actual  strength  in  the  country.  This  conversation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  Moscow  Conference,  where  the  question 
had  been  raised  of  a  closer  union  between  the  democracy  and  the 
privileged  classes,  and  therefore  this  theme  of  conversation  was 
quite  natural  on  V.  Lvov’s  part,  all  the  more  so  as  precisely  at 
the  time  there  had  taken  place  at  Moscow  a  political  conference 
of  the  group  of  public  men  with  whom  V,  Lvov  had  been  in  close 
connection  in  the  Duma,  I  would  enquire  how  Mr.  Wilcox  can 
affirm  that  I  admitted  on  examination  that  which  I  never  said 
and  which  is  not  in  the  stenographic  report  of  my  examination 
which  is  about  to  be  published  in  England?  This  time  Mr. 
Wilcox  is  not  guilty  of  “independent  initiative.”  He  is  only 
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reproducing  a  phrase  from  the  forged  resume  of  my  examination 
which  the  Kornilovists  published  in  the  Press  instead  of  my 
original  deposition,  which  was  in  their  hands.  Besides  this  un¬ 
successful  reference  to  myself,  Mr.  Wilcox  adds  that  Aladin  and 
Bobrinsky — the  accused  in  the  Korniloff  affair — declared  that, 
according  to  V.  Lvov’s  words  :  “Kerensky  empowered  him  to 
negotiate  with  Headquarters  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment.”  He  said  that  “Kerensky,  wished  the  negotiations  to  be 
secret,  as  he  feared  that  attempts  might  be  made  on  his  life  from 
the  side  of  the  parties  supporting  him  if  anything  was  divulged 
before  a  definite  result  had  been  reached.”  But  Lvov,  in  spite 
of  all  his  “invalid  condition,”  does  not  confirm  this  rubbish  in 
any  way  in  any  of  his  depositions.^ 

But  Mr.  Wilcox  would  probably  not  have  referred  to  Aladin 
and  Dobrinsky  at  all  if  he  had  considered  the  matter  more 
seriously.  He  would  have  realised  in  that  case  that  these  two 
gentlemen  together  with’  Zavoiko  were  precisely  the  organisers  of 
Lvov’s  journey  to  me,  first  on  September  4th  for  reconnaissance, 
and  later,  on  September  8th,  to  present  Korniloff ’s  secret  ultima¬ 
tum.  The  point  is  that,  when  the  conspiracy  was  sufficiently 
ripe,  when  the  troops  and  Krymoff’s  detachment  might  enter 
Petrograd  any  day,  the  organisers  of  the  whole  adventure  had  to 
find  a  means  of  penetrating  to  me  besides  the  normal  methods  of 
communication  between  Headquarters  and  me  as  Prime  Minister 
and  War  Minister.  At  first  Aladin  personally  undertook  the 
attempt,  but  I  categorically  refused  to  receive  him.  Then  he 
tried  with  equal  unsuccess  to  penetrate  to  me  with  the  help  of  the 
ex-Prime  Minister,  Count  G.  E.  Lvov,  who,  however,  refused 
to  help  him  in  this.  But  Count  G.  E.  Lvov  thought  it  well  to 
inform  me  of  his  uneasy  surprise  that,  when  Aladin  received  his 
refusal  and  was  leaving  him,  he  very  significantly  asked  him  to 
inform  me,  the  Prime  Minister,  that  henceforward  no  changes  in 

(1)  Mr.  Wilcox,  by  the  way,  so  blindly  follows  his  favourite  sources  of 
information  that  occasionally  he  falls  into  quite  humorous  situations.  Explaining 
by  his  invalid  condition  V.  Lvov’s  “confused  and  fragmentary  ”  declarations, 
Mr.  Wilcox,  without  any  attempt  to  be  critical,  repeats  Lvov’s  words  how 
“  his  health  had  been  broken  and  his  memory  impaired  by  a  month  of  solitary 
confinement  in  the  Dowager  Tsaritza’s  room  at  the  Winter  Palace,  where  his 
sleep  was  continually  disturbed  by  Kerensky  singing  operatic  roulades  in  the 
adjoining  apartment.’’ 

Could  not  Mr.  Wilcox  guess  that,  even  if  I  had  wished  to  disturb  Lvov’s 
valuable  health  with  my  arias,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  work  which 
occupied  me  for  twenty  hours  a  day  and  compelled  me  the  whole  time  to  be 
with  people,  I  could  not  have  been  able  to  spend  whole  nights  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  room  to  Lvov’s  singing  “  operatic  roulades  ’’  there.  I  assure  Mr. 
Wilcox  that,  if  I  had  wished  to  break  Lvov’s  health  in  some  such  manner,  I 
should  liave  placed  ten  big  drums  in  Lvov’s  own  room.  Really,  there  should 
be  some  limits  to  human  credulity. 
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tHe  composition  of  the  Provisional  Government  ought  to  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  Headquarters.  Aladin  and  Co.  after 
this  unsuccess  decided  to  make  use  of  V.  Lvov,  rightly  considering 
that  he,  as  a  Member  of  the  Duma  and  an  ex-Member  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  could  at  any  time  easily  have  an  interview 
with  me.  Thus,  on  September  3rd,  after  a  conference  with 
Aladin  and  Bobrinsky  in  Moscow,  Lvov  came  to  Petrograd,  and 
at  once,  on  September  4th,  had  an  interview  with  me.  On 
September  6th  he  was  again  in  Moscow,  meeting  Aladin  and 
Bobrinsky  again.  On  the  same  day  he  left  for  Mohileff  with 
Bobrinsky,  and  with  Aladin's  letter  to  Zavoiko.  On  September 
6th  he  reached  Headquarters,  where  he  was  in  the  company  of 
the  same  Bobrinsky  and  of  Zavoiko,  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
able  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Korniloff.  At  this  inter¬ 
view,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Zavoiko  also  was  present,  he  was 
given  instructions  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  With  the  first 
train  after  this  interview  with  General  Korniloff  V.  Lvov  came 
to  Petrograd,  and  on  September  8th  he  came  to  me  there  almost 
straight  from  the  station  with  General  Korniloff’ s  “proposal.” 
This  haste  is  quite  intelligible  when  one  remembers  that  at  this 
time  General  Krymoff’s  detachment  was  already  fairly  near  to 
Petrograd. 

But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment  that  I  sent  Lvov  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  General  Korniloff.  With  what  instructions?  On  this 
question  it  is  impossible  to  receive  any  plain  and  coherent  answer 
from  the  people  in  Korniloff’s  party.  Mr.  Wilcox  refers,  on 
page  505,  to  General  Korniloff’s  statement  in  his  deposition  to 
the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  that  Lvov,  coming  in  my  name,  had 
only  made  enquiries,  but  that  he  (Korniloff)  himself  in  reply  to 
these  enquiries  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  dictatorship  in 
some  form  or  another.  Meanwhile,  on  September  9th  again,  Kor¬ 
niloff  himself  told  Savinkofif  on  the  direct  wire  that  Lvov  had 
come  to  him  with  a  proposal  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  “accept 
the  dictatorship  and  announce  this  fact  through  the  present  Pro¬ 
visional  Government.” 

V.  Lvov  declared  in  all  his  depositions  that  he  had  proposed 
nothing  in  my  name,  but,  in  the  deposition  which  Mr.  Wilcox 
mentions,  V.  Lvov  actually  announces  that  Korniloff  not  only 
did  not  propose  any  ultimatum  to  him,  but  that 

“  Korniloff  submitted  to  him  ‘  no  kind  of  ultimatum,’  and  what  passed 
between  them  was  a  ‘  simple  conversation,’  in  the  course  of  which  various 
desires  in  the  sense  of  strengthening  the  Government  were  discussed.’’ 

And  yet  on  the  same  September  8th  Lvov  himself  confirmed 
before  a  witness  that  the  proposals  which  he  had  set  out  in  writing 
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came  direct  from  General  Korniloff.  Whence  does  this  disagree¬ 
ment  come  between  the  two  parties  to  the  conversation?  Why 
does  General  Korniloff  report  the  same  conversation  with  Lvov 
in  a  quite  different  way  ?  Why  did  he  in  the  course  of  time  deny 
his  own  declaration  that  I  myself  had  proposed  to  him  through 
Lvova  coup  d’etat  against  myself? 

The  matter  is  easily  explained.  Neither  those  who  sent  Lvov 
to  me,  nor  Lvov  himself,  knew  until  afterwards  that  my  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Lvov  on  September  8th,  which  they  supposed  had  taken 
place  between  us  two  alone,  had  in  actual  fact  been  overheard, 
unknown  to  Lvoff,  by  a  third  person.  This  person,  the  Assistant 
of  the  Director  of  the  Militia  (Police)  Department,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evidence  to  the  juge  d’ instruction  on  September  9th,  the 
day  after  the  conversation  of  Lvov  with  me.  “  I  happened  to  be 
in  Kerensky’s  room,  and  inttended  to  leave  in  view  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  he  was  about  to  have  with  Lvov.  But  Kerensky  asked  me 
to  stay  and  I  remained  in  his  room  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
conversation.  Kerensky  brought  with  him  two  documents  :  first, 
he  read  out  aloud  to  Lvov  the  tape  of  the  telegraphic  direct  wire 
from  Headquarters,  which  contained  Kerensky’s  conversation  with 
General  Korniloff,  the  same  which  you  are  showing  me  now.  And 
Lvov  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  conversation  set  out  on 
the  tape.  Then  Kerensky  read  aloud  to  Lvov  Lvov’s  own  note, 
which  you  are  showing  me  now,  and  Lvov  confirmed  also  the 
correctness  of  this  document,  declaring  that  all  that  was  proposed 
in  this  note  came  from  General  Korniloff.  .  .  .  Further,  Lvov 
said  that  the  public  and  everyone  at  Headquarters  were  so  roused 
against  Kerensky  and  the  Provisional  Government  that  General 
Korniloff  could  not  answer  for  Kerensky’s  personal  safety  in  any 
place  in  Eussia,  and  therefore  Kerensky’s  and  Savinkoff’s  journey 
to  Headquarters  was  essential ;  and  Lvov  on  his  side  gave  Keren¬ 
sky  ‘  good  advice  ’  to  accept  and  carry  out  General  Korniloff ’s 
conditions.  Advising  Kerensky  to  fulfil  General  Korniloff’s  de¬ 
mands,  Lvov  said  that  General  Korniloff  offered  posts  in  the  new 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  he  was  forming  to  Kerensky — as  Minister 
of  Justice — and  to  Savinkoff — as  Minister  of  War  and,  I  think, 
of  Marine.” 

On  September  8th  General  Korniloff  did  not  yet  know  of  this 
witness’s  account,  but  afterw'ards  he  did  know  of  it,  and  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  change.  But  here  is  the  original  text  of  the  document 
which  Mr.  Wilcox  so  disdainfully  calls  ‘‘a  few  detached  thoughts.” 
It  is  printed  on  page  106  of  the  Eussian  text  of  my  book  The 
Korniloff  Affair  : — 

“  General  Korniloff  proposes  (1)  to  declare  martial  law  in  Petrograd; 
(2)  to  give  all  the  military  and  civil  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Oom- 
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inander-in-Ohief ;  (8)  the  resignation  of  all  Ministers,  including  the  Premier 
himself,  and  the  transfer  temporarily  of  control  from  the  Ministers  to  their 
assistants  until  the  establishment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  Cabinet.— 
(Signed)  V.  Lvov.  Petrograd,  August  26th  (September  8th),  1917.” 

Thus,  if  Mr.  .Wilcox  had  made  use  of  all  the  materials,  and  not 
only  of  the  evidence  cunningly  shuffled  by  the  conspirators,  he 
himself  could  have  shown  that  Lvov  had  not  simply  “  jotted  down 
a  few  detached  thoughts,”  but  set  out  in  an  accurate  form  General 
Korniloff’s  proposal,  that  I  did  not  snatch  the  document  and  put 
it  into  my  own  pocket  in  order  not  to  give  Lvov  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  what  he  himself  had  written,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  read  him  his  document  and  he  confirmed  its 
correctness ;  that  although  Lvov  was  arrested,  this  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  setting  out  on  paper  General  Korniloff’s  proposal, 
but  only  after  this  had  been  confirmed  on  the  direct  wire  by 
General  Korniloff  himself. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  now  to  read  again  my  conversation 
on  September  8th  with  General  Korniloff  on  the  direct  wire 
(October  issue,  pp.  507-508),  and  to  compare  it  with  these  “de¬ 
tached  thoughts  ”  of  Lvov  and  with  the  above  declaration 
made  by  our  witness  who  was  present  with  us  during  our  conver¬ 
sation.  Then  everyone  will  see  plainly  that  I  had  good  reason, 
after  all  these  conversations,  to  conclude  that  Lvov  was  acting 
as  a  plenipotentiary  for  General  Korniloff,  and  that  General  Komi- 
loff  himself  confirmed  to  a  sufficient  degree  what  Lvov  had  said 
to  me.  “Yesterday  evening  during  my  conversation  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  direct  wire  I  confirmed  to  him  what  I  had 
said  through  Lvov,”  said  General  Korniloff  on  September  9th  to 
Savinkoff  on  the  direct  wire. 

Even  Mr.  Wilcox  agrees  that 

‘‘  The  Minister-President  asked  for,  and  received,  a  confirmation  of  Lvot'b 
message,  but  neither  of  the  two  speakers  indicated  what  the  message  was, 
except  so  far  as  the  single  pointy  of  the  journey  to  Headquarters  WM 
concerned.” 

Thus  General  Korniloff  answers  the  questions,  put  in  a  conspira- 
tive  manner,  as  only  a  man  would  answer  who  thoroughly  knew 
what  significance  is  contained  in  these  questions,  which  would 
be  mysterious  for  outsiders.  One  may  ask  why  Mr.  Wilcox  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give  his  readers  the  text  of  V.  Lvov’s 
“detached  thoughts.”  Why  does  he  hide  in  his  pocket  the  little 
key  to  my  mysterious  conversation  with  General  Korniloff?  By 
the  way,  on  page  508  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  V.  Lvov  was  not 
present  at  the  apparatus  at  the  time  of  my  conversation  with 
General  Korniloff,  that  he  did  not  know  to  what  abuse  his  name 
was  being  put,  and  that  afterwards  he  protested  against  the 
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freedom  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  taken  with  it.  From  the 
evidence  given  above  by  the  person  who  was  present  at  my  second 
conversation  with  Lvov  when  I  had  in  my  hands  already  the 
tape  record  of  my  conversation  with  General  Komiloff ,  it  is  clear 
that  Lvov  not  only  did  not  protest  against  the  abuse  which  I  had 
made  of  his  name,  but  on  the  contrary  confirmed  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  he  acknowledged  that  I  had  not  in  my  conversation 
with  General  Korniloff  transgressed  those  limits  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  arranged  between  me  and  Lvov.  I  had  to  hold  my 
conversation  with  General  Korniloff  on  the  direct  wire  without 
Lvov  only  because  the  latter  arrived  nearly  an  hour  later  than 
the  time  w^e  had  arranged,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  General 
Korniloff  wait  any  longer  at  the  apparatus. 

“‘Before  the  Special  Commission,’  continues  Mr.  Wilcox,  ‘Kerensky 
replied  that  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  he  felt  entitled  to  make 
use  of  this  ruse  in  order  to  induce  Korniloff  to  talk  more  freely  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.” 

I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  ; 

I  said  only  what  I  have  just  repeated.  In  this  case  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  been  made  a  victim  of  the  falsification  of  my  deposition  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  This  silence  of  Mr.  Wilcox  about 
Lvov’s  document  has  served  the  same  purpose  as  his  act  of  direct 
creation  in  regard  to  the  “independent  initiative”  of  Savinkoff. 
Because  of  this  silence  about  Lvov’s  document  the  events  of  the 
evening  of  September  8th,  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  formal 
liquidation  of  the  Korniloff  adventure,  remain  for  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
readers  unintelligible  and  obscure.  And  Mr.  Wilcox,  following 
his  sources,  is  able  to  explain  the  whole  liquidation  as  a  tragic 
misunderstanding  brought  about  by  the  unexplainable  interference 
of  my  “messenger,”  V.  Lvov.  All  attempts  to  liquidate  this  mis¬ 
understanding  painlessly  were  in  vain,  since  the  Prime  Minister, 
under  the  influence  of  this  evil  counsellor  Nekrasoff,  and  of  the 
Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Deputies,  after 
some  wavering  refused  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation 
to  General  Korniloff,  and  “by  the  evening  of  September  10th 
the  breach  between  Komiloff  and  Kerensky  was  complete  and 
final.” 

Of  course,  in  reality,  this  was  not  at  all  the  case.  Lvov’s 
arrival  and  the  answers  given  to  me  by  General  Korniloff  on  the 
direct  wire  on  the  evening  of  September  8th,  in  connection  with 
the  approach  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  towards  Petrograd,  made  the 
situation  absolutely  clear  to  me.  Taking  into  account  all  that 
had  preceded  and  all  the  serious  information  we  had  about  the 
preparation  of  a  conspiracy,  I  had  no  doubt  that  only  by  the  most 
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decisive  and  speedy  measures  was  it  possible  to  smother  at  the 
very  outset  the  conflagration  which  was  beginning,  and  to  save 
my  country  from  the  upheaval  towards  which  those  short¬ 
sighted  politicians  and  bold  adventurers  wished  to  drive  it. 

On  the  night  of  September  9th  the  Provisional  Government 
gave  me  special  plenipotentiary  powers  to  liquidate  the  revolt.  I 
took  immediately  the  most  essential  measures  in  order  to  stop 
the  further  advance  of  General  Krymoff’s  force  upon  Petrograd, 
and  I  proposed  to  the  Government  to  dismiss  General  Komiloff 
from  his  position  and  to  call  him  to  Petrograd,  etc.  Mr.  Wilcox 
declares,  on  page  510,  that  I  received  on  the  night  of  September 
9th  “full  powers,”  i.e.,  that  I  became  in  fact  dictator,  and  con¬ 
sequently 

“  Kerensky  must  bear  the  entire  responsibility  for  everything  that  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Government  during  those  'days.  In  particular  his 
appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  must  have  been  his  own  work,  and 
not,  as  it  was  officially  announced  to  be,  a  Cabinet  decision.” 

The  responsibility  for  all  that  the  Government  did  in  those  days 
lies  upon  me,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  bear  it.  But  still,  I  did 
not  ask  for  full  powers  for  myself  on  September  9th,  nor  did  I 
receive  the  same;  but  I  was  given  powers  only  “to  take  .quick 
and  decisive  measures  to  cut  ofE  at  the  roots  all  attempts  upon 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  country  and  upon  the  civil  rights  which 
have  been  won  by  the  Revolution,”  as  was  stated  in  my  official 
proclamation  to  the  population.  Therefore  my  taking  over  the 
duties  of  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  “my  own  work,”  but  was 
the  common  decision  of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  brought  about  by  special  circumstances  of  which  this  is 
not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  speak. 

I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  established  the  lack  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Mr.  Wilcox’s  exposition  and  the  real  events 
which  took  place  in  Russia  between  September  4th  and  14th. 
Therefore  I  shall  only  briefly  touch  upon  certain  other  contra¬ 
dictions,  the  significance  of  w^hich  is  by  itself  sufficiently  plain. 

“During  the  9th  of  September,”  says  Mr.  Wilcox,  “Kerensky 
took  no  absolutely  irretrievable  step,”  but  on  the  night  of  Septem¬ 
ber  10th,  at  the  time  when  General  Alexeieff,  whom  Kerensky 
asked  to  resume  the  Chief  Command,  came  to  know  in  Kerensky’s 
quarters  in  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  documents  about  the  Kor- 
niloff  affair,  Kerensky  “apparently”  received  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  “We  do  not  know  what  passed 
between  Kerensky  and  the  Committee,”  continues  Mr.  Wilcox, 
but  he  hints  very  plainly  that  the  hostile  and  uncompromising 
position  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  after  this  conference  acted  disas¬ 
trously  on  Kerensky’s  conduct  and  that  the  Soviet  drove  him  to 
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the  uncompromising  step  of  publishing  the  proclamation  in  which' 
the  word  ’’treason  ”  was  for  the  first  time  used  and  applied  to  the 
activities  of  Komiloff.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Wilcox  not  know  what 
took  place  between  me  and  the  Committee  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10th,  but  nobody  in  the  world  knows,  because  no  con¬ 
ference  between  me  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petro- 
grad  Soviet  took  place  either  on  the  night  of  September  10th  or 
altogether  during  the  whole  time  when  the  Korniloff  affair  waft, 
being  liquidated.  Not  “apparently,”  but  absolutely  certainly  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Wilcox  or  his  inspirers  have  consciously  de¬ 
sired  to  give  their  suggestions  the  appearance  of  actuality. 

So  far  as  the  terrible  proclamation  is  concerned  with  the  word 
"treason,”  inspired,  forsooth,  by  the  Soviet,  “It  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Kerensky,”  says  Mr.  Wilcox,  “that  this  proclamation 
was  the  work  of  Nekrasoff,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  was 
sent  along  the  railway  lines  without  the  Minister  President’s 
knowledge.”  According  to  Vladimir  Bourtzeff,  he  adds,  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me. 

I  never  confessed  anything  of  the  kind,  and  here,  once  more, 
Mr.  Wilcox  is  making  a  quotation  from  my  forged  deposition. 
The  text  of  my  proclamation  to  the  people  of  September  9th  from 
first  to  last  was  revised  by  me  jointly  with  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Nekrasoff,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no  word  “treason”  or 
declaration  of  Korniloff  as  a  traitor  in  this  proclamation.  Here  is 
the  corresponding  place  in  this  proclamation  :  “  Considering  that 
in  the  presentation  of  these  demands  to  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  in  my  person  there  was  evidenced  the  desire  of  certain 
circles  of  Eussian  society  to  take  advantage  of  the  serious  position 
of  the  country  to  establish  in  it  a  state  of  Government  which  was 
contrary  to  the  conquests  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  thought  it  necessary  ...”  and  there  follows  a  list 
of  measures  taken  by  the  Government  and  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  to  keep  calm.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wilcox  again  returns  to  the  question  of  the  disastrous  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Soviet  upon  me,  and  hints  transparently  why  I 
refused  Milioukoff  and  General  Alexeieff’s  request  to  allow  them 
to  interfere  in  my  conflict  with  General  Komiloff  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  the  opposed  sides  to  a  compromise  : — 

“  Bogdanoff,  one  of  the  chief  Soviet  officials,  boasted  at  a  meeting  that 
the  Political  Department  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  bearing  of  the  mediation 
of  Alexeieff  and  Milioukoff,  ‘  acted  with  all  energy  and  prevented  any  kind 
of  agreement  between  Korniloff  and  the  Government.’  ” 

Perhaps  Bogdanoff  boasted  this,  although  I  have  never  either 
heard  or  read  anything  about  this  before.  But  the  Soviet  could 
not  have  any  influence  upon  my  refusal  to  allow  Alexeieff  and 
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Milioukoff  to  interfere,  however  much  it  wanted  to,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  I  heard  Milioukoff’s  and  Alexeieff’s  re¬ 
quest,  I  refused  it  on  the  spot  decisively  and  categorically.  “At 
the  same  time  the  Soviets  usurped  to  themselves  many  of  the 
functions  of  Government,”  states  Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  indeed,  Kor- 
niloff’s  rising,  arousing  in  the  masses  a  psychology  of, absolute 
distrust  for  the  authorities,  resuscitated  Bolshevism  in  the  Soviets 
and  their  tendency  to  usurp  the  functions  of  government,  but 
this  happened  rather  later,  and  the  Government  fought  against 
it  the  whole  time.  The  liquidation  of  General  Korniloff’s  rebellion 
was  conducted  by  the  Provisional  Government  so  independently 
of  all  influences  that  it  was  precisely  from  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
circles  that  I  was  reproached  for  not  desiring  in  those  difficult 
days  to  lean  upon  the  Soviet  and  the  Soviet  organisations.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  democratic  leaders  and  my  personal  friend 
actually  reproached  me  publicly  for  this,  saying  that  my  “head 
had  been  turned”  by  power. 

At  the  end  of  his  study  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  Korniloff 

“  wanted  to  emancipate  it  [the  power]  from  the  illicit  and  paralysing 
influence  of  the  Soviets.  In  the  end  this  influence  destroyed  Russia,  and 
Korniloff’s  defiance  of  the  Government  was  the  last  faint  hope  of  arresting 
the  process  of  destruction.” 

This  quite  corresponds  with  the  first  words  of  Korniloff’s  procla¬ 
mation  on  September  9th  where  he  declares  war  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  :  “Forced  to  an  open  rising,  I,  General  Korniloff,  declare 
that  the  Provisional  Government,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  Bolshevist  majority  in  the  Soviets,  .  .  .”  This  is  an  obvious 
falsehood,  since  before  the  Korniloff  rising  there  had  not  been  a 
Bolshevist  majority  in  a  single  Soviet,  and,  as  it  happened,  in 
the  time  preceding  Korniloff’s  rising  the  political  influence  of 
the  Soviets  was  less  than  ai  any  other  time  of  the  Eevolution. 
In  the  summer  the  organs  of  local  government  which  had  been 
created  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  had  begun  to  function ; 
the  excitement  of  the  first  months  of  the  Revolution  was  wearing 
off,  and  the  Soviets  were  losing  their  exclusive  significance  in 
the  life  of  the  masses.  This  healthy  and  normal  evolution  was 
acclaimed  in  the  Press  by  the  most  active  members  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  themselves.'  The  absurd 
attempt  of  General  Korniloff  to  force  matters  to  a  crisis  destroyed 
all  this  intense  half-year’s  labour  to  construct  a  national  machine, 
and  it  again  threw  the  masses  on  to  the  path  of  anarchy  and  ruin. 
Within  a  week  after  the  Korniloff  rising  the  Soviets  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Then  everywhere  Bolshevist  majorities 
came  into  being,  and  there  began  under  the  motto  “All  power  to 
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the  Soviets  ”  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  unbridled  masses  with  states¬ 
manship  and  order  in  Eussia. 

The  Komiloff  adventure  was  the  prologue  to  the  Bolshevist’s 
coup  d' Hat.  Had  there  been  no  September  9th,  there  would  have 
been  no  November  7th. 

But  Korniloff  himself  loved  Eussia  deeply  in  his  own  way,  and 
it  was  not  bad  faith  but  lack  of  knowledge  and  political  experience 
which  urged  him  upon  the  disastrous  path  whither  certain  irre¬ 
sponsible  groups  of  political  and  financial  jobbers  and  political 
adventurers  enticed  him.  Zavoiko,  Aladin,  and  the  rest  were  only 
casual  people,  and  with  ambiguous  pastsu;  behind  their  backs  stood 
influential  anonymities  who  at  the  decisive  moment  saved  them¬ 
selves,  but  abandoned  Korniloff. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  make  a  somewhat  long  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  General  Alexeieff  written  on  September  12th, 
1917,  to  the  now  new-fledged  Germanophil  Milioukoff ;  it  throws 
a  bright  light  behind  the  screens  of  the  Korniloff  rebellion  : — 

“  *  The  Korniloff  affair  was  not  the  affair  of  a  group  of  adventurers,  and 
you  know  to  a  certain  degree  that  certain  circles  of  our  society  not  only 
knew  all  about  it,  not  only  sympathised  with  the  idea,  but  helped  Korniloff 
as  far  as  they  could.  ...  I  have  one  more  question :  I  do  not  know  the 
addresses  of  Vyshnegradski,  Poutiloff,!  and  the  others.  The  families  of  the 
imprisoned  oflScers  are  beginning  to  starve,  and  I  insist  on  their  coming 
to  their  aid.  Surely  they  will  not  abandon  to  their  fate  and  to  starvation 
the  families  of  those  to  whom  they  were  linked  by  the  common  bond  of 
an  idea  and  preparation.  ...  In  that  case  [t.e.,  if  this  demand  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  satisfied]  General  Korniloff,’  General  Alexeieff  continues,  ‘  will  be 
forced  to  declare  in  detail  before  the  court  the  wEole  plan  of  preparation, 
all  the  conversations  with  persons  and  groups  and  their  participation,  in 
order  to  show  the  Russian  people  with  whom  he  was  working  what  real 
aim  he  was  pursuing,  and  how,  abandoned  by  all  in  his  moment  of  need, 
he  had  to  appear  before  an  improvised  court  with  only  a  small  number 
of  officers.’  ” 

Comment  is  needless. 

A.  Kerensky. 

(1)  Well-known  Russian  financiers  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  certain  group 
of  Banks. — ^A.K. 
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Not  so  much  lack  of  ships,  or  men,  or  even  money — for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  money  had  become  merely  a  matter  of  printing  on  paper — 
proved  the  undoing  of  Germany,  but,  first,  the  crumbling  of  the 
home  front,  marked  by  increasing  signs  of  political  disintegration 
and  disorder,  and,  secondly,  the  want  of  liquid  fuel,  without  which 
aeroplanes  cannot  fly,  submarines  cannot  dive,  and  army  tractors, 
laden  with  food,  munitions,  and  stores,  cannot  move. 

So  long  as  there  was  hope  of  victory,  privations,  severer  in 
the  crowded  towns  than  in  the  sparsely  populated  countryside, 
were  supported  by  the  German  people  much  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  poor  of  this  country,  provided  with  all  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion  as  interpreted  by  their  masters,  used  to  suffer 
hell  on  earth  in  the  expectation  of  being  amply  rewarded  in 
heaven.  Once  the  chance  of  victory  had  disappeared,  ordinary 
German  men  and  women,  short  of  everything  that  makes  life 
pleasant,  and  sorrowing  for  their  dead,  began  to  ask  each  other 
why  the  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  should  be  continued. 
That  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  war,  at  a  moment  when 
Hindenburg  was  still  giving  the  assurance  that  the  battlefront 
held,  and  could  continue  to  hold  on  a  shortened  and  stronger 
front,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  Germany’s  dreams  of 
domination. 

The  want  of  oil  arose  from  a  much-criticised  operation,  when 
the  British  Navy  threw  a  comparatively  small  body  of  troops 
into  Salonica ;  those  troops  were  joined  by  French  soldiers  and 
others,  and  eventually  overcame  Bulgarian  resistance,  thus 
forcing,  first,  Turkey,  and,  then,  Austria-Hungary,  out  of  the 
war.  In  that  way  Germany,  without  indigenous  resources,  was 
left  without  prospect  of  further  supplies  of  oil.  Oil  is  essential  to 
nations  in  these  modern  days  of  the  swift-pulsing  internal- 
combustion  engine,  which  has  conquered  the  air,  made  the  under¬ 
seas  habitable,  and  enabled  armies  to  travel  by  land  at  a  speed 
undreamt  of  by  our  ancestors.  General  Allenby  operating  in 
Syria,  and  General  Marshall,  with  another  sea-supported  army, 
moving  forward  from  success  to  success  in  Mesopotamia,  rein¬ 
forced  the  constriction  imposed  on  Central  Europe  by  the  naval 
blockade,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  which 
by  that  time  had  lost  whatever  support  Bulgaria  supplied.  It 
then  became  a  race  between  revolution  and  peace  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  by  the  first  week  in  November  Germany  stood 
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alone,  in  all  the  accumulated  physical,  mental,  and  moral  distress 
of  four  and  a  half  years  of  war.  These  events,  succeeded  by  a 
reawakening  of  the  courage  of  Eumania,  reacted  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  German  naval  and  military  power.  No  further  supplies 
of  oil  were  to  be  obtained  from  Rumania,  Galicia,  or  Baku,  and 
without  oil  the  days  of  Germany’s  active  exercise  of  naval  and 
military  power  were  numbered.  From  that  moment  the  speedy 
ending  of  the  war  was  certain,  even  apart  from  the  influence 
which  the  defection  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Austria-Hungary 
had  upon  the  war-wearied  population  of  the  German  Empire, 
already  in  retrospective  mood,  and  beginning  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  its  rulers  from  the  Kaiser  downward,  and  reaching 
out  for  the  power  of  self-government  so  long  denied  it  under 
the  Imperial  organisation  which  Bismarck  invented  and  the 
Emperor  William  II.  prostituted  to  the  pursuit  of  his  mad 
ambitions. 

That  forms  the  simple  and  dramatic,  and  even  anomalous, 
epitaph  on  a  war  which,  drawing  into  its  vortex  twenty  of  the 
great  democracies  of  the  world,  has  convulsed  civilisation  for  the 
best  part  of  five  years,  and  in  the  end  has  dragged  down  the 
three  remaining  autocracies  of  Europe.  In  a  recent  article  ^  it 
was  recalled  that  “years  ago  an  associate  of  Herr  von  Kuhlmann, 
and  one  of  the  shrewdest  observers  of  German  conditions,  who 
was  impressed  by  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  remarked  that  everything  depended  on  the  three 
Kaisers  holding  together.  Autocracy,”  he  declared,  “is  a  gipsy- 
pot  which  stands  on  a  tripod ;  the  Tsar,  the  Kaiser,  and  the 
Austrian  Emperor  are  the  only  absolute  rulers  remaining  in  the 
world,  and  they  must  support  each  other  at  all  costs ;  knock  away 
one  of  the  supports,  and  the  other  two  indubitably  will  fall,  and  the 
whole  boiling  of  autocracy  will  come  to  the  ground.”  When 
that  forecast  was  repeated  and  elaborated  two  months  ago,  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  fulfilled 
in  our  experience,  and  that  the  world  would  watch,  in  wondering 
amazement,  the  curtain  fall  on  the  last  scene  of  the  greatest 
drama  ever  enacted. 

We  have  won  the  war — we,  the  people  of  the  British  Empire, 
who,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  struggle  to  its  close,  have 
borne  the  main  burden,  naval,  military,  economic,  and  financial, 
supporting  one  Ally  after  another  when  he  showed  signs  of 
fainting  by  the  way — sometimes  with  troops,  at  other  times  with 
money,  with  food,  with  coal,  with  corn,  or  with,  ships.  Without 
our  sea  power,  represented  by  ships  of  war  and  ships  of  com- 

(1)  “When  Germany  ‘  Sees  Red,’  ”  by  Archibald  Hurd,  Fortnightly 
Rbviiw,  October,  1918. 
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merce,  the  struggle  would  have  been  over  by  Christmas,  1914 
then  in  1916,  afterwards  in  1916,  later  on  in  1917,  and  finally 
in  the  opening  of  this  year;  but  we  held  on,  communicating  our 
strength,  and  perhaps  something  of  our  courage,  to  our  Allies, 
eventually  bridging  the  Atlantic  for  the  United  States.^ 

On  the  eve  of  the  sequence  of  events  which  niarked  the  end  of 
the  war,  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French  delivered  a  speech  at 
Belfast,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  : 

“The  small  Army  which  I  took  to  France  in  1914  became  the  instrument 
through  which  the  British  Empire  had  to  learn  another  long  and  painful 
lesson.  It  seems  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  the  power  and  magni- 
tude  of  the  British  people  are  invariably  destined  to  be  displayed  rather  in 
their  wonderful  determination  to  face  and  overcome  difficulties  and  dangers 
when  they  arise  than  in  their  statesmanlike  ability  to  provide  effectually 
against  them.  In  other  words,  that  Army  was  too  small,  and  much  too  weak 
in  the  matter  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to 
perform.  Our  methods  of  carrying  on  war  have  been  aptly  described  as  a 
process  of  muddling  through,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  a  very  good  description. 
But  in  a  sense  only.  Because  in  the  process  of  this  muddling  through  we 
have  seen  before,  and  we  have  seen  again  in  this  war,  with  what  magnificent 
courage  and  tenacity  British  soldiers  can  face  enormous  odds  and  pay  with 
their  lives  the  inevitable  penalty  of  inadequate  peace  preparation.  We  have 
seen  also  how  a  great  nation  can  rise  to  the  occasion.  That  small  nucleus  of 
military  strength  which  took  the  field  in  1914  has  gradually  extended  in  these 
four  years  of  desperate  struggle  into  the  magnificent  Imperial  Army  which  is 
now  gaining  victory  after  victory,  and,  combined  with  the  other  forces  of 
Marshal  Foch’s  great  command  on  the  "Western  Front,  is  even  now  dealing 
the  last  great  smashing  blow  to  what  was  the  most  powerful  military 
organisation  in  the  world." 

So,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  French,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  General  Staff  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  we  have  “muddled  through  this  war  ” — and  yet  we 
have  won.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Field-Marshal  apparently  agrees 
with  the  frequently  reiterated  statement  that  this  country  has 
always  muddled  through  its  wars.  If  that  be  the  real  verdict  of 
history,  we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  our  methods  and  our  efforts, 
for,  as  a  German  reminded  his  fellow-countrymen  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  have  never  lost  a  war.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
we  have  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  world,  opposing  one  great 
Power  after  another,  and  bringing  to  the  dust  the  ambitions 
of  one  would-be  master  of  Europe  after  another — Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Napoleon,  and  now  the 
Kaiser.  The  fruits  of  muddling  are  revealed  on  any  atlas; 
we  hold  a  beneficent  sway  over  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  400,000,000  people,  widely  distributed  over 
the  universe,  gladly  pay  their  allegiance  to  King  George.  Our 

(1)  British  ships  carried  62  per  cent,  of  the  American  troops,  besides  supply¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  the  naval  escort  as  protection  against  submarines. 
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success  time  and  again  cannot  be  due  to  accidental  causes,  and 
it  has  certainly  not  been  due  to  the  size  of  our  military  forces. 
Th'  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  the  historian  of  the  British  Army, 
has  reminded  us  that  before  this  war  opened  this  country 
“never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  existence  put  60,000  of  her 
own  children  in  the  line  of  any  battlefield,  and  very  rarely  as 
many  even  as  30,000.”  Consequently  we  cannot  attribute  the 
position  in  the  world  which  we  occupy  to-day  to  our  standing 
as  a  military  Power.  Lord  French  is  not  the  first  soldier  to 
blame  the  British  people  for  the  character  of  their  preparations 
for  war,  and  he  stands  beside  other  soldiers  in  having  failed  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  victory  after  victory  has  followed  our  arms 
on  land,  as  well  as  by  sea,  through  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  the 
failure  to  maintain  in  these  islands  a  standing  array  comparable 
to  those  supported' by  Continental  nations,  which  most  British 
soldiers — quite  naturally,  let  it  be  admitted,  but  quite  wrongly — 
would  like  to  see  maintained. 

But  Lord  French  is  not  an  ordinary  soldier.  He  is  an  officer 
with  a  long  and  distinguished  record,  and  to  his  words  many 
IKU'sons  attach  great  importance  as  coming  from  a  Field- 
Marshal  who,  in  training  the  Army  at  Aldershot,  in  shaping 
military  policy  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  which  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1914,  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  the  military  problems  of  the  British 
Empire.  What  was  Lord  French’s  opinion  of  our  military  system 
before  the  war?  On  June  10,  1912,  he,  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  delivered  a  speech  in  the  City.  It  happened  that 
that  day  Lord  Haldane,  on  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  had  de¬ 
livered  up  the  seals  of  his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Lord  French  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion,  not  only  of  Lord 
Haldane’s  administration,  but  of  the  British  Army  : — 

“Lord  Haldane  took  up  the  position  of  War  Secretary  at  a  time  of  great 
stress  and  trial,  a  time  when  most  important  problems  of  national  defence 
were  awaiting  solution,  and  problems  which  appeared  to  be  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  of  solution  with  the  means  which  the  country  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
its  military  administrators.  To  the  eyes  of  many  the  task  was  an  almost 
superhuman  one.  But  Lord  Haldane’s  great  brain,  his  desire  for  work,  and 
his  imperturbability  to  opposition  were  triumphant  over  every  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  he  had  left  the  Army  having,  he  (Lord  French)  ^Bought  he  might 
fairly  say,  inaugurated  and  made  a  military  fighting  machine  and  establiehed 
a  system  of  national  defence  such  as  this  country  never  had  before,  and 
which  was  far  more  suited  to  our  present  needs  than  anything  had  been  in 
the  past.” 

Lord  French  did  not  then  suggest  that  “the  Army  was  too 
small  and  much  too  weak  in  the  matter  of  guns  and  ammunition 
for  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  perform  ” ;  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  he  told  the  nation  that  it  possessed  a  military  fighting 
machine  such  as  it  had  never  had  before  and  one  which  was  “far 
more  suited  to  our  present  needs  than  anything  had  been  in  the 
past.”  At  that  time  the  possibility  of  war  with  Germany  was 
already  being  canvassed,  and  by  some  observers  was  regarded 
as  inevitable. 

The  statements  of  1912  w’ere  not  after-dinner  pleasantries, 
but  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  officer  who  knew  the  secret  which 
Viscount  Grey  did  not  reveal  to  the  country  until  he  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  3rd,  1914.  In  that  memorable 
declaration,  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  announced  that  during 
the  Agadir  crisis  of  1906  the  British  Goveinment  informed  France 
that  nothing  could  be  promised  in  the  way  of  support  to  that 
country  in  war  against  Germany  unless  such  action  was  subse¬ 
quently  to  receive  the  whole-hearted  support  of  British  public 
opinion  when  occasion  arose  : — 

“  That  position  was  accepted  by  the  French  Government,  but  they  said  to 
me  at  the  time,  and  I  think  very  reasonably,  ‘  If  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  might,  when  a  sudden  crisis  arose,  justify 
you  in  giving  to  France  the  armed  support  which  you  cannot  promise  in 
advance,  then,  unless  between  military  and  naval  experts  some  conversations 
have  taken  place,  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  that  support,  even  if  you  wish 
to  give  it,  when  the  time  comes.’  There  was  force  in  that.  I  agreed  to  it, 
and  authorised  the  conversations  to  take  place,  but  on  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  nothing  which  passed  between  the  military  and  naval  experts 
should  bind  either  Government  or  restrict  in  any  way  their  freedom  to  come 
to  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  give  their  support  when  the 
time  arose.” 

As  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  Lord  French  must 
presumably  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  those  “  conversations  ” ; 
he  must  have  had  access  to  the  most  secret  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  French  General  Staff  as  to  the  strength,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  efficiency  of  the  French  Army  and  also  of  the  German 
Army.  And  presumably  the  military  readiness  of  Eussia  was 
examined  and  the  possibility  of  Germany  advancing  through 
Belgium  explored.  Little  has  been  revealed  as  to  the  character 
of  those  “conversations,”  but,  at  any  rate,  though  the  British 
Government  held  its  hands  free,  the  military  staffs  of  this  country 
and  France  made  tentative  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the 
British  Army  taking  its  part  in  the  defence  of  France  in  a 
German-made  war  of  aggression.  In  the  knowledge  of  those 
“conversations,”  Lord  French  only  two  years  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  hostilities,  gave  the  country  the  assurance  not  only  that  it 
had  a  military  fighting  machine  such  as  it  had  never  possessed 
before,  but  that  it  “  was  far  more  suited  to  our  present  needs  than 
anything  in  the  past.”  Not  a  word  of  criticism  could  be  raised 
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if,  in  the  light  of  the  war,  and  particularly  of  the  early  days  when 
he  commanded  the  Expeditionary  Force,  Lord  French  had  now 
declared  that  the  British  and  French  Military  Staffs  over-estimated 
the  military  power  of  France  and  Eussia,  or  under-estimated  the 
strength  of  the  blow  which  Germany  eventually  struck,  and  that, 
in  the  conditions  which  confronted  him  in  August,  1914,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  British  Army,  the  suitability  of  which  he 
affirmed  in  1912,  was  too  small  for  the  task  allotted  to  it.  That 
would  be  a  reasonable  declaration.  But  in  the  light  of  his 
services  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  a  participator 
in  the  famous  “conversations,”  is  it  reasonable  to  ignore  the 
guarantee  given  in  1912  and  to  declare  on  the  eve  of  our  over¬ 
whelming  victory  on  the  Continent  that  “the  Army  was  too  small, 
and  much  too  weak  in  the  matter  of  guns  and  ammunition  for 
the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.”  It  is  not  difficult  to 
be  wise  after  the  event ;  but  was  not  Lord  French  in  the  position 
to  be  wise  before  the  event? 

It  may  be  suggested  that  undue  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  speech  of  this  distinguished  soldier  on  the  eve 
of  the  tiiumphant  vindication  of  our  peace  preparations  and 
our  war  policy.  But  do  not  Lord  French’s  words  find  an  echo 
among  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  this  country?  Is  there 
not  a  widespread  impression  that  we  were  unprepared  for  war? 
Have  not  many  persons  during  the  past  four  years  and  more  of 
this  cataclysmic  struggle  deplored  the  deaf  ear  which  was 
turned  to  Lord  Eoberts’  scheme  of  “  a  nation  in  arms  ”  ?  Is  there 
not  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  that  if  only  we  had  had  other  and 
wiser  rulers  we  should  have  been  able  to  place  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  on  the  opening  of  the  war  not  160,000  men  only,  but 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  many?  Is  there  not,  in  short,  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  errors  of  policy  were  committed  in  the  days  before  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  and  that  errors  of  policy  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  one  after  another,  since  that  fateful  day  in  August  when 
we  declared  war  on  Germany  in  defence  of  civilisation?  Now 
that  a  new  era  is  dawning,  its  character  and  development  un¬ 
known,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  glance  back  and  endeavour 
to  discover  how  it  is  that  a  nation,  which  many  distinguished 
soldiers  tell  us  always  muddles  through  its  wars,  has  once  more 
emerged  not  as  one  of  the  victors,  in  the  greatest  Continental  strug¬ 
gle  which  has  ever  been  known,  but  as  the  victor,  though  its 
principal  antagonist  possessed  an  army  which  in  size  and  effi¬ 
ciency  outrivalled  any  army  hitherto  known.  Without  vain 
boasting  we  can  claim  that  we  have  been  the  main  instrument, 
under  Providence,  in  defeating  the  Central  Powers  and  ridding 
the  world  of  the  curse  of  Prussianism  and  all  that  it  stood  for. 
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Unless  this  war  is  to  be  the  last  war  in  human  experience,  it 
were  well  that  its  lessons  should  be  examined  while  its  incidents 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  in  order  that  in  shaping  future 
policy  we  may  not  sow  the  seeds  of  ruin  of  the  British  Empire. 

Were  we,  in  fact,  unprepared  for  war?  In  order  to  answer 
that  question,  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  Empire  and  therefore  the  character  of  its  defensive  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  British  Empire  consists  of  a  series  of  “islands,”  for 
where  its  shores  are  not  washed  by  the  sea  it  is  defended 
either  by  deserts,  impenetrable  mountains,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  by  the  friendly  sentiments  of  another  English-speaking 
and  English-derived  people.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  is,  before  the  British  Empire  had  any  existence,  our  defen¬ 
sive  policy  has  been  maritime.  The  Baleigh  Tercentenary  has 
recently  been  celebrated ;  but  it  has  perhaps  been  overlooked 
that  the  broad  principles  of  British  defensive  policy  were  settled 
during  the  stormy  lifetime  of  that  soldier-statesman,  to  persist 
during  succeeding  generations.  The  question  of  the  hour 
was  :  How  could  the  sparse  population  of  England  defend  this 
island  from  the  monstrous  power  which  Spain  then  wielded? 
Raleigh,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  First  Invention  of  Ships  md 
the  Several  Parts  thereof,  enunciated  a  great  doctrine:  “Who¬ 
soever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade ;  whosoever  com¬ 
mands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  world  itself  ”  ;  in  other  words,  the  sea  con¬ 
trols  the  land.  He  reminded  his  fellow-countrymen  that  “the 
shipping  of  England,  with  the  great  squadron  of  his  Majesty’s 
Navy  Royal,  are  able,  in  despight  of  any  prince  or  State  in 
Europe,  to  command  the  great  and  large  fields  of  the  ocean.”^ 
Raleigh  was  impressed,  as  all  British  statesmen  of  comprehension 
have  since  been  impressed,  by  the  advantage  which  ships  have 
over  armies :  “A  fleet  of  ships  may  be  seen  at  sunset,  and  after 
it  at  the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  morning  they  may  recover 
Portland,  whereas  an  army  on  foot  shall  not  be  able  to  march 
it  in  six  dayes.  Again,  when  those  troops,  lodged  on  the  sea¬ 
shores,  shall  be  forced  to  march  from  place  to  place  in  vain  after 
a  fleet  of  ships,  they  will  at  length  sit  down  at  the  midway  and 
leave  all  at  adventure.”  Raleigh’s  doctrine  of  defence  of  England 
became  the  doctrine  of  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
process  of  time  of  the  British  Empire,  because  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  consists  of  a  series  of  islands,  the  seas  not  their  defence,  but 
their  peril  unless  defended  by  the  only  force  possible.  When  it 
was  stated  before  the  opening  of  the  present  war  that  the  “Navy 
is  our  first  line  of  defence,”  what  was  meant  was  that  we  still 
(1)  Cf.  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson  (Navy  Records  Society). 
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remained  faithful  to  the  great  principle  Raleigh  enunciated  and 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  their  companions  practised. 

We  in  the  British  Isles  owe  a  duty  to  our  kith  and  kin  in  the 
oversea  Dominions  and  to  the  people  of  India  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  greater  than  that  which  we  owe  to 
any  Ally,  however  close  and  however  threatened  by  aggression. 
For  the  needsi  of  the  Empire  we  required  in  1914  not  only  a 
supreme  fleet,  but  a  mobile  army  to  be  carried  swiftly  across  the 
seas,  fully  equipped,  to  any  one  of  a  score  of  destinations  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  dictate.  Such  an  army  prepared  for  sea  trans¬ 
port  must  necessarily  be  lightly  equipped,  because  the  weight 
which  ships  can  bear  is  limited.  Once  it  was  admitted  that  such  an 
army  was  necessary,  and  that  India  and  other  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  had  to  be  garrisoned,  it  had  also  to  be  conceded  that 
a  national  militia  or  “  a  nation  in  arms  ’  ’  was  unsuited  to  fulfil 
such  Imperial  obligations.  Nothing  less  than  a  long-service  army, 
equipped  for  service  overseas,  met  the  requirements  of  a  widely 
distributed  Empire  in  which  almost  every  form  of  government, 
and  almost  every  stage  of  civilisation,  was  represented,  from  the 
Pacifist  of  the  Mother  Country  to  the  natives  in  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

Those  were  the  fundamental  principles  which  had  been  carried 
into  effect  when  the  war  occurred — first,  a  supreme  fleet  on  which 
fifty  millions  sterling  was  spent  annually,  and,  secondly,  the 
largest  long-service  army  which  any  nation  had  ever  maintained. 
The  Regular  Army  and  its  Reserves  numbered  in  round  numbers 
450,000  officers  and  men,  and,  in  addition,  India  maintained  a 
native  army  of  about  200,000  men,  the  valour  of  whom  has 
been  tested  during  this  war  and  not  found  wanting.  But  that 
was  not  all.  The  doctrine  of  the  invulnerability  of  these  islands 
to  invasion  was  accepted,  but  provision  was  made  on  the  off- 
chance  that  the  fleet  might  fail  at  a  moment  when  all  the  regular 
forces  in  this  country  were  on  duty  overseas.  During  Lord 
Haldane’s  administration  the  Volunteers  were  transformed  into 
a  field  force,  adequately  equipped  for  the  protection  of  these 
islands  against  invasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pause  to  discuss 
anew  the  controversy  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Territorials  for 
the  particular  rdle  which  it  was  intended  that  they  should  sup¬ 
port.  They  were  in  process  of  training  as  the  defence,  in  the 
last  resort,  of  these  islands,  when  the  war  came,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  vindicate  their  claims  on  the  nation’s  gratitude  on 
the  battlefields  of  Belgium  and  France,  in  the  Near  East,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  India.  Their  record  is  such  that  those  of  them  who 
survive  can  afford  to  consign  to  the  consuming  flames  all  the  sheets 
of  paper  once  "devoted  to  their  disparagement. 
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Nor,  again,  is  that  all  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
our  preparations  for  war.  The  Officers  Training  Corps  had  been 
established  long  before  hostilities  broke  out,  eventually  to  provide 
officers  for  the  new  armies  which  were  afterwards  to  be  raised 
to  meet  the  unexpected  military  developments  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  had  been  founded  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  furnish  during  the  long  struggle  an  un¬ 
paralleled  exhibit  of  the  tenacity  of  British  women — devoted, 
unpaid,  and  very  infrequently  recognised  servants  of  the  State 
in  the  hour  of  that  State’s  greatest  emergency ;  and  behind  this 
organisation  was  the  medical  arm,  also  prepared  for  war. 

Even  that  summary  does  not  complete  the  brief  survey  of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  an  event  which  every¬ 
one  hoped  we  might  escape  with  honour.  When  hostilities  be¬ 
came  inevitable,  there  was  locked  up  in  a  safe  in  one  of  the 
Government  buildings  a  volume  entitled  “The  War  Book.”  Its 
custodian,  as  well  as  its  editor,  was  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
who  was  afterwards  to  fill  a  similar  position  in  relation  to  the 
jWar  Cabinet.  That  book  was  in  preparation  for  several  years, 
and  was  compiled  by  “a  Sub-Committee  for  the  Co-ordination 
of  Departmental  Action  at  the  Outbreak  of  War  ” ;  it  was 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  This  Sub- 
Committee  was  composed  of  the  principal  permanent  officials  of 
the  various  Departments  of  State,  and  it  endeavoured  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  demands  of  war  on  the  public  services.  In  the  course 
of  many  months’  labour,  it  produced  a  volume  definitely  assigning 
to  each  department,  and  not  merely  the  War  Office  and  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  but  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  its  legis¬ 
lative  association  with  the  railways  and  shipping,  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  its 
responsibility  for  action  under  every  head  of  policy.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  laid  down  in,  the  War  Book,  drafted  all  the  proclamations, 
Orders  in  Council,  letters,  telegrams,  and  miscellaneous  notices 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  have  to  be  issued  on  the  outbreak' 
of  war.  Another  Committee  was  at  work  considering  the  position 
of  mercantile  shipping  in  the  event  of  war,  and  it  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  State  Insurance  of  ships  and  cargoes.  When  hostili¬ 
ties  were  sprung  upon  us,  the  nation  reaped  the  full  advantage 
from  all  tl\is  work  and  the  transition  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a 
state  of  war  was  made  so  smoothly  and  created  so  little  disloca¬ 
tion  that  the  cry  was  raised  that  we  should  continue  “business 
as  usual.” 

In  the  knowledge  of  those  measures  naval,  military,  and  ad- 
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ministrative,  and  in  the  light  of  the  victory  which  we  have 
achieved,  can  it  be  declared  that  we  were  unprepared  for  war  and 
have  muddled  through?  It  may  be  said  that  the  Expeditionary 
Force  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  in  order  to  stem  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Mons  and  of  the 
other  actions  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  will  ever  be  a  sad,  if 
glorious,  page  of  British  history.  In  the  emergency,  the  exact 
character  of  which  was  evidently  not  foreseen,  the  Territorial 
Force,  it  may  also  be  urged,  was  called*  upon  to  sustain  a  part 
for  which  it  was  not  created  and  for  which  it  was  not  trained. 
All  that  may  be  admitted.  Does  it  not  point,  however,  rather 
to  an  under-appreciation  of  the  enemy’s  military  power  by  the 
military  authorities  of  England  and  France  than  to  a  want  of  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  by  this  country?  At  least  this  is  certain,  that 
the  help  which  we  gave  to  France  was  larger  and  of  greater  effici¬ 
ency  than  our  Ally  had  expected  to  receive.  The  Expeditionary 
Force  was  mobilised  at  once — five  times  as  great  a  force  as  we  had 
ever  before  mobilised  in  a  similar  period — and  it  was  transported 
across  the  Channel  with  a  swiftness  and  a  competency  unparal¬ 
leled  in  amphibious  warfare,  ^  It  was  moved,  moreover,  in 
defiance  of  a  naval  doctrine,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Tor- 
rington,  to  the  effect  that  oversea  expeditions  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  enemy  fleet  had  been  defeated.  So 
long  as  an  enemy  “fleet  in  being  ”  existed,  we  ought  not  to  have 
moved  a  man  across  the  Channel ;  but  we  did  so,  leaving  this 
country  practically  denuded  of  trained  troops,  and  in  defying 
this  traditional  naval  doctrine  in  face  of  the  second  greatest  fleet 
in  the  world  we  exhibited  a  courage  of  which  our  successors  will 
be  proud. 

If  the  nation  and  the  Government  had  listened  to  Lord  Eoberts 
and  adopted  his  scheme  of  a  “nation  in  arms,”  would  our  position 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  have  been  better  than  it  was?  It  is  very 
essential  to  understand  exactly  what  this  scheme  was.  In  a  letter, 
which  is  almost  forgotten,  Lord  Eoberts’  private  secretary  ex¬ 
plained  that  Lord  Eoberts  had  never  advocated  “compulsory 
service.”  “He  wishes  to  see  universal  military  training  estab¬ 
lished  for  home  defence  and  for  service  abroad,  with  a  regular 
army  for  policing  the  Empire.”  His  proposal  was  based  upon 
the  fear  that  the  Fleet  might  fail  in  its  essential  rdle  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  this  country  against  invasion.^  And,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary,  he  urged,  to  have  a  nation  in  arms  as  a  provision 
against  invasion.  That  was  his  main  thesis.  He  declared  that 
“our  total  military  requirements  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
power  to  mobilise  or  embody  a  million  men,  of  whom  300,000 

(1)  Cf.  "Fallacies  and  Facts,”  by  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts. 
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should  be  immediately  available  oversea,  and  to  keep  this  million 
up  to  strength  in  the  course  of  war.”  Lord  Eoberts  had  in  mind 
as  he  explained,  “a  national  militia  scheme”  primarily  only  de¬ 
signed  “to  liberate  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  for  their  proper 
strategic  work,”  and  “providing  an  unlimited  reservoir  of  trained 
men  who  would  in  all  probability  volunteer  for  oversea  work  in  a 
great  national  struggle.”  In  discussing  the  various  schemes  which 
were  then  being  advoq^ited,  Lord  Eoberts,  whose  courage,  cour¬ 
tesy,  charm  of  manner,  and  unique  career  won  many  friends  for 
his  proposals,  favoured  that  of  “national  service”  : — 

“  This  scheme  is  primarily  concerned  only  with  creating  a  better  Territorial 
Force  than  the  one  at  present  existing.  The  annual  contingent,  estimated  at 
about  150,000,  after  subtracting  recruits  for  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marifaes,  for  the  emigrants  and  for  the  merchant  service,  is  to  be  trained 
for  four  months  in  the  infantry  (rather  more  in  the  other  arms),  and  to  be 
called  up  for  a  short  annual  repetition  training  during  the  next  three  years. 
The  military  age  is  to  be  from  eighteen  to  thirty.  This  would  give,  after 
allowing  for  wastage,  a  total  force  of  nearly  1,400,000.” 

He  accepted  the  estimate  of  the  National  Service  League  that 
the  scheme,  “including  a  bounty  of  305.  a  year  to  80,000  of  the 
force  to  take  the  liability  of  the  present  Special  Reserve,”  at 
dG8,600,000,  or  “a  net  increase  to  the  Estimates  of  under 
i04,OOO,OOO  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  existing  Territorial 
Force  and  Special  Reserve  which  would  be  abolished.”^ 

What  happened  on  the  outbreak  of  war?  In  the  first  place  the 
nation  discovered  that  its  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Fleet  had  not  been  misplaced,  and  not  only  the 
Regular  Army,  with  its  Reserves,  but  the  Territorial  Force  was 
sent  overseas.  Our  naval  primacy  became  the  sheet  anchor  of 
the  Allied  cause,  and  it  was  recognised  that,  but  for  the  British 
Fleet,  Germany  would  have  won  before  the  leaves  fell  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  as  the  Kaiser  had  prophesied.  Is  that  so  small 
a  matter  that  it  can  be  ignored  when  it  is  suggested  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  war?  Lord  Kitchener,  on  becoming  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  at  Lord  Haldane’s  suggestion  to  Mr.  Asquith, 
then  himself  Secretary  for  War,  did  not  consider  it  a  bagatelle, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  foundation  upon  which  his  whole  military 
policy  rested.  Having  dispatched  the  Expeditionary  Force  to 
France,  he  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  our  dominance  by  sea,  to  carry 
out  two  schemes.  In  the  first  place,  he  arranged  for  a  “general 
post”  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  hostilities  no  fewer  than  a  million  British  troops, 
including  Reservists  and  Territorials,  were  carried  in  British 
transports  guarded  by  British  men -of- war.  The  well-trained 

(1)  The  War  Office  estimated  the  gross  cost  at  nearly  £13,000,000. 
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Regular  soldiers  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  Empire  were  thus  drawn 
in  for  service  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  Territorials.  Was  that  a  small  achievement,  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  preparations  made  in  peace,  that  it  should  be  omitted 
in  any  survey  of  our  state  of  readiness  for  war?  In  the  second 
place.  Lord  Kitchener  proceeded  to  raise  the  New  Armies  which 
will  always  be  associated  with  his  name.  He  was  able  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  this  scheme  in  confidence,  first,  in  the  screen  which  the 
Fleet  provided,  insuring  freedom  from  invasion  of  a  country 
which  had  been  denuded  of  practically  all  its  regular  forces,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  instinctive  patriotism  of  a  people  w’ho,  although 
they  seldom  indulge  in  exhibitions  of  national  pride,  have  shown 
themselves  in  one  emergency  after  another  great  sons  of  a  great 
country,  proud  of  its  traditions  and  its  achievements. 

The  difficulty  which  confronted  Lord  Kitchener  was  not  that 
of  obtaining  men,  but  of  equipping  an  army  to  be  composed  of 
those  men.  Recruiting  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  it  outpaced 
armament.  Only  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  organisation 
of  an  army  or  have  walked  over  the  battlefields  soaked  in  blood 
during  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  can  realise  the  character 
of  the  problem  which  the  raising  of  the  new  armies  presented. 
And  that  brings  us  back  to  “the  nation  in  arms.”  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  it  was  ever  proposed  under  this  scheme  to  provide  heavy 
guns,  transport,  and  all  the  other  impedimenta  for  Conti¬ 
nental  warfare?  If  it  be  conceded  that  there  w'as  no  such 
intention,  as  indeed  there  was  not,  then  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  adopted  shortly  before 
the  war,  when  it  first  took  definite  shape,  the  only  difference 
would  have  been  that  instead  of  raw  recruits  the  country  would 
have  had  at  its  disposal  in  the  emergency  a  limited  number  of' 
men,  armed  with  rifles,  it  is  true,  but  waiting  to  be  equipped 
to  take  their  places  side  by  side  with  the  trained  men  of  the 
Kegular  Army.  If  this  war  has  demonstrated  one  thing  more 
than  another  it  is  that  it  is  little  short  of  murder  to  send  men  to 
the  battle  line  unless  they  are  adequately  provided  with  muni¬ 
tions,  and  the  so-called  “nation  in  arms”  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  equipment.  Lord  French  and  others  who 
have  borne  a  splendid  part  in  this  struggle,  which  the  nation  will 
never  forget,  may  claim  that  our  military  forces  were  not  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  to  meet  the  Germans,  but  it  rests  with  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Government  in  the  days  before  the  war 
to  show  that  they  w'ere  conscious  of  that  weakness  and  recom¬ 
mended  readjustments  which  were  ignored  by  the  Government. 
From  the  opening  of  the  war  to  its  close,  the  military  situation 
has  been  governed  by  munition  output  and  it  is  no  rash  statement 
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that  no  British  soldier  contemplated  any  such  demand  for  muni- 
tions — and  particularly  heavy  guns — as,  in  fact,  events  showed  to 
be  necessary.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George — “a  politician 
provided  the  munitions  when  the  need  arose. 

And  now  we  have  muddled  through.  And  there  is  an  idea 
that  the  course  of  the  war  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  major 
errors  due  to  the  interference  of  “politicians.”  That  raises  an 
important  issue.  War  did  not  suspend  the  British  Constitution, 
and  it  still  remained  the  duty  of  the  Government,  elected  by  the 
country,  to  govern.  It  may  be  urged  that  party  government  is 
good,  or  is  bad,  but  that  is  beside  the  point,  for  the  Government, 
however  elected,  is  the  only  organisation  for  governing  in  war, 
as  in  peace ;  it  is  supreme,  and  necessarily  supreme,  over  Navy 
and  Army  as  over  the  civil  Departments  of  the  State.  Any  other 
order  of  things  eventually  resolves  itself  into  some  form  of 
Anarchy,  whether  the  power  passes  into  the  hands  of  sailors, 
soldiers,  or  self-constituted  civilian  rulers.  But  Ministers,  it  may 
be  urged,  are  ignorant  of  naval  and  military  matters.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case,  and  there  have  been  brilliant  exceptions, 
as  our  history  shows.  The  Government  of  the  day  selects  its 
naval  and  military  advisers.  Not  one  sailor  or  one  soldier,  but 
groups  of  sailors  and  groups  of  soldiers.  During  the  war  a  good 
deal  has  been  heard  about  naval  and  military  advice,  as  though 
no  differences  of  opinion  ever  existed  among  sailors  on  the  one 
hand,  or  among  soldiers  on  the  other.  The  contrary  is,  in  fact, 
the  case,  for  just  as  doctors  differ,  so  do  the  trained  minds  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  differ.  The  difference  between  our  British  sys¬ 
tem  of  Government  and  the  German  system,  as  exhibited  by  this 
war,  is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  broad  lines  of  war  policy  has 
rested  in  this  country,  not  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  with 
the  Ministers.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  examine  the 
views  of  their  experts,  views  not  always  coinciding,  and  then  to 
determine  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  leaving  the  experts 
in  their  proper  field — namely,  to  carry  the  policy  into  effect  with 
the  means  provided.  That  is,  in  fact,  what  has  happened  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  that  wise  division  of  responsibility  that  we 
owe  our  victory. 

But  when  we  come  to  a  closer  examinatiorr  of  the  repeated 
suggestion  that  “  politicians  ”  have  interfered  unduly  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war,  does  not  the  matter  resolve  itself  into  the  rivalry 
between  what  has  been  described  as  the  “Western  School,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  majority  of  soldiers,  and,  judging  by  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  of  civilians  also,  and  the  “Eastern  School,”  consisting 
of  a  minority  of  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  civilians,  including 
some  “politicians,”  who  had  faith  in  the  “side  shows”  of 
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the  war,  or  the  policy  of  “  small  packets  ”  ?  This  particular  aspect 
of  war  policy  has  already  been  discussed.^  It  may  be  permissible 
to  recall  a  passage  not  without  its  bearing  on  recent  events. 

Our  'Army  has  always  been  small  because  our  Navy  has  been  large,  just  as 
down  to  recent  years  the  German  Navy  was  small  because  the  Army  was 
large,  the  one  Power  being  maritime,  and  the  other  continental.  Our  military 
force  being  exiguous,  it  is  suggested  that  from  the  opening  of  the  war' onwards, 
and  particularly  after  the  new  Army  had  been  created,  we  should  have 
pour^  every  man  at  our  disposal  into  France,  without  regard  for  the  safety 
of  the  outer  Empire,  which  was  definitely  menaced,  and  without  endeavouring 
to  counter  the  machinations  of  the  enemy.  India,  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  our  interests  in  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  our  position  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific — could  we  afford  to  leave  them  without  protection?  The  best 
defence  is  offence ;  any  other  policy  is  folly.  Only  a  Power  with  the  command 
of  the  sea  can  use  a  small  army  effectively.  On  that  principle  our  military 
organisation  has  been  based,  the  Army  being  created  for  oversea  expeditions. 
Once  the  seas  are  commanded,  the  Power  with  the  predominant  naval  force 
can  conceal  its  military  movements;  it  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  surprise, 
and  the  advantage  of  surprise  means  that  a  very  small  military  force  can 
achieve  a  great  objective.  If  the  military  force  is  used  at  short  range,  being 
employed  where  the  enemy  expects  that  it  will  be  employed,  it  naturally 
follows  that  a  much  larger  number  of  men  must  be  used. 

After  a  justification  of  the  strategic  conception  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  Expedition,  regretting  that  the  operation  was  misplanned, 
a  defence  was  made  of  the  “Salonika  adventure,”  which,  it  was 
then  urged,  should  be  abandoned,  together  with  the  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine  expeditions.  We  now  have  the  most  conclusive 
commentary  upon  all  such  controversies.  Events  have  proved 
the  value  of  sea-power  employed  at  long  range,  as  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Salonika — “the 
side  shows.”  By  means  of  the  comparatively  small  military 
forces  which  the  British  Fleet  projected  against  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  the  former  country  was  forced  to  surrender  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  and  the  latter  to  seek  subsequently  an  armistice.  As  a 
result  of  this  break-up  of  the  Central  Alliance  and  the  constriction 
placed  upon  its  peoples  by  the  British  Fleet,  in  association  with  the 
Allied  Fleets,  the  Emperor  Karl,  his  armies  retreating  in  disorder 
before  the  Italians,  could  not  find  peace  sufficiently  swiftly  to 
save  either  his  throne  or  his  Empire.  These  results  were  achieved 
at  a  time  when  the  G-erman  Army,  though  retreating,  was  retreat¬ 
ing  on  the  Western  front  in  good  order  to  its  own  frontiers.  But, 
as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  naval  blockade,  the 
home  front  in  Germany  crumbled.  The  war  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  knock-out  blow  was  given  by  sea-power.  The  Fleet  alone 
could  not  have  won  the  war ;  the  British  Army  alone  could  not 
(1)  “Side  Shows  of  the  War,”  Fobtnightly  Review,  April,  1918. 
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have  won  the  war ;  but  the  two  in  combination  have  done  so,  and 
done  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Allies,  even  before  America 
had  time  to  exert  to  the  full  her  new-found  military  strength. 
Offensive  action  on  all  the  fronts — sea  and  land — was  necessary 
to  victory  and  the  “politicians  ”  foresaw  that. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  In  full  knowledge  of  all  that  we  have 
achieved*— our  naval,  military,  financial,  shipping,  and  munition' 
efforts — w'ill  the  impartial  historian  declare  that  we  have  mud¬ 
dled  through?  Will  he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  we,  a 
democracy  without  a  thought  of  aggressive  action,  declared  war 
on  a  Power  which  had  been  planning  war  for  thirty  years,  we 
were  unprepared?  If  that  is  to  be  the  verdict  of  history,  how 
will  it  be  reconciled  with  the  collapse  of  the  two  greatest  armies 
which  any  Powers  ever  trained,  supported  by  the  finest  military 
brains  which  Europe,  according  to  current  belief,  had  produced  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  by  national  organisations  specially  shaped  to 
suit  the  demands  of  war.  Are  we  not  doing  ourselves  an  injustice 
by  raising  the  parrot  cry  that  we  were  unprepared  for  war— a 
defensive  war — and  professing  to  think  that  we  have  merely 
muddled  through?  May  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  deduce  from 
this  war  and  from  our  past  annals  the  belief  that  we  have  a  genius 
peculiarly  our  own,  which  is  not  to  be  despised  because  it  happens 
to  be  unlike  that  of  other  nations.  We  have  won  this  war  by  the 
power  of  the  sea,  drawing  from  it  the  strength  w^hich  enabled  us 
to  create  on  the  basis  of  our  naval  primacy  armies  undreamed  of 
five  years  ago — armies  numbering  7,000,000  men. 

Never  more  than  to-day  is  it  true  that  naval  power  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  We  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  commanding 
fleet  and  a  relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  small  Army.  Ger¬ 
many  in  1914  possessed  the  greatest  Army  which  had  ever  existed 
and  a  fleet,  though  inferior  to  the  British  Fleet,  superior  to  the 
combined  navies  of  France,  Russia,  and,  eventually,  of  Italy 
also.  The  sea  controls  the  land,  and  while  we  were  able,  in 
consequence  of  our  strength  by  sea,  to  readjust  the  balance  on 
land,  Germany  was  never  able  to  improve  her  position  by  sea, 
and  owing  to  that  failure  the  German  Empire  has  fallen  in  ruins 
about  the  feet  of  a  deposed  Kaiser,  and  the  Tsar  of  All  the  Eussias, 
and  the  “Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,” 
the  lords  of  vast  armies,  have  gone.  The  genius  of  the  British 
people,  supported  by  sea-power,  exercising  its  traditional  rights, 
has  triumphed  ;  and  let  the  British  people  see  to  it  that  under  no 
specious  suggestion  of  a  League  of  Nations,  or  other  idealistic 
scheme,  are  they  bereft  of  their  sea-power  or  of  the  sea  rights 
which  have  once  more  rescued  Europe. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONS. 


*“ Europe,”  says  a  sagacious  writer,  “has  made  many  settle¬ 
ments;  it  has  never  yet  made  a  settlement.”  It  has  never,  that 
is  to  say,  made  a  peace  which  has  not  laid  the  foundations  of 
future  wars.  The  reason  for  this  lies  on  the  surface.  All  the 
peace-settlements  have  been  static,  not  dynamic.  They  have 
aimed  either  at  stereotyping  existing  arrangements,  or  at  forming 
fresh  combinations  and  relations  meant  to  be  permanent  and 
unchangeable.  They  have  been  the  outcome  not  merely  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  but  of  legalism,  the  joint  result  of  the  efforts  of  soldiers 
and  lawyers,  or  of  statesmen  inspired  by  legal  principles  and 
foimulee.  If  the  spirit  of  war  is  destructive  and  revolutionary, 
that  of  law  is  conservative  and  rigid.  On  the  ruins  left  by  the 
war-monger  the  law-monger  sought  to  build  up  a  structure  which 
should  be  regular,  inelastic,  enduring.  Between  the  two,  the 
lawyers  and  the  war-yers,  an  entrenched  and  barbed- wire  settle¬ 
ment  was  made,  a  settlement  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  only 
end  immediate  evils  but  set  up  impassable  barriers  against  their 
recurrence.  And  in  every  case  the  attempt  has  been  a  failure  : 
for  the  reason  just  stated.  The  arrangement  has  been  a  fixed 
one— mechanical,  immovable — instead  of  being  plastic,  flexible, 
allowing  room  for  growth,  change,  vitality. 

We  bring  this  world-conflict  to  a  conclusion  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  it  shall  be  the  last  of  all  wars,  and  that  states  shall 
henceforth  abandon  the  brutal  method  of  decision  by  violence. 
The  idea  is  not  novel.  Almost  every  war  in  which  the  greater 

I  nations  of  Europe  have  been  involved  has  finished  with  the  same 
praiseworthy  intention.  Nations  begin  their  quarrel,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  do,  in  a  mood  of  passion,  resentment,  adventure,  ambi¬ 
tion;  they  lay  down  their  arms,  satiated  with  blood  and  horror, 
I  m  humility  and  repentance.  Victors  as  well  as  vanquished  are 
chastened  and  ashamed ;  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  appeal  to  force ;  they  resolve,-  quite  sincerely, 
that  more  civilised  and  humane  methods  shall  prevail  in  the 
future.  Most  people  are  sick  of  soldiering,  particularly  the  sol¬ 
diers.  “We  will  have  perpetual  peace  now,”  say  the  tired 
Governments;  “we  will  see  to  if  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
fighting.  We  will  set  up  a  League  of  Nations.”  The  aspiration 
generally  takes  that  form,  implied  or  expressed.  The  belligerents 
swear  an  oath  of  amity  and  forbearance,  and  declare  that  they 
will  never  go  to  war  with  one  another  again,  and  will  render 
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mutual  aid  and  support  in  repressing  those  who  may  attempt 
to  break  the  harmony  thus  happily  established.  Most  of  the 
greater  international  'treaties  of  the  past  three  centuries  include 
provisions  or  suggestions,  to  this  effect.  They  are  nearly  all  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  which  has  closed  is  to  be  the  final 
calamity  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  nations,  now  in  unison  and 
engaged  to  act  in  concert,  will  not  permit  it  to  be  repeated. 

How  ineffectual  these  vows  and  wishes  have  been  we  all  know. 
But  the  ineffectiveness  was  not  due  in  all  the  cases,  or  in  the 
majority  of  them,  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  negotiators.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  was  really  not  left  to  the  enlightened  spirits  of  our 
own  day  to  discover  that  war  is  an  evil  which  the  civilised  world 
ought  to  abolish.  The  settlements  embodied  in  the  treaties 
were,  in  part  at  least,  genuine  and  well-meant  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  systematic  order,  based  on  right  and  justice,  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Their  failure  was  mainly  due  to  this  very  cause,  to 
the  excessive  regard  paid  to  the  element  of  stability,  and  the 
respect  shown  for  political  and  legal  theory,  which  was  itself  the 
natural  reaction  against  disorder  and  unregulated  violence. 
“These  troubles,”  it  was  urged,  “have  arisen  from  such-and-such 
a  cause.  Well,  we  will  eliminate  the  cause,  or  at  least  take 
measures  to  see  that  it  shall  not  again  produce  disastrous  results. 
Then  we  shall  get  bank  to  that  proper  and  natural  tranquillity 
which  has  been  temporarily  interrupted ;  and  if  our  prescriptions 
are  as  wisely  observed  as  they  are  wisely  conceived,  all  should 
go  smoothly  and  well.”  Their  science  and  theology,  as  well  as 
their  jurisprudence,  their  diplomacy,  and  their  state-craft,  pointed 
to  a  condition  of  rest  and  regulated  sequence  as  the  normal  one. 
Modern  biology  and  modem  physics  had  not  taught  them  (has  it 
yet  taught  their  successors?)  that  there  is  no  fixity,  repose,  immo¬ 
bility,  in  nature,  nor  even  any  unvarying  “laws.”  All  existence, 
organic  or  material,  is  conflict,  the  play  of  opposing  forces,  chang¬ 
ing  their  direction  and  intensity  with  every  fraction  of  a  second. 
Stability  is  only  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  impulses,  momen¬ 
tarily  concentrated  on  one  object ;  life,  for  men  and  nations,  is  a 
flux  of  development  and  decay.  War,  like  sin  or  disease,  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  universal  energy,  the  will  to  live.  The  car¬ 
dinals,  ministers,  parliamentary  politicians,  professional  diploma¬ 
tists,  and  legists,  who  made  the  treaties  and  conventions  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  thought  other¬ 
wise,  or  did  not  think  of  these  matters  at  all.  They  diagnosed  the 
world-malady,  applied  what  were  supposed  to  be,  and  probably 
at  the  moment  were,  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  hoped  that  if 
the  patient  would  henceforth  avoid  dangerous  excesses  his  cure 
would  be  complete  and  lasting. 
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In  this  spirit  the  peace-settlements  have  most  often  been 
devised.  To  the  negotiators  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  it 
seemed  that  Europe  had  been  plunged  into  thirty  years  of  devas¬ 
tating  war  in  consequence  of  religious  dissension.  So  they  went  to  ^ 
work  with  the  map,  marked  out  very  carefully  the  limits  of  the 
rival  confessions,  made  elaborate  regulations  alike  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  vested  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  the  protection  of 
dissident  minorities,  and  confidently  expected  that  wars  of  reli¬ 
gion  would  henceforth  cease.  Nor  were  they  wrong.  Wars  of 
religion  did  cease ;  not,  however,  through  the  Treaties  of  Osna- 
bruck  and  Munster,  but  because  the  passions  of  men  were  finding 
other  outlets.  The  Peace  of  1648  lasted  just  long  enough  to  give 
the  nations  a  breathing-space.  Then  they  began  to  fight  again. 

If  there  were  no  wars  of  religion  there  were  dynastic  wars,  wars 
of  power,  wars  for  territorial  hegemony  and  predominance  in 
Europe.  That  series  closed  temporarily  with  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht;  and  here  again  the  diplomatists  and  the  publicists  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  they  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
settlement  which  would  make  war  an  obsolete  barbarism.  It  was 
just  about  this  time  that  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  gratified  all 
thoughtful  persons  by  his  elaborate  project  (in  three  volumes)  for 
a  League  of  Nations,  which  is  an  anticipation  of  a  great  many  of 
the  moral  reflections  and  conclusive  arguments  we  are  putting 
forward  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  Projet  de  paix  perpetuelle ,  nor  the  efforts 
of  the  Utrecht  diplomatists  to  stabilise  a  new  artificial  territorial 
arrangement  of  Europe,  produced  the  desired  effect.  After  the 
customary  interval  for  refreshment  the  great  nations,  and  most  of 
the  small  ones  as  well,  began  to  fight  again.  New  questions  had 
arisen,  the  questions  of  the  control  of  the  extra-European  world, 
which  was  at  bottom  economic,  and  the  question  of  the  Balance  of 
Power,  which  assumed  a  fresh  phase  under  the  growing  pressure 
of  nationality  and  national  self-consciousness.  These  elements 
kept  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  their 
allies  and  dependents,  fighting  on  and  off  from  1739  to  1815.  In 
this  latter  year,  which  ended  the  greatest  of  all  the  wars  till  the 
present  one,  came  the  greatest  of  all  the  settlements.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  was  a  general  overhauling  of  the  whole  European 
situation,  a  closing  down  of  threatening  vent-holes,  a  sweeping 
up  of  irritating  fragments.  Its  immediate  outcome  was  the 
ostensible  League  of  Nations  which  became  the  Holy  Alliance. 

For  that  compact  there  are  no  apologists.  Everybody  admits 
that  it  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  by  its  bitter  antagonism  to  liberty 
and  progress  it  led  to  the  series  of  revolutions  and  wars  which 
I  distracted  Europe  and  the  world  again  after  the  customary  forty 
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years’  moratorium.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
crowned  autocrats  of  Vienna,  Verona,  and  Laibach  were  acting 
according  to  precedent,  and  were  really  anxious  to  secure  for  the 
civilised  world  the  blessings,  as  they  envisaged  them,  of  peace  and 
order.  It  is  true  that  this  harmony  was  based  on  the  assertion 
of  legitimacy  and  monarchy,  for  its  authors  were  legitimists  and 
monarchists ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
genuinely  believe  that  these  were  the  true  foundations  of  inter¬ 
national  repose  and  internal  development.  They  thought,  and 
their  opinion  was  shared  by  conservative  opinion  in  France  and 
Britain,  that  the  Eevolution  was  the  causa  causans  of  all  the 
calamities  which  had  drenched  Europe  in  blood  and  left  it  pros¬ 
trate  for  a  time  before  an  armed  adventurer.  The  nations,  they 
felt,  had  been  led  astray  by  infidelity  and  insurrection ;  for  their 
salvation  it  was  requisite  that  irreligion  should  be  suppressed, 
and  personal  monarchy  rendered  secure.  The  churches,  the 
thrones,  and  the  treaties  w'ere,  in  their  eyes,  the  bulwarks  against 
anarchy  and  social  disintegration ;  which  things,  as  mankind  had 
been  seeing  for  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century,  led  directly  to 
international  war  as  well  as  to  internal  chaos. 

It  was  a  faulty  diagnosis,  but  perhaps  in  its  original  intention 
an  honest  one ;  and  in  1818,  with  humanity  just  recovering  from 
the  Napoleonic  conquest  which  had  followed  the  revolutionary 
turmoil,  there  was  some  excuse  for  it.  The  reaction  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  not  the  work  of  Alexander  I.,  Metternich,  and  Harden- 
berg  alone ;  it  was  encouraged  and  abetted  at  the  outset  by  men 
like  Canning  in  England  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Simon  in  France, 
who  were  no  lovers  of  despotism  or  militarism.  In  their  view  it 
was  in  the  interests  of  social  reform  and  political  progress  to 
guarantee  the  established  monarchies ;  for  the  monarchies  gave 
the  reformers  and  progressives  immunity  against  violent  inroad 
while  they  were  developing  their  schemes  for  the  improvement 
and  emancipation  of  mankind.  Here  is  a  suggestive  passage  from 
the  French  political  philosopher^  : — 

“The  interests  and  the  most  widespread  opinion  of  Europe  called  upon 
the  kings  to  unite  in  order  to  exercise  the  supreme  direction  over  the 
social  interests  of  Europe.  In  ordew  that  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
regime  to  the  industrial  system  might  take  place  in  a  peaceful  manner,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  supreme  power  should  be  established.  The  Holy 
Alliance  fulfils  tliis  condition  to  perfection;  it  dominates  all  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  .  .  .  Finally,  thanks  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
European  society  is  in  a  position  to  organise  itself  very  securely  from  the 
moment  that  a  clear  public  opinion  shall  have  been  -formed  as  to  the 
institutions  which  correspond  to  the  iwesent  state  of  its  civilisation.” 

(1)  Quoted  by  Professor  Alison  Phillips  in  The  Confederation  of  Europe, 
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Alexander  of  Bussia,  commonly  regarded  as  the  arch-villain  in 
the  sinister  drama  of  the  Despots’  Union,  was  equally  philo¬ 
sophical  and  humanitarian,  at  least  according  to  his  own  profes¬ 
sion.  In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  Pitt  in  1804,  in  which  he 
proposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  should  arrange  a  League 
of  Nations  in  conjunction,  he  uses  this  elevated  and  edifying- 
language  : — 

"It  is  no  question  of  realising  the  dream  of  perpetual  peace;  but  one 
could  attain  at  least  to  some  of  its  results  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  war,  one  could  establish,  on  clear,  precise  principles,  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Why  could  one  not  submit  to  it  the  positive 
rights  of  nations,  assure  the  privilege  of  neutrality,  insert  the  obligation 
of  never  beginning  war  until  all  the  resources  which  the  mediation  of  a 
third  party  could  offer  have  been  exhausted,  until  the  grievances  have  by 
this  means  been  brought  to  light  and  an  effort  to  remove  them  has  been 
made?  On  principles  such  as  these  one  could  proceed  to  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  and  give  birth  to  a  league,  of  which  the  stipulations  would  form,  so 
to  speak,  a  new  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  which,  sanctioned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  would,  without  difficulty,  become  the 
immutable  rule  of  the  Cabinets,  while  those  who  should  try  to  infringe  it 
would  risk  bringing  upon  themselves  the"  forces  of  the  new  Union.” 

The  main  and  immediate  objects  of  the  proposed  concert  were 
to  be  : — 

(1)  To  compel  France  to  release  all  the  territories  she  had 
seized  or  dominated  by  force  of  arms ; 

(2)  To  reconstitute  these  emancipated  countries,  with  due 
regard  to  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  as  barrier-states 
against  future  French  militarist  aggression  ; 

(3)  To  guarantee  the  security  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
European  Powers,  great  and  small,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  general  system  of  public  law, 

Mutatis  mutandis,  substituting  Germany  for  France  as  the 
most  probable  aggressor,  and  Democracy  for  Monarchy  as  the 
organ  of  authority,  this  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
schemes  now  current.  Alexander  was  apparently  as  anxious  as 
is  President  Wilson  to  exchange  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
foi’ce;  he  was  hoping  to  redraw  the  map  of  Europe  once  for  all, 
and  then  to  set  up  “sanctions  ”  against  the  blurring  of  the  lines 
by  armed  adventure  or  political  intrigue.  He,  too,  wished  to 
make  the  world  “safe  ”  :  not,  it  is  true,  safe  for  government  of 
and  by  the  people,  but  safe  for  the  people  to  develop  in  prosperity, 
humanity,  and  culture,  under  the  aegis  of  executives  strong 
enough  to  protect  them  from  disturbance  and  attack. 

The  project  failed  because  it  presently  appeared  that  the  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  peace-makers  were  much  more  interested  in  the 
privileges  of  sovereigns  than  in  the  rights  of  peoples ;  and  when 
England  and  France  withdrew  in  disgust  from  this  perverted 
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League  of  Governments  it  became  a  mere  instrument  for  the 
repression  of  popular  liberties.  But  the  root  cause  of  its  failure 
was  the  determination  of  its  founders  to  maintain  the  purely  static 
settlement  hatched  up  out  of  the  compromises  and  jealousies  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  They  were  bent  on  confining  Europe 
within  the  strait-waistcoat  of  their  fashioning,  a  garment  that 
**gave  no  room  for  the  quickening  growth  of  nationalism  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  They  left  Germany  divided  between  its  two  major  auto¬ 
cracies,  and  its  group  of  minor  potentates ;  they  tied  an  unwilling 
Belgium  to  an  unwilling  Holland ;  they  confirmed  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  over  Christian  populations ;  they  ignored  the  Italian  aspira¬ 
tions  for  unity  and  for  freedom.  It  was  a  settlement  which  could 
not  last,  and  could  only  be  broken  by  war  and  insurrection, 
since  no’  provision  had  been  made  for  its  peaceable  revision. 
*♦***♦ 

This  should  be  a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  the  statesmen  who 
are  busy  in  arranging  another  and  even  a  larger  settlement.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  the  old  ideas  as  to  finality  and  permanence  are 
still  widely  prevalent.  I  have  not  often  seen  it  suggested  that  the 
coming  Peace  arrangements  must  necessarily  be  provisional  and 
transient.  President  Wilson,  who  has  uttered  so  many  wise  and 
elevated  phrases,  has  had  nothing  to  say  of  these  limitations,  nor 
have  the  leading  diplomatists  of  Britain  and  France,  and  their 
most  authoritative  critics.  The  atmosphere  is  again  that  of  the 
former  peace  councils  and  congresses ;  there  is  the  same  ambitious 
desire  to  eliminate  all  causes  of  disturbance  and  unrest,  the  same 
ardent  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  fashionable  general  principles,  the 
same  sanguine  expectation  that  the  territorial  redistributions  and 
reconstructions  can  be  made  effective  once  and  for  all.  President 
Wilson’s  famous  Fourteen  Points  speech  which  has  been  adopted 
as  the  draft  of  the  new  international  order  seems  framed  with  that 
expectation ,  for  it  clearly  implies  that  it  will  be  the  main  function 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  guarantee  the  frontiers,  the  integrity, 
and  the  independence  of  the  various  states  whose  territories  will 
be  specified  in  the  Organic  Act.  The  transfer  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  to  France,  of  Posen  to  Poland,  of  the  Trentino  and  Istria 
to  Italy,  the  boundaries  of  the  Czecho- Slovak,  the  Yugo-Slav,  the 
Eoumanian,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  Euthenian,  and  Ottoman 
states,  will  all  be  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  which  the 
League  of  Nations  must  enforce.  The  assumption  appears  to  be 
that  when  the  diplomatists,  the  international  lawyers,  the  statis¬ 
ticians,  the  cartographers,  and  the  boundary  commissioners  have 
finished  their  work,  we  shall  again  have  reached  a  stable  condi¬ 
tion  which  will  be  preserved  by  the  Perpetual  Peace  :  gctre  it  qui 
le  touche. 
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But  is  this  not  a  repetition  of  the  old  error,  and  may  it  not  lead 
us  back  to  the  old  disasters?  War  is  never  wholly  the  work  of 
vainglorious  potentates  or  impatient  soldiers ;  it  is  the  symptom 
of  malaise  in  the  body  politic,  an  attempt  to  redress  grievances, 
imaginary  or  real,  for  which  no  less  calamitous  solution  is  avail¬ 
able.  Laws  and  treaties  which  impede  national,  social,  or  econo¬ 
mic  movement  are  shorn  through  by  the  sword  if  no  other  less 
deadly  instrument  is  to  hand.  Here  is  the  danger  of  the  static 
settlement,  of  the  cast-iron,  unshrinkable,  inexpansive  garment 
fitted  to  a  living,  growing  organism.  Nations,  societies,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  must  be  able  to  adapt  themselves,  without  ruinous  effort, 
or  annihilating  struggle,  to  their  changing  “environment.”  It  is 
the  law  of  life. 

*»*««« 

The  new  settlement,  however  wisely  and  generously  designed, 
cannot  possibly  eliminate  all  sources  of  friction  and  disturbance. 
If  it  gratifies,  as  we  may  hope  it  will,  some  legitimate  aspirations 
it  must  inevitably  disappoint  others,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  irritation.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Germany  will 
resign  herself  without  an  effort  to  the  permanent  alienation  of 
Metz  and  Strassburg,  Posen,  Danzig,  and  other  cities  which  she 
has  long  looked  upon  as  her  own  ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the 
Kuthenians  of  Galicia  may  grow  dissatisfied  with  a  Polish 
Government,  or  the  Poles  with  a  Buthenian  Government?  The 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a 
population  of  some  300  millions,  is  to  be  carved  out  among  new 
and  comparatively  small  states,  many  of  them  still  honeycombed 
by  racial  and  sectional  jealousies.  There  is  hardly  any  of  these 
embryonic  or  renascent  “nations  ”  which  will  be  without  its 
dissident  ininority  or  its  “unredeemed  ”  tract  beyond  the  border. 
There  will  be  a  German  Ulster  in  the  Czecho- Slovakian  State,  a 
Magyar  Ulster  in  Transylvania,  a  Polish  Ulster  in  Silesia,  a 
Bulgar  enclave  in  Macedonia,  a  Serb  and  Slovene  population 
incorporated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Balkan  conditions, 
which  were  among  the  indirect  causes  of  the  Great  War,  may  be 
reproduced  over  all  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Northern 
and  Western  Asia ;  and  there  is  also  a  distinct  probability  that 
China  may  break  up  and  be  “balkanised  ”  too.  There  is  small 
prospect  of  a  stable,  permanent  settlement  in  all  this,  and  much 
more  likelihood  of  a  prolonged  period  of  international  friction, 
controversy,  fermentation.  It  will  need  the  closest  circumspec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  victorious  Alliance  to 
prevent  this  unrest  from  finding  expression  again  in  violence  and 
warfare. 
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Any  treaties  that  are  concluded  now  should  therefore  be  open 
to  periodical  examination  and  revision.  We  have  made  war  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  international  contracts,  and  to  show  that 
they  are  not  mere  scraps  of  paper.  But  while  it  is  essential  that 
treaties  should  he  enforced,  it  is  equally  essential  that  they  should 
hi  capable  of  amendment  or  revocation  by  peaceable  and  lawful 
methods.  If  the  coming  peace-treaty  is  to  follow  the  precedents, 
it  will  ostensibly  operate  in  perpetuity.  In  that  case  it  will  share 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  and  will  be  valid  only  until  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  denounce 
it,  and  “damn  the  consequences.”  What  most  of  the  advocates 
of  the  League  of  Nations  are  looking  for  is  a  legal  tribunal  which 
will  maintain  the  international  constitution  as  now  by  law  estab¬ 
lished.  But  a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  or  amended  is  certain, 
in  time,  to  be  disobeyed.  What  is  really  wanted  is  not  a  Court 
of  Justice,  but  a  Court  of  Cassation  or  Eevision,  which  would  be 
in  effect  an  organ  of  international  legislation, 

I  believe  the  need  would  be  met  if  it  be  frankly  recognised 
that  the  Peace  Settlement  is  provisional.  Instead  of  pretending  to 
make  the  treaties  perpetual,  which  they  cannot  possibly  be,  they 
should  run  for  a  definite  and  limited  period  only.  The  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  should  adjourn,  with  an  agreement  that  at  the  end  of 
ten,  seven,  or  even  five  years  it  should  reassemble  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  work.  At  its  next  sitting  any  treaty  or  convention,  or 
any  clause  of  such  an  instrument,  might  be  brought  up  by  any 
of  the  parties,  with  a  claim  for  alteration,  abrogation,  or  amend¬ 
ment.  Such  claims  might  be  large  or  small ;  they  might  involve 
the  whole  basis  of  the  settlement,  or  they  might  touch  only  upon 
seme  particular  article,  Whatever  the  cause,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  investigated,  and  determined  by  the  assembled  delegates. 
If  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  restrictions  have  become  intolerable 
or  oppressive  they  might  be  relaxed  by  the  consent  of  those  who 
imposed  them.  If  the  new  state-system  turns  out  to  be  unsatis- 
factOTy  in  any  respect,  its  architects  will  sanction  the  requisite 
reconstruction  or  remodelling.  It  may  happen  that  some  of  the 
large  aggregates,  now  to  be  parcelled  out  or  partitioned,  may  seek 
to  come  together  again  ;  it  should  be  possible  for  the  process  to  be 
performed  without  the  violent  prolonged  effort,  the  blood-and-iron 
methods,  of  the  past.  It  may  even  appear  that  the  sentiment  of 
nationality,  which  is  now  the  dominating  principle,  has  been 
superseded  by  other  ideas,  and  that  the  “self-determination”  of 
communities  will  seek  expression  in  economic  or  industrial  union 
rather  than  in  territorial,  local,  and  racial  autonomy.  One  can 
imagine  that  before  very  long  an  ironmonger  in  Belgrade  may 
feel  that  he  has  more  in  common  with  another  ironmonger  in 
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Budapest  than  with  a  pig-breeder  in  the  Serbian  highlands.  A 
new  synthesis  of  trade  interests  and  class  consciousness  may  be 
required  to  supersede  or  supplement  the  geographical  and  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  coming 
treaties.  All  this  will  be  matter  for  the  Conference  of  Ee vision, 
which  will  be  able  to  authorise  the  adaptations  demanded  by 
changed  conditions  of  existence  or  opinion. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  this  system  will  not  wholly  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  war.  This  is  true ;  but  it  will  render  war 
extremely  improbable,  first  by  removing  its  primary  causes,  and 
secondly  by  providing  a  pacific  method  for  the  redress  of  national 
grievances  and  the  satisfaction  of  national  desires.  No  doubt  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  aggressive  Power  may  still  prefer  to  support  its  claims 
by  force  of  arms.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  unlikely  to  do 
80,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
insanity  for  a  people  to  resort  to  this  dreadful  arbitrament  of 
war  when  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  its  ambitions  may 
be  gratified  by  the  easier  methods  of  argument  and  diplomacy,  and 
when  a  machinery  is  provided  for  that  express  purpose.  Secondly, 
it  can  be  supposed  that  no  government  could  carry  its  subjects 
with  it  into  an  armed  conflict  when  they  knew  that  within  a 
reasonably  short  time  their  case  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Nations.  “You  want  us  to  go  to  war,”  they  would 
argue,  “for  an  object  which  we  admit  to  be  legitimate  and  desir¬ 
able.  But  you  know  that  the  Conference  is  to  meet  in  three  or 
five  or  seven  years.  Let  us  defer  our  decision  till  that  date.  The 
delegates  may  give  us  what  we  want,  or  at  least  they  may  provide 
a  compromise  with  which  we  can  rest  contented  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  We  may  be  disappointed ;  but  at  any 
rate  we  can  afford  to  wait  and  see,  before  we  turn  to  the  most 
terrible  of  all  expedients,  which  also  may  only  bring  us  failure  and 
loss.” 

It  may  be  said  that  governments,  denied,  the  use  of  arms, 
will  endeavour  to  succeed  at  the  Conference  by  the  employment  of 
other  weapons,  the  weapons  of  sophistry,  intrigue,  chicane,  un¬ 
scrupulous  propaganda.  That,  too,  is  likely  enough.  But  crafty 
diplomacy,  argumentative  cunning,  ingenious  misrepresentation, 
are  at  least  better  than  wholesale  murder.  The  substitution  of 
litigation  for  the  duel  and  the  ordeal  of  battle  has  not  made  all 
men  honourable  and  high-minded ;  but  it  has  rendered  them  more 
civilised,  and  has  abolished  that  brutal  belief  in  sheer  physical 
violence  which  in  the  international  sphere  is  called  war. 

Sidney  Low. 
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GEEMANY’S  DOWNEALL— A  GLANCE  INTO  THE 
PAST  AND  INTO  THE  FUTUEE. 


The  world-empires  which  military  conquest  has  created  in  the 
past  have,  as  a  rule,  proved  exceedingly  short-lived.  The  gigantic 
dominions  subdued  and  ruled  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Cfiosar  and  his  successors,  Charlemagne,  Otto  the  Great,  Attila, 
Jenghiz  Khan,  Tamerlane,  the  Abbasids,  Soliman  the  Magnificent, 
Charles  V.,  and  Napoleon  have  rapidly  declined  and  decayed,  but 
never  in  the  world’s  history  has  a  vast  military  empire  collapsed 
so  suddenly  and  so  utterly  as  that  of  William  II.  The  Bolsheviks 
were  Germany’s  tools  and  Germany’s  agents.  Hence  all  Germans 
saw  in  Eussia  a  German  protectorate,  a  German  possession,  a 
German  India.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the  empire  of  William  II. 
extended  from  Zeebrugge  to  Vladivostok  and  to  the  Behring 
Strait,  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  gates  of  India.  It  com¬ 
prised  350,000,000  inhabitants.  The  last  of  the  Hohenzollern 
rulers  held  sway  over  an  immense  empire,  the  territory  of  which 
vastly  exceeded  the  gigantic  empires  conquered  by  the  Eomans, 
by  Charlemagne,  and  by  Napoleon.  Only  the  empires  conquered 
by  Attila  and  by  Jenghiz  Khan  could  be  compared  to  the  new 
German  world-empire.  The  Germans  thought  that  they  had 
firmly  established  the  power  of  their  country  over  the  larger  part 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Their  faith  in  the  permanence  of  their 
domination  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  after  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  they  invested  vast  sums  in  Eussia,  and  that,  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  September.  Stock  Exchange  quotations  in 
Berlin,  which  had  steadily  been  rising,  were  still  at  their  highest. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  greatest  military  empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  Germany  itself 
became  a  prey  to  a  revolution  which  may  lead  to  the  permanent 
dissolution  of  the  State.  Over  night  Germany  has  been  precipi¬ 
tated  from  the  giddy  height  of  domination  over  the  two  most 
populous  continents  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  ruin,  chaos,  poverty, 
and  despair.  The  powerful  and  apparently  invincible  Germany  of 
yesterday,  which  seemed  firmly  established  for  all  time,  has  fallen 
and  may  never  rise  again.  Let  us  then  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  its  downfall,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  cast  a  glance  into  its 
future. 

We  can  understand  the  historical  events  of  the  present  only  if 
we  are  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  past. 

In  1915  an  eminent  German  historian,  Herr  Otto  Hintze,  pub- 
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lished  a  history  of  modern  Germany,  It  was  entitled  The 
HohenzoUerns  and  their  Achievements — Five  Hundred  Years  of 
German  History.  The  writer  had  chosen  a  most  appropriate  title 
for  his  book.  Modern  Germany,  Prusso-Germany,  was  indeed 
not  a  national,  but  a  purely  dynastic,  State.  It  was  the  State 
of  the  HohenzoUerns.  The  Hohenzollern  dynasty  had  firmly 
imprinted  its  character  upon  the  German  State  and  nation.  In 
fact  the  dynasty  was  the  State,  Louis  XIV. ’s  mot,  “L’etat 
c’est  moi,”  was  far  more  applicable  to  the  realm  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  than  it  was  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  HohenzoUerns  were  a  family  of  daring  and  ambitious 
Suabian  robber-knights  who  lived  by  plunder.  They  possessed  the 
formidable  castle  of  Zollern,  perched  high  in  the  Suabian  Alps, 
whence  they  descended  and  plundered  the  passing  caravans  of 
merchants  and  the  townspeople  round  about.  By  ability,  violence, 
and  cunning  they  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  their  hands 
a  considerable  amount  of  territory,  wealth,  and  power.  Owing  to 
their  commanding  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  made 
hereditary  Burgraves,  military  governors,  of  the  important  city 
of  Nuremberg.  As  Burgraves  they  had  to  defend  the  castle,  the 
burg,  of  Nuremberg,  and  to  protect  the  Emperor’s  interests. 
They  were  hereditary  imperial  officials,  who  had  to  keep  order, 
defend  the  town  and  district,  and  look  after  its  administration. 

In  the  past  Germany  had  elected  rulers.  One  Frederick  VI., 
Burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  a  man  of  considerable  gifts,  rendered 
very  valuable  services  to  the  Emperor  Sigismond.  By  unscrupu¬ 
lously  influencing  the  election,  he  secured  for  that  monarch  the 
crown  of  Germany.  He  assisted  Sigismond  with  advice,  with 
money,  and  with  arms,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  hereditary 
viceroyship  of  the  turbulent  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  with  the 
government  of  wffiich  the  much-coveted  electoral  dignity  was  con¬ 
nected.  Thus,  five  centuries  ago,  Frederick  VI.  of  Nuremberg 
became  Frederick  I.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire. 

Brandenburg  w^as  at  the  time  a  wild  district  on  the  outskirts  of 
Germany.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  Slavs.  They  were 
ruled,  or  rather  exploited,  by  a  number  of  reckless  robber  knights, 
the  Quitzows,  Eochows,  Putlitzs  and  others,  who  plundered  the 
country  mercilessly  and  flouted  the  emperor.  The  modern  Prus¬ 
sian  junkers  are  the  direct  descendants  of  these  men.  Margrave 
Frederick  created  order  by  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the  evil¬ 
doers  and  made  the  "robber-knights  his  servants.  His  successors 
increased  the  territory  of  Brandenburg  and  acquired,  in  addition, 
a  considerable  district  situated  outside  the  German  Empire,  the 
Dukedom  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Teutonic  Knights.  These  had  settled  among  the  Slavonic 
heathens  and  had  governed  the  country  w^ith  incredible  barbarity. 

The  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  before  them 
acting  like  the  Germans  of  the  present  in  their  African  colonies, 
ruled  the  heathen  Slavs  under  their  sway  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  They  endeavoured  to  attract  settlers  from  the  civilised 
south  and  west  of  Germany  to  the  raw  and  barbarous  east  by 
granting  them  the  land  of  the  natives  which  they  confiscated 
Many  of  the  new  settlers  were  impecunious  robber  knights.  Many 
were  criminals  who  had  fled  from  justice.  These  men  formed 
henceforth  part  of  the  Brandenburg-Prussian  aristocracy.  The 
native  inhabitants  and  the  poorer  German  settlers  as  well  became 
enslaved  by  a  race  of  cruel,  pitiless,  and  largely  criminal,  feudal 
taskmasters.  Their  entreaties  and  complaints  were  disregarded, 
and  their  revolts  were  suppressed  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  In 
many  districts  the  native  Slavs  were  completely  exterminated. 
Thus  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron  became  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  of  their  supporters,  and  the  native 
Prussians,  who  at  one  time  had  been  a  spirited  people,  became  a 
nation  of  dull,  dumb,  and  downtrodden  serfs  who  were  ruled  by 
homicidal  fighting  men  whose  will  was  law,  whose  argument  was 
the  sword,  and  who  spent  their  lives  in  gambling,  drinking,  and 
robbing.  Thus  robber-knights  with  robber  morals  created  in  the 
wilderness  of  Eastern  Europe  a  robber  State.  It  flourished  greatly. 
The  growth  of  Brandenburg-Prussia-Germany  may  be  visualised 
from  the  following  table 


Sq.  Kilometres. 

Elector  Frederick  the  First .  29,478 

Elector  Frederick  the  Second  ...  ...  ...  ...  39,986 

Elector  Albrecht  Achilles  .  42,272 

Elector  Johann  Cicero  .  36,353 

Elector  Joachim  the  First  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3&,130 

Elector  Johann  George  .  39,413 

Elector  Johann  Sigismond  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  81,064 

Elector  Frederick  William  the  Great  .  110,836 

King  Frederick  the  First  .  112,624 

King  Frederick  William  the  First  ...  ...  ...  ...  118,926 

King  Frederick  the  Great .  194,891 

King  Frederick  William  the  Second  ...  ...  ...  306,669 

King  Frederick  William  the  Third  ...  ...  278,042 

King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  ...  ...  ...  279.030 

King-Emperor  William  the  First  ...  ...  ...  ...  640,742 


Robbery  in  the  form  of  war  had  been  the  trade  of  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  since  the  earliest  ages.  Violence  was  their  traditional 
policy,  and  their  chief  interest  was  the  army.  They  had  originally 
created  a  military  State  on  a  feudal  basis,  a  State  composed  of  a 
servile  people  dominated  by  an  all-powerful  fighting  aristocracy. 
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Gradually  the  administrative  functions  of  the  all-powerful  aristo¬ 
cracy  were  transferred  to  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy,  and  an  all- 
powerful  military  organisation  took  the  place  of  the  irregular 
feudal  levies.  Both  the  bureaucracy  and  the  military  apparatus 
were  autocratically  directed  by  the  ruler,  who  treated  the  country 
as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  property  and  the  people  as  if  they 
were  his  serfs.  Thus  a  highly -organised  one-man  government  was 
introduced.  Frederick  William  the  Great  Elector  created  the  first 
standing  army  in  Europe.  Prussia  became  an  armed  camp. 
Mirabeau  wittily  said  that  Prussia  was  not  a  State  which 
possessed  an  army,  but  an  army  which  possessed  a  State. 

The  table  which  gives  a  picture  of  the  territorial  growth  of 
Brandenburg-Prussia-Germany  shows  that  practically  all  Hohen- 
zollern  rulers  greatly  increased  their  possessions.  They  had  created 
an  extensive  and  powerful  State  out  of  the  smallest  and  most 
unpromising  beginning.  Expansion  by  conquest  became  the 
principal  Hohenzollern  tradition,  became  the  settled  policy  and 
the  creed  of  the  House. 

The  Hohenzollems  were  not  merely  a  family  of  glorified  robber- 
knights.  Desiring  to  retain  their  conquests,  they  strove  to  organ¬ 
ise  their  new  territories  and  to  reduce  their  inhabitants  to  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience.  They  recognised  at  an  early  date  that  a  spirit 
of  submissiveness  to  authority  can  be  created  not  only  by  ruthless 
severity,  but  also  by  gentler  means,  by  a  suitable  secular  and 
spiritual  education.  Hence  the  Hohenzollems  cultivated  with 
equal  zeal  their  armies  and  their  schools.  The  schools  were 
created  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  knowledge 
among  the  people, _and  of  making  them  intellectually  indepen¬ 
dent,  as  for  that  of  making  them  useful  to  their  rulers  and  of 
inculcating  in  them  absolute  obedience  and  blindly  devoted 
loyalty.  In  Prusso»-Germany  both  the  School  and  the  Church 
were  made  parts  of  the  all-powerful  bureaucratic  apparatus 
through  which  the  Sovereign  ruled  the  country. 

Although,  according  to  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1850,  teach¬ 
ing  is  free  in  Prussia,  the  private  schools  were  suppressed.  The 
State  directed  the  whole  educational  apparatus.  The  school¬ 
masters  formed  a  powerful  supplementary  army.  The  teachers 
were  civil  servants  whose  official  position  was  deliberately  dis¬ 
guised  by  not  furnishing  them  with  uniforms.  The  principal  aim 
of  the  elementary  schools  was  to  teach  patriotism  and  obedience 
to  the  Government,  but  patriotism  in  Prussia  did  not  so  much 
mean  love  of  country  as  blind  veneration  of  the  Hohenzollems. 

German  education  w'as  purely  secular,  and  its  basis,  an  un¬ 
reasoning  worship  of  the  power  of  the  State,  personified  in  the 
ruling  House,  was  Hohenzollern  worship.  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
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correctly  stated  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  that  the  German  schools  j 
taught  “knowledge  divorced  from  morality,  efficiency  divorced  from 
responsibility,  and  life  divorced  from  religion.”  Eeligion  was 
purely  formal  and  conventional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King- 
Emperor  was  treated  as  the  only  veritable  divinity.  The  Deity, 
religion,  and  the  civic  virtues  were  considered  matters  of  small 
account.  The  fact  that  the  King-Emperor  was  placed  high  above 
the  Deity  may  be  seen  even  from  the  dry  paragraphs  of  the 
German  Penal  Code.  While  blasphemy,  a  verbal  insult  to  the 
Deity,  was  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  one  day  to  three 
years,  Ihe-majeste,  a  verbal  insult  to  the  ruler,  was  punishable 
with  imprisonment  from  two  months  to  five  years.  Prosecutions 
for  blasphemy  were  very  rare  and  punishments  mild,  but  proseca- 
tions  for  Use-majesty  were  frequent  and  punishments  rigorous. 

Both  the  Protestant  and  the  Koman  Catholic  churches  were 
made  part  of  the  all-powerful  bureaucracy,  were  made  subservient 
to  the  dynastic  interests,  to  the  ambitions,  and  to  the  absolute 
direction  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  King-Emperor,  as  all- 
powerful  summus  episcopus  of  the  Prussian  Church,  directed 
through  his  personally-appointed  Supreme  Church  Council  the 
State-trained,  State-selected,  State-appointed,  and  State-salaried 
Protestant  clergy.  By  indirect  but  exceedingly  well-designed 
means  the  authority  of  the  ruler  and  of  his  government  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  was  made  almost  as  great  as 
that  over  thie  official  Protestant  establishment.  The  clergy,  like  ' 
the  teachers,  formed  a  well-drilled  army,  whose  duty  was  the 
'*  defence  of  Hohenzollernism.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  both 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Germany  dis¬ 
graced  themselves  during  the  War  by  applauding  every  crime  of 
the  Emperor,  by  blasphemously  declaring  that  the  war  was  a  just 
and  holy  one,  and  by  excusing  and  even  encouraging  the  greatest 
atrocities  of  the  German  army  and  navy. 

Both  the  schools  and  the  churches  of  Germany  had  for  many 
years  taught  a  perverted  morality,  a  mediaeval  robber-knight 
morality.  They  had  taught  that  in  political  matters  might  is 
right,  that  craft,  untruthfulness,  intrigue,  violence,  robbery, 
murder  are  praiseworthy  if  they  benefit  the  State.  Dr.  Muehlon, 
a  former  director  of  Krupp’s,  wrote  sadly  in  his  diary  on  August 
31st,  1914 

“  Until  the  ways  and  aims  of  politics  cease  to  be  at  variance  with  the  plain 
principles  of  morality  universal  among  men,  the  vocation  of  politics  will  be 
only  an  occupation  for  criminals.  All  servants  of  the  State  to-day  maintain 
the  dogma  that  the  State’s  advantage  is  the  highest  object,  and  one  which 
consecrates  all  means.  Craft,  lies,  forgery,  deception,  treachery,  comip- 
tion,  and  murder  now  call  forth  no  disgust  if  only  the  State  be  advantaged." 
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A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  PAST  AND  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

While  the  mind  of  the  German  masses  was  corrupted  by  the 
Governmental  elementary  schools  and  by  the  servile  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  that  of  the  classes  was  similarly 
j)erverted  in  the  Government-directed  higher  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Whenever  the  Hohenzollerns  conquered  a  new  portion  of 
territory,  they  immediately  created  in  it  high  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  bureaucracy  took  good  care  that  all  the  professors 
of  history,  philology,  philosophy,  law,  etc.,  were  reliable  and  active 
political  propagandists,  who  with  servility  and  unwearying  zeal 
devoted  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  cult  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family  and  of  the  Hohenzollern  ideal  of  conquest.  Thus  universi¬ 
ties  and  schools  were  planted  in  conquered  districts  to  act  as 
instruments  of  Prussification. 

Practically  all  the  historians  of  Prusso-Germany  have  been 
official  historians,  courtier-historians,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  history  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  of  their  State,  as  written 
by  Hohenzollern  subjects,  has  been  falsified  and  distorted  to  an 
incredible  extent.  As  foreign  historians  relied  for  information 
largely  on  native  German  sources,  the  fables  relating  to  the 
Hohenzollerns  which  were  set  on  paper  by  these  servile  official 
scribes  were  only  too  frequently  accepted  by  the  non-German 
historians  who  wrote  on  German  affairs.  To  this  fact  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  owe  much  of  the  prestige  which they  have  enjoyed  both 
in  Germany  and  abroad.  According  to  the  German  historians, 
nearly  all  the  Hohenzollerns  were  supermen,  were  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  of  the  greatest  ability  in  peace  and  war. 
They  were  endowed  with  all  the  human  virtues.  In  reality,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  were  personally  worth¬ 
less.  They  were  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  rapacity, 
their  unscrupulousness,  their  immorality,  and  their  incapacity. 
Even  those  who  were  politically  great  were  personally  despicable. 
Frederick  I.,  who  in  1701  acquired  the  royal  crown,  was  a  vain 
and  worthless  debauchee,  and  his  son,  Frederick  William  I.,  “the 
drill-sergeant,”  was  a  choleric,  homicidal  brute.  His  successor, 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  an  utterly  unscrupulous  cynic  and  a 
reckless  gambler  in  human  lives,  who  nearly  ruined  Prussia  by 
his  totally  unjustified  attack  on  Silesia,  which  furnished  William 
II.  with  a  great  precedent.  King  Frederick  William  II.  was  a  weak 
and  despicable  voluptuary,  who  dabbled  in  mysticism  and  religion. 
His  successor,  Frederick  William  III.,  was  a  dull,  unprincipled 
nonentity.  His  son.  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  was  a  muddle- 
headed  dreamer,  who  suffered  from  incipient  insanity,  and  who 
died  from  softening  of  the  brain.  His  younger  brother,  the  King- 
Emperor  William  I.,  was  a  conscientious  worker  and  a  well- 
balanced  normal  man,  whose  successes  in  peace  and  war  were  due 
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to  Bismarck’s  guidance.  The  personal  character  of  nearly  all  the 
Hohenzollerns  was  evil.  They  were  reckless,  ruthless,  and  faith¬ 
less  robber-barons,  who  gave  a  free  rein  to  their  inherited  criminal 
instincts  and  propensities  and  to  their  personal  vices.  Most  pos¬ 
sessed  neither  administrative  nor  military  ability.  Only  the  Great 
Elector,  King  Frederick  William  I.,  and  King  Frederick  the 
Gieat  were  brilliant  exceptions,  for  they  were  great  organisers  and 
soldiers. 

The  State  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  historically  and  tradition¬ 
ally  a  robber  State.  Its  rulers  were  men  who  possessed  a  robber 
morality  and  who  followed  a  robber  policy.  That  was,  of  course, 
never  admitted  by  the  venal  professors.  On  the  contrary,  these 
prostituted  themselves  and  their  sciences  by  excusing,  encourag¬ 
ing,  praising,  and  promoting  a  policy  of  naked  and  shameless 
violence  and  faithlessness.  They  were  the  jackals  and  hyaenas 
of  Hohenzollernism  and  were  thrown  some  bones  for  their  ser- 
vices.  For  them,  as  for  their  masters,  moral  considerations  did 
not  exist.  So  the  Prussian  philosophers  and  historians  spent  their 
lives  in  laboriously  expounding  the  logic,  the  beauty,  and  the 
virtue  of  “Kealpolitik,”  of  “Machtpolitik,”  and  furnished  a 
pseudo-scientific  cloak  to  political  crime.  In  the  peaceful  lecture- 
rooms  and  countless  publications  they  preached  a  policy  of  con¬ 
quest,  of  treachery,  of  unrestricted  brutality,  of  national  crime, 
and  pegged  out  claims  of  conquest.  All  sciences  were  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  Hohenzollern  policy  of  aggression  and  plunder. 
For  instance.  Professor  Daniel,  an  eminent  geographer,  in  writing 
a  compendium  of  geography  of  about  4,000  pages,  which  w^as  first 
published  in  1862,  claimed  for  Germany  the  possession  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denjnark.  His  book  was  very 
widely  read,  especially  by  advanced  students,  and  particularly  by 
the  great  army  of  school  teachers  who  formed  the  mind  of  modern 
Germany.  In  the  preface  of  the  second  edition  of  1867  the  author 
^  stated  : — 

“  Indignation  has  been  expressed  abroad  at  my  treating  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  as  appendages  to  Germany.  ...  In  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  I  treat  Germany  as  a  physical  entity.  Now,  can 
anybody  seriously  deny  that  these  four  States,  parts  of  Switzerland 
excepted,  lie  within  the  physical  frontiers  of  Germany?  And  can  anybody 
seriously  deny  that  the  historical  justification  for  their  attachment  to 
Germany  is  as  strong  as  is  the  geographical  justification?  Switzerland  and 
Holland  belonged  to  Germany  till  1648,  and  Belgium  till  1801,  while 
Denmark  has  at  one  time  been  a  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.” 

The  ninth  section  of  Vol.  IV.  is  superscribed  “The  Outlying 
German  States — Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxemburg, 
Denmark.”  In  the  text  following  this  headline  we  read  : — 
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“  The  five  States  mentioned  can  only  be  described  as  the  outlying  States 
of  Germany.  Apart  from  small  portions  of  Switzerland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  Iceland,  all  the  States  mentioned  lie  within  Germany’s  natural  houn- 
daries,  and  they  are  inhabited  by  men  of  Germanic  race.  All  of  these 
States  have  belonged  to  the  old  German  Empire  in  the  past  and  were 
subject  to  feudal  service.  Germany  deplores  the  loss  of  these  valuable 
members,  and  the  population  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  has  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Germany.  .  .  .  Germany  is  advancing.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  its  formidable  military  strength  it  will  more  and  more  become  Europe’s 
centre  of  gravity.  The  Swiss,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Dutch  are  related  to 
us  Germans  by  race  and  by  language.  They  will  necessarily  and  gladly 
incline  towards  a  powerful  Germany,  and  both  sides  can  only  gain  by  such 
a  reunion.” 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Daniel’s  third  volume,  which  deals  with 
the  physical  geography  of  Germany,  we  read  : — 

“  The  most  northerly  point  of  Germany  is  Cape  Skagen,  in  the  north  of 
Denmark,  the  most  southerly  the  Gulf  of  Fiume,  the  most  westerly  Cape 
Grisnez,  on  the  English  Channel,  and  the  most  easterly  point  lies  on  the 
River  Warthe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rzgow  and  Tuszyn.” 

The  eminent  and  widely-read  German  geographical  authority 
pegged  out  vast  political-territorial  claims  for  Germany,  not  only 
within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  country,  for  his  zeal 
took  him  much  farther  afield.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1875  Professor  Daniel  stated  in  the  section  which  considers 
France  : — 

“  In  view  of  French  arrogance  it  must  always  be  asserted  that  w« 
Germans  possess  historically  justified  claims  to  the  territories  on  the  Rhone. 
At  any  rate,  we'  must  not  be  more  unhistorical  than  the  French  are  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore  we  add  to  the  French  names  the  German  ones.” 

Continuing,  the  learned  professor  deals  with  the  Provence  (Pro- 
vintz),  Marseilles  (Marsilien),  Arles  (Arelat),  Aix  (Waelsch 
Aachen),  Orange  (Orense),  the  Dauphine  (Delphinat),  Grenoble 
(Graswalde),  Vienne  (Waelsch  Wien),  Lyon  (Waelsch  Leyden), 
Besan9on  (Bisanz),  Montbeliard  (Mumpelgart),  Belfort  (Bef- 
fort),  Toul  (Tul),  Verdun  (Virten),  Nancy  (Nanzig),  Luneville 
(Liinstadt),  Lille  (Ryssel),  Douai  (Dauwey),  Cambrai  (Kameryk), 
Valenciennes  (Schwanenthal),  Maubeuge  (Malboden),  etc. 

Dozens,  nay,  hundreds,  of  eminent  scientists  acted  like  Profes¬ 
sor  Daniel,  as  the  advance  guards  of  aggressive  Hohenzollernism, 
inculcating  in  the  people  the  divine  right  of  conquest,  and  claim¬ 
ing  for  Germany  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  other  nations  as  a 
matter  of  right  on  philosophical,  ethical,  historical,  geographical, 
ethnological,  military,  philological,  and  economic  grounds. 

The  servile  German  historians  not  only  falsified  German 
history,  but  all  history,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Hohenzollern 
idea  of  conquest  and  ruthlessness.  The  historians  of  antiquity. 
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such  as  Mommsen,  extolled  the  policy  of  conquest  and  of  faithless¬ 
ness,  and  treated  democracy  and  the  policy  of  righteousness  with 
withering  contempt.  That  may  be  seen  by  Mommsen’s  descrip, 
tion  of  Julius  Caesar  and  by  his  opinion  on  the  breach  of  the 
Caudine  Treaty  by  the  Eomans.  His  attitude  is  representative 
of  practically  all  German  historians.  Attila  and  other  savage 
conquerors  were  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans. 
According  to  the  German  historians,  France  was  decadent  and 
foppish ;  England,  senile,  cowardly,  frivolous,  and  altogether 
despicable ;  the  United  States  were  not  a  nation,  but  merely  a 
cosmopolitan  crowd  entirely  devoted  to  mammon-worship,  etc. 
The  fact  that  other  nations  had  achieved  great  things  both  in 
peace  and  in  war  was  suppressed  in  the  German  text-books. 
“Deutschland  iiber  Alles  ”  summed  up  the  attitude  of  German 
science  and  German  teaching  towards  other  nations.  There  was 
only  one  great  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  was  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many  was  foremost  among  the  peoples  in  character,  culture,  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  ability,  genius,  and  the  Hohenzollerns  were  the 
greatest  and  the  most  gifted  race  of  rulers  that  had  ever  lived. 

Prussia  is,  and  always  was,  the  most  barbarous  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Until  a  short  time  ago  she  had  no  science,  no  art,  no 
industry,  no  wealth.  Frederick  the  Great  despaired  of  Prussia 
ever  acquiring  a  true  civilisation.  German  culture  and  German 
science  were  developed  in  the  non-Prussian  South  and  West  of 
Germany  and  in  the  non-Prussian  sea-coast  towns.  Prussia, 
having  annexed  by  force  of  arms  the  non-Prussian  districts  of 
Germany,  proceeded  to  annex  their  cultural  achievements  as  well 
and  to  proclaim  them  as  her  own.  The  Prussians  were  taught  to 
consider  all  great  Germans  as  their  countrymen  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term.  Lately  the  Prusso-Germans  were  even  taught 
that  theirs  was  not  merely  the  greatest  but  the  only  true  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Ludwig  Woltmann  devoted  his  life  to  proving 
by  the  most  reckless  assertions  and  with  the  help  of  magnificently 
illustrated  books  that  all  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Englishmen,  etc.,  were  really  Germans,  were  of  German  race,  or 
at  least  of  German  descent,  or  possessed  at  all  events  German 
physical  characteristics  or  German  features.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  tactfully  tried  to  gain  for  Germany  the  support  of 
the  Italian  people  on  cultural  grounds.  Therefore,  he  asserted 
in  a  publication  addressed  to  the  Italians  : — 

“  Anthropological  investigations  of  the  physical  type  have  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  most  of  the  great  geniuses  which  Italy  has  produced  were  of 
German  descent.  To  the  blond  German  type  belonged  Giotto,  Dante,  Dona¬ 
tello,  Massaccio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Botticelli,  Titian,  Gafileo, 
Tasso,  Columbus,  and  among  the  modem  Italians  Morgagni,  Alfieri,  VoTta, 
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Foscolo,  Leopardi,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Canova, 
Manzoni.  Only  a  few  Italians,  such  as  Michelangelo,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli, 
Palestrina,  Verdi,  belonged  to  a  mixed  type,” 

Succeeding  Hohenzollern  rulers  had  tightened  up  the  national 
system  of  education,  and  had  made  it  more  and  more  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  dynastic  propaganda  and  of  provocative  jingoism.  In  all 
schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  robber-knight  morality 
was  inculcated.  Appointments,  promotions,  favours,  honours, 
and  money  went  to  those  teachers  and  scientists  who  were  most 
active  in  promoting  the  Hohenzollern  idea.  Learned  men  are 
often  feeble,  poor,  and  vain.  German  science  was  deliberately 
corrupted  and  debauched  by  the  Government.  Eminent  scientists 
vied  with  each  other  in  flattering  their  rulers  and  extolling  their 
very  vices  as  the  virtues  of  strong  men.  Professorial  sycophants 
fawned  for  ofi&cial  favours  and  prostrated  and  prostituted  them¬ 
selves  and  the  sciences  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Hohenzollern  fetish.  Eminent  German  authori¬ 
ties  on  international  law  shamelessly  taught  that  international 
law,  as  applied  to  war,  existed  only  in  the  text-books  and  in  the 
imagination  of  weak,  foolish,  imwarlike,  and  decadent  nations, 
that  power  was  more  important  than  right,  that  in  case  of  war 
all  international  rules  and  conventions  should  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  that  for  the  State  necessity  was  the  highest  law,  that 
the  German  Army  could  of  course  not  be  hampered  by  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  treaties  and  by  considerations  of  humanity.  Political 
philosophers  and  others,  eager  to  curry  favour,  taught  that  the 
State  could  flourish  only  .if  it  were  above  law  and  morality,  and 
advocated  a  policy  of  unrestrained  brutal  force,  a  robber-knight 
policy  on  the  largest  scale.  They  taught  the  Germans  not  only 
that  might  was  right,  but  urged  the  German  Government  and 
people  into  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Germany’s  neighbour  States, 
of  the  sea,  of  England,  of  the  world.  Professor  Treitschke  and 
many  other  German  historians  spent  their  lives  in  urging  Ger¬ 
many  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  conquest  and  of  spoliation,  in 
which  they  saw  a  holy  duty.  Professor  Schmoller  and  many  other 
leading  political  economists  advocated  for  economic  reasons  a  war 
with  England,  Scientists  are  supposed  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  promotion  of  science  and  of  truth,  for  science  is  incompatible 
with  untruth.  However,  the  unceasing  advocacy  of  a  robber- 
policy  and  the  exaltation  of  a  robber-morality  had  so  completely 
destroyed  the  instinct  of  responsibility  and  of  truth  among  Ger¬ 
many’s  intellectual  leaders  that  ninety-three  of  Germany’s  most 
eminent  scientists,  among  them  many  prominent  theologians  and 
legists,  disgraced  themselves  and  German  science  for  all  time  by 
issuing  in  1914  a  manifesto  to  the  world,  in  which  they  uiendaci- 
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ously  proclaimed  that  the  other  Powers  had  forced  a  war  upon 
innocent  and  peaceful  Germany  ;  that  upon  France,  England,  and 
Russia  rested  the  blood-guiltiness ;  that  Germany  fought  a  clean 
war  of  self-defence. 

The  Hohenzollern  Gbvernment  had  regimented,  drilled,  and 
corrupted  not  only  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  German  science 
but  had  also  hired  and  suborned  the  German  Press.  Independent 
scientific  thought  and  independent  journalism,  if  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  and  its  aims,  were  not  allowed  to  exist.  Dr. 
Muehlon  wrote  in  his  diary  on  September  26th,  1914  : — 

“  The  state  of  siege  under  which  we  are  living  suddenly  brings  to  the 
front  all  the  venal  scoundrels  who  lend  the  Government  their  pens  for  every 
deed  of  shame,  as  bravos  hire  their  stilettos.  The  pick  of  the  infamous 
writers  belong  to  three  species.  They  consist,  firstly,  of  those  offensively 
stupid  retired  officers  who  could  not  be  utilised  as  soldiers  even  in  time  of 
war;  secondly,  of  clerical  dignitaries  who,  with  cold  soul  and  kindly  smik, 
trumpet  forth  each  bit  of  baseness  as  an  heroic  feat  of  German  Pro¬ 
testantism;  and,  thirdly — the  worst  of  all — of  the  countless  university  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  modem  type — men  overloaded  with  titles  and  distinctions— 
who  swim  with  every  patriotic  stream,  creatures  who  have  been  bought  or 
have  stolen  their  way  in,  who  outside  their  special  department  seek  no 
truth  and  thoroughness  but  the  fame  of  the  day.  This  highly  esteemed 
scum  of  the  three  fashionable  Prussian  circles  tries  to  make  history  by 
lying,  tries  to  create  ‘  archives  ’  and  ‘  data  ’  by  impudent  assertion.” 

The  Hohenzollern  cult  and  the  cult  of  unrestricted  violence  and 
of  aggressive  war  were  made  the  universal  faith.  The  German 
people  were  deliberately  mis-educated,  misinformed,  and  misled 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Even  the  arts  were  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  dynastic  idea  of  conquest,  to  the  worship  of  brute 
force.  German  music,  German  architecture,  German  painting, 
German  sculpture  abandoned  the  cult  of  the  beautiful  for  that  of 
the  forceful,  of  the  shapeless,  of  the  imposing,  of  the  gigantic,  of 
the  overwhelming.  Religion  itself  came  to  be  considered  simply 
as  a  political  and  military  asset.  Many  Germans  believed  that 
the  gentle  teachings  of  Christ  were  unfavourable  to  the  worship 
of  power  and  of  military  success,  to  the  Hohenzollern  idea,  and 
that  Christianity  should  be  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap,  as  being  no 
longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  result  was 
that  numerous  ethical  and  pseudo-religious  societies  arose  through¬ 
out  Germany  which  preached  that  Christianity  was  a  worn-out 
Oriental  faith  which  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a  Germanic  world. 
These  societies  aimed  at  increasing  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people 
by  purifying  and  energising  the  race  and  by  weeding  out  the  mild 
Christian  idea,  which  w^as  supposed  to  enfeeble  the  national  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  the  will  to  victory.  Turning  their  backs  upon 
Christianity,  many  intellectual  Germans  advocated  the  creation 
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of  a  new,  of  a  German,  religion.  Many  asserted  that  the  ancient 
Germans  had  evolved  the  highest  form  of  religion  in  their 
primeval  forests,  and  demanded  that  the  worship  of  the  merciless 
heathen  gods  of  battle,  of  Wotan  and  Thor,  should  be  revived. 
Wotan  and  Thor  were  once  more  to  lead  the  nation.  Pseudo¬ 
religious  organisations  tried  to  renew  and  to  popularise  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  ancient  tribal  gods.  Part  of  the  Germans  had  become 
utterly  materialistic,  part  had  become  frankly  pagan.  Wotan 
worship  was  spreading  apace. 

It  has  often  been  stated  tl^t  Germany’s  frenzied  attack  upon 
the  world  was  caused  by  the  example  and  teaching  of  Bismarck. 
That  is  scarcely  correct.  Bismarck  blended  in  his  policy  daring 
with  wisdom  and  caution.  Therefore  he  was  successful  in  all  his 
undertakings.  Unfortunately  he  had  given  to  the  German  people 
a  Constitution  in  which  the  King-Emperor  was  as  all-powerful  as 
were  the  petty  Hohenzollern  rulers  in  the  old  feudal  days.  The 
King-Emperor’s  absolute  authority  could  not  endanger  the  country 
a.s  long  as  the  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  a  ruler  of  the  unemo¬ 
tional  caution  and  carefulness  of  William  I.,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  directed  by  the  practical  wisdom  and  experience  of  his  great 
Chancellor.  The  advent  of  the  impetuous,  headstrong,  vain, 
impulsive,  short-sighted,  and  irresponsible  William  II.  endan¬ 
gered  the  future  of  the  Empire.  Bismarck,  clearly  recognising 
that  Germany  could  remain  great  only  if  she  pursued  a  peaceful 
policy,  that  the  new  Emperor  might  by  his  recklessness  involve 
Germany  in  ruin,  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  his  political  testa¬ 
ment  : — 

“  In  the  future  .not  only  sufficient  militsWy  equipment,  but  also  a  correct 
political  eye,  -will  be  required  to  guide  the  German  ship  of  State  through 
the  currents  of  coalition,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  our  geographical 
position  and  our  previous  history,  we  are  exposed. 

“  W©  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  weaken  the  bad  feeling  among  the 
nations,  which  has  been  called  forth  through  our  growth  to  the  position  of  a 
real  Great  Power,  by  the  honourable  and  peaceful  use  of  our  influence,  and 
80  convince  the  world  that  a  German  hegemony  in  Europe  is  more  useful 
and  less  partisan,  and  also  less  harmful  for  the  freedom  of  other  nations, 
than  would  be  the  hegemony  of  Prance,  Tlussia,  or  England. 

“  In  order  to  produce  this  confidence  it  is,  above  everything,  necessary 
that  we  should  act  honourably  and  openly,  and  be  easily  reconciled  in  case 
of  friction  or  untoward  events.” 

Bismarck  foresaw,  and  frequently  foretold  to  his  intimates, 
that  the  rashness,  aggressiveness,  and  megalomania  of  William 
II.  was  likely  to  involve  Germany  in  ruin,  and  many  passages  in 
his  Memoirs  unmistakably  hint  at  that  danger.  Germany’s 
downfall  can  therefore  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  Bismarck’s  policy 
and  example. 
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Germany’s  downfall — 


Prusso-Germany  was  not  a  national,  but  a  dynastic,  State.  It 
was  the  State  of  the  Hohenzollems.  Hence  many  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  rulers  were  able  to  imprint  their  personal  character  upcm 
their  submissive  and  docile  subjects.  Under  the  government  of 
the  cautious,  courteous,  and  reserved  William  I.  the  German 
nation  had  also  acted  cautiously  and  soberly.  Under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  blatant,  vain,  and  boastful  megalomaniac,  the  whole 
nation  fell  into  a  megalomaniacal  frenzy,  for  William  II.  was 
faithfully  supported  in  his  histrionic  extravagances  by  his  abject 
courtiers  and  by  the  bureaucratic,  i^litary,  professorial,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  educational,  and  journalistic  leaders  of  Germany,  who 
thirsted  for  recognition  and  promotion,  for  place  and  power,  and 
who  were  only  too  willing  to  be  the  tools  of  the  Emperor  and 
of  his  Government.  Thus  the  vanity,  boastfulness,  and  megalo¬ 
mania  of  the  last  of  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  infected  and  morbidly 
aflected  the  whole  nation. 

Since  the  early  days  the  Hohenzollems  have  claimed  infalli¬ 
bility  for  themselves  and  for  their  government.  The  people  were 
taught,  especially  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  their 
ruler,  his  bureaucracy,  and  his  military  advisers  could  not  err. 
The  gigantic  and  universal  successes  of  Prusso-Germany  in  Bis¬ 
marck’s  time  had  strengthened  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  its  appointed  rulers.  A  child-like  faith 
that  German  diplomats  and  generals  could  not  err,  that  the  war 
was  being  fought  “according  to  plan,”  that  Germany  was  bound 
to  triumph,  that  the  German  people  and  the  German  Army  were 
inesistible  and  unconquerable,  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
up  to  the  autumn  of  1918,  and  the  military  authorities  maintained 
their  reputation  of  invincibility  almost  to  the  end  by  mendacious 
bulletins  and  by  an  equally  mendacious  Press.  The  faith  in 
victory  remained  general  in  Germany  up  to  the  day  when  the 
.news  of  Bulgaria’s  downfall  and  unconditional  surrender  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt.  Then  the  scales  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  They  were  not  prepared  for  failure,  and  still  less  for 
utter  defeat  and  disaster.  The  shock  was  too  great  to  be  borne. 
They  became  a  prey  to  despair.  The  strength  of  the  nation  and 
of  its  army  was  suddenly  broken. 

The  Prussians  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  loyal  of  subjects. 
The  Hohenzollems  were  believed  to  be  the  most  firmly  rooted 
dynasty  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  and  unexampled  defeat  of 
Germany  has  destroyed  five  hundred  years  of  dynastic  endeavour 
and  of  almost  unparalleled  dynastic  success.  It  has  destroyed  the 
Hohenzollern  legend  and  the  Hohenzollern  creed.  William  II. 
has  pulled  down  the  mighty  fabric  which  his  ancestors  had  labon- 
ously  reared  since  the  day  when  they  settled  in  Brandenburg.  He 
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has  destroyed  the  life-work  of  Bismarck,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  and  of  the  Great  Elector.  Germany’s 
faith  in  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty  and  in  their  traditional  policy 
has  been  destroyed,  probably  for  all  time. 

The  future  of  Germany  is  dark.  The  people  have  had  a  terrible 
awakening.  Their  dream  of  power  and  of  domination  is  gone. 
The  great  war  will  leave  them  permanently  impoverished.  Their 
miUtary  history  may  be  at  an  end,  for  wealth  is  power.  The 
greatest  resources  of  Imperial  Germany  were  its  mineral  riches. 
Half  of  Germany’s  coal  will  fg,!!  to  Poland.  Practically  all  its 
iron  ore  will  fall  to  France.  The  war  will  leave  the  country  with¬ 
out  allies,  without  friends,  without  colonies,  with  vastly  dimin¬ 
ished  resources,  and  with  a  gigantic  war  debt.  In  addition,  Ger¬ 
many  will  have  to  make  good  the  colossal  values  which  her 
soldiers  have  destroyed  in  other  countries.  The  German  people 
I  will  be  crippled  for  decades  and  perhaps  for  centuries.  Militarism 
may  become  for  them  an  impossible  luxury.  Poverty  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  may  become  widespread  and  permanent.  The  population 
may  become  stagnant  and  perhaps  retrogressive,  for  wealth  deter¬ 
mines  population.  Moreover,  a  nation  which  has  been  herded 
like  sheep  for  centuries  does  not  easily  and  quickly  learn  the  art 
of  governing  itself.  Centuries  of  mechanical  obedience,  of 
Kada'vergehorsam,  may  have  destroyed  not  only  the  conscience 
and  will  of  the  people  but  even  their  mind  and  their  soul.  It  is 
difficult  to  convert  a  servile  race  into  a  race  of  freemen.  Besides, 

■  grave  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise  between  the  harsh  and  back¬ 
ward  Prussian  East  and  the  advanced  and  comparatively  gentle 
I  non-Prussian  South  and  West  of  Germany.  The  Prussians  are 

i  hated  in  the  South  and  West  of  Germany.  The  non-Prussian 

j  Germans  see  in  the  Prussians  the  cause  of  their  downfall,  their 

I  taskmasters,  and  their  enemies.  Germany  may  split  up  along 

racial  lines.  Possibly  it  will  never  recover  from  its  defeat, 
i  Fabricius. 


THE  EXPIKING  PAELIAMENT. 


Few  Parliaments  in  British  history  have  achieved  the  notoriety 
of  a  special  descriptive  epithet.  Everyone,  indeed,  knows  the 
Long  Parliament,  whose  other  name,  The  Eump,  sufficiently 
indicates  contemporary  disdain.  There  have  also  been  a  Short 
Parliament,  an  Addled  Parliament,  a  Parliamentum  Indoctum— 
because  it  did  not  contain  a  single  lawyer — a  Mad  Parliament, 
and  in  Eestoration  days  there  was  a  Pensionary  Parliament.  But 
these  are  not  familiar  nicknames.  Dead  Parliaments  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  it  would  take  a  very  ingenious  person  to  find  an 
enduring  epithet  for  the  Parliament  just  expiring.  It,  too, 
has  a  swollen  list  of  pensioners,  not,  indeed,  of  the  King,  but  of 
the  Government.  It  has  been  an  Addled  Parliament  in  respect  of 
certain  of  its  largest  eggs,  which  it  laid  but  could  not  hatch,  and 
as  regards  length  it  has  carried  its  longitudo  dierum  both  in  its 
right  hand  and  in  its  left.  What  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  Shorter  Parliaments  extended  “with  lenient  arts” 
its  dying  breath  over  the  8|)ace  of  three  years.  Few  disinterested 
tears  will  be  dropped  upon  its  grave.  Whatever  sort  of  Parliament 
the  new,  vast,  untried  electorate  may  throw  up  in  the  future,  in 
its  more  perfect  democratic  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  we  shall  hear  no 
sentimental  regrets  for  the  Second  Parliament  of  King  George  V. 

Its  specific  legislative  achievements— good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— may  be  left  to  the  chroniclers.  It  is  with  the  spirit,  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  soul  of  the  dying  Parliament  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
Beginning  its  career  in  December,  1910,  it  spent  half  its  existence 
in  peace,  half  in  war.  The  period  of  peace  ought  to  have  been  a 
period  of  stern  preparation  for  the  fiery  trial  that  was  to  follow. 
It  was  spent,  instead,  in  fierce  domestic  strife.  The  Parliament 
itself  came  into  being  in  an  evil  hour.  Malign  infliuences  shaped 
its  birth.  Partisanship  had  gone  mad.  Political  parties  thought 
only  of  winning  party  victories,  and  paid  scant  heed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  and  higher  interests  of  the  State.  Politics  in  England  had 
fallen  to  depths  unknown  since  the  Eegency,  and  our  Parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions  were  deservedly  the  open  scorn  of  watchful 
and  contemptuous  eyes  abroad.  The  British  Parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem,  in  its  actual  working  between  1910  and  1914,  was  an  undis¬ 
guised  failure.  The  machine  had  come  near  to  a  dead  stop  when 
war  broke  out,  for  the  Constitution  had  been  deliberately  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  those  responsible  for  its  maintenance.  Only  the 
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World  War  saved  us  from  civil  bloodshed — a  fact  already  half  for¬ 
gotten — and,  alas !  the  causes  of  dispute  which  brought  us  to  that 
evil  plight  still  lurk  in  the  background,  waiting  the  convenient 
moment  to  excite  dissension  anew. 

We  are  often  told  that  it  is  useless  railing  at  the  faults  of  Party 
Government.  As  far  back  as  1848,  Disraeli  said  :  “You  cannot 
choose  between  Party  Government  and  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  say  that  you  can  have  no  Parliamentary  Government  if 
you  have  no  Party  Government.”  That  may  be  so,  but  the 
excesses  of  Party  Government  breed  political  anarchy,  and,  to 
speak  frankly,  the  House  of  Commons  from  1910  to  1914  was  a 
place  of  shame.  The  Parliament  Act,  which  governed,  shaped, 
limited  and  controlled  every  step  and  decision  of  the  Government, 
was  an  evil  monstrosity.  And  it  still  endures.  We  are  about 
to  enter  upon  the  great  unknown  after  the  war  with  that  mill¬ 
stone  tied  fast  round  our  necks,  dragging  us  down  and  making 
honest  politics  well  nigh  impossible.  That  is  the  damnosa  here- 
ditas  which  the  Second  Parliament  of  King  George  passes  on  to  the 
Third.  The  Constitutional  problem  of  the  Second  Chamber 
was  deliberately  bedevilled  by  the  Asquith  Administration  for 
its  own  immediate  party  ends,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  the  two  subsequent  Coalition  Governments  have 
let  it  alone  in  despair,  because  they  dared  not  face  it.  It  may 
have  been  right  to  exact  penalty  from  the  unreformed  House  of 
Lords  for  long  years  of  stupid  reaction  and  stubborn  class  selfish¬ 
ness.  But  of  all  the  methods  of  exacting  that  penalty  the  course 
adopted  was  the  most  illogical,  the  most  dishonest,  and  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  State.  When  the  next  domestic  tempest  arises — 
and  it  may  not  be  long— it  will  probably  destroy  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  altogether,  and  leave  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Empire 
at  the  mercy  of  an  angry  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  will  be  a  great  wringing  of  hands — if  that  catastrophe  occurs 
within  the  next  few  years — on  the  part  both  of  those  Peers  who 
consented  to  the  Parliament  Act  and  those  who  resisted  it.  All 
alike  will  then  regret  that  they  had  not  the  courage — as  they  had 
the  power — to  insist  that  before  the  recent  unprecedented  extension 
of  the  franchise  became  law  the  Second  Chamber  problem  should 
receive  a  decent  solution.  The  Kepresentation  of  the  People  Bill 
was  the  last  defensible  ditch  of  the  historic  House  of  Lords.  Yet 
not  a  single  Peer,  in  khaki  or  out  of  it,  risked  a  chill  in  its  defence, 
and  Lord  Ciu'zon  himself,  the  official  guardian  of  the  Conservative 
tradition,  did  not  even  utter  a  warning  cry.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  a  Parliament  which,  while  still  accept¬ 
ing  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  bicameral  system,  passed  the 
Parliament  Bill,  trebled  the  electorate,  and  with  shut  eyes  jumped 
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the  life  to  come,  trusting  only  to  the  merits  and  saving  grace  of 
Triumphant  Democracy? 

People  sometimes  used  to  wonder  how  the  House  of  Commons 
would  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  war.  Now  we  know.  Few 
seriously  doubted  that  the  majority  would  uphold  loyally  the 
Government  of  the  day.  But  recollections  of  what  occurred  during 
the  South  African  War,  when  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  half  the 
Liberals  and  Badicals  were  bitterly  hostile,  gave  good  warrant  for 
apprehension,  especially  as  the  Labour  Party  was  confessedly  a 
Peace  Party,  and  the  Left  wing  of  the  Eadicals  had  consistently 
joined  with  them  in  voting  against  all  increase  in  expenditure  on 
the  Services.  However,  Fate  decreed  that  when  Great  Britain 
was  to  fight  for  its  life  it  should  have  a  casus  heUi  which  united 
the  whole  nation.  Considerations  of  honour,  justice,  duty,  and 
safety  all  pointed  to  war.  The  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
the  horrors  by  which  it  was  accompanied  produced  a  united  House 
of  Commons.  Nothing  less  would  have  served.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  about  half  the  members  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Cabinet 
were  on  the  point  of  resigning  in  the  first  days  of  August,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  Serbia  or  for 
France.  Only  the  violation  of  Belgium  rallied  them — with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Burns — ^to  the  British  ultima¬ 
tum,  and  prevented  the  Liberal  Party  from  being  rent  in  twain. 
In  sharp  and  honourable  contrast  stands  the  action  of  the  Unionist 
leaders.  At  the  first  hint  that  war  was  upon  us  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  sent  a  joint  letter  to  Mr.  Asquith,  assuring 
him  that  he  might  count  on  their  unfaltering  support.  When  one 
remembers  the  inflamed  state  of  domestic  politics  at  the  moment 
and  the  raging  enmities  which  divided  parties,  the  patriotic  spirit 
which  prompted  that  letter  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  whole  Unionist  Party  are  beyond  all  praise.  Had 
they  done  less,  they  would,  indeed,  have  grievously  failed  in  their 
duty.  But  there  are  not  many  precedents  in  British  political 
history  for  such  chivalrous  and  disinterested  action. 

It  was  also  well  for  the  country — ^paradoxical  though  this  may 
seem — from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  that  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  power.  Pacifism  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
Eadical  and  Labour  opinion  that  only  a  Liberal  Government 
could  have  made  such  inadequate  preparations  for  war  as  were 
made  from  1906  to  1914,  and  probably  only  a  Liberal  Government 
could  have  carried  the  first  Military  Service  Act  with  so  little 
political  disturbance.  The  Unionists  could  not  have  created  a 
Territorial  Army,  because  the  Liberal  Opposition  would  have 
been  hostile  or,  at  best,  indifferent.  Only  steady  Unionist  support 
enabled  Lord  Haldane,  who  received  little  backing  from  his  own 
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friends,  to  carry  through  that  great  reform.  Liberals  who  had 
poured  scorn  upon  the  earlier  attempts  of  two  Unionist  War 
Ministers,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  to  reorganise  the 
Army,  treated  the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  Lord  Roberts 
with  derision.  That  noble  and  unselfish  soldier,  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  served  his  country  for  half  a  century,  was  publicly  rebuked 
by  Liberal  Ministers,  who  even  apologised  to  Germany  for  an 
old  man’s  unworthy  suspicions  of  a  great  friendly  nation.  It  is 
these  same  false  guides  and  discredited  politicians  who,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  from  their  respective  lurking-places 
the  most  tireless  snipers  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
Government  must  have  been  morally  convinced  that  Germany  was 
bent  on  war  as  far  back  as  1908 ;  they  knew  it  for  certain  when 
Lord  Haldane  returned  from  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  instant  service.  Yet  year  by 
year  the  Naval  Estimates  provoked  a  recurring  crisis  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  year  by  year  the  Cabinet  cut  down  the  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  If  a  Unionist  Government  had  been  in 
power,  who  seriously  doubts  that  the  Liberal  leaders  would  have 
been  quite  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  upon  them  by 
their  rank  and  file  ?  The  truth  is  that  three-quarters  of  the  Liberal 
Party  would  have  been  well  content  to  make  no  additional  pre¬ 
parations  whatever  to  meet  the  German  menace  from  1910  to 
1914.  They  hated  the  whole  problem  of  National  defence,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  heavy  cost  and  because  it  involved  facing  unpleasant 
and  menacing  facts,  and  they  professed  that  all  would  be  well  if 
Great  Britain  showed  no  provocative  spirit  towards  Germany. 
Such  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  made  up  the 
Government  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  these 
most  critical  years. 

When  the  storm  burst,  Parliament,  like  the  nation  itself,  was 
both  humbled  and  exalted.  Suddenly  confronted  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disaster,  conscious  of  military  weakness,  and  bewildered 
by  the  unknown  prospect  of  w^ar  on  a  Continental  scale,  its  one 
solace  for  its  past  neglect  was  that  its  cause  was  just  and  its 
conscience  clear  of  actual  guilt.  For  the  rest,  it  was  almost 
pathetically  eager  to  trust  the  Government  and  its  military  ad¬ 
visers.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  without  discussion  every 
Bill  that  was  placed  before  it.  It  signed  away  its  most  cherished 
rights  without  looking  at  the  paper.  Not  a  word  of  criticism  was 
tolerated ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  little  disposition  to  criticise.  The 
safety  of  the  realm  was  in  the  balance,  and  no  one  knew  what  a  day 
would  bring  forth.  And  it  was  fondly  hoped  that,  with  Lord 
Kitchener  to  direct  its  counsels,  a  Ministry  which  had  shelved  the 
duty  of  preparing  for  war  would  be  inspired  how  to  wage  it,  and 
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that  the  war  could  be  won  by  an  army  of  Volunteers.  The  House  cf 
Commons  was  certainly  not  responsible  for  the  grave  mistakes 
which  followed,  or  for  the  deplorable  slowness  with  which  the 
Government  awoke  to  the  fact  that  all  the  standards  of  require¬ 
ments  of  previous  wars  were  but  misleading  guides,  and  that 
machine-guns  were  required  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  shells 
by  the  hundred  million.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Asquith’s  Govern¬ 
ment  failed  grievously ;  it  mishandled  most  lamentably  its  Balkan 
diplomacy  and  the  inception  of  the  Dardanelles  expedition-  it 
was  culpably  reluctant  in  admitting  the  unwelcome  truth  that 
the  war  could  not  be  won  without  resort  to  compulsion.  i^Ior 
was  the  House  of  Commons  any  more  ready  than  the  Government 
to  face  the  conscription  issue.  It  was  afraid  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  trade  union  leaders  were  afraid  of  their  followers.  Quick 
decisions  were  wanted,  and  instant  action.  Yet  weeks  and  weeks 
slipped  by.  What  endless  wrangling  there  was  over  the  dilution  of 
skilled  labour,  over  National  Registration,  over  the  Derby  Scheme, 
over  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  to  the  married  men,  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  produced  by  the  Derby  enrolment! 
It  heeded  military  disaster  to  make  the  Government  move  and 
produce  the  slow  processes  of  conversion  in  Liberal  and  Labour 
circles.  The  disabling  handicap  under  which  democracy  labours 
in  conducting  a  great  war  was  never  more  painfully  evident.  Mr. 
Asquith  contrived  to  preserve  the  national  unity,  and  probably 
no  other  man — certainly  no  Unionist  Prime  Minister — could  have 
overcome  any  sooner  the  selfish  fears  of  large  sections  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  he  and  they  nearly  lost  the  war  while 
they  were  solemnly  executing  their  respective  manoeuvres,  and 
they  threw  upon  the  soldiers  already  at  the  front  a  far  heavier 
strain  than  they  should  ever  have  been  asked  to  bear.  It  is  no 
credit  to  the  House  of  Commons — and  it  says  little,  either  for  its 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  military  situation  or  for  its  moral 
courage — that  the  first  Military  Service  Act  was  not  passed  till 
1916.  When  America  entered  the  war.  Congress  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  compulsion  without  an  instant’s  delay.  Full  allow¬ 
ance,  of  course,  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  were  far  better  understood  in  1917  than 
they  were  in  1916 ;  nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  showed  a  lamentable  inability  to  shake  itself 
free  from  its  old  pre-war  prejudices. 

The  same  inherent  weakness  was  exhibited  in  respect  of  the 
home  production  of  food,  when  Great  Britain  was  seriously 
threatened  with  starvation  owing  to  the  success  of  the  intensive 
U-boat  campaign,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  the 
acreage  devoted  to  cereals  should  be  enormously  and  quickly  iu- 
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creased.  The  Government’s  food  production  policy  was,  indeed, 
passed  without  the  development  of  very  acute  opposition,  but 
at  one  time  it  was  plainly  threatened,  and  prominent  Liberal  ex- 
Ministere  grew  hot  and  excited  over  the  moderate  fixed  prices  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  British  farmer  in  order  to  encourage  him  to  break 
up  his  grass  lands  and  grow  wheat  and  barley  instead.  It  was  a 
miserable  exhibition  of  political  prejudice,  and  revealed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  incapacity  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  for  setting 
British  agriculture  once  more  on  firm  and  sure  foundations.  It 
has  been  much  the  same  with  the  economic  question.  There  has 
been  no  general  crystallisation  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  new  national  economic  policy  for  after  the  war.  The  old  con¬ 
troversies  only  await  an  opportunity  to  blaze  forth  afresh  in  their 
full  fury,  and  Free  Traders  still  consider  it  a  virtue  to  proclaim 
themselves  unrepentant.  Liberals  at  Westminster  find  it  hard 
to  revise  their  old  articles  of  economic  faith  in  the  light  of  war 
experience.  The  dismal  tunes  of  the  old  hurdy-gurdy  are  sweet 
in  their  ear,  and  those  who  cheerfully  allowed  the  key  industries 
of  Great  Britain  to  fall  into  German  hands  actually  have  the 
assurance  to  claim  credit  for  economic  wisdom. 

We  must  not  forget,  of  course,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
essentially  a  party  assembly.  It  is  no  slight  triumph  that  it  has 
consistently  supported  the  war.  It  has  never  seriously  challenged 
—much  less  refused — a  Vote  of  Credit.  Even  during  the  last 
two  years,  when  there  has  been  something  approaching  a  Liberal 
Opposition,  and  when  at  times  ieeUng  has  run  high,  Mr.  Asquith 
has  curbed  more  than  once  the  impatience  of  his  friends,  and  the 
oft-threatened  partisan  outbreak  never  fully  developed.  The  short¬ 
comings  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  during  the  war  have 
been  due  to  lack  of  imagination,  to  the  tyranny  of  old  party  shib¬ 
boleths,  and  to  that  ineradicable  moral  timidity  which  paralyses 
democratic  politicians  when  they  think  of  having  to  face  a  General 
Election. 

The  expiring  Parliament  has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  Tory-  , 
ism.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  is  the  last  practising  member  of  that 
faith  in  the  Commons.  There  were  doubtless  others  as  good 
Tories  at  heart  as  he,  but  not  being  so  fortunate  in  their  con¬ 
stituencies,  they  have  not  dared  to  expose  their  real  minds.  But 
what  is  far  more  noteworthy  is  that  Unionism  also  is  dead.  As  a 
living  creed  it  is  as  out  of  date  as  that  of  Jupiter.  Those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Unionists  are  numerically  the  largest 
party  in  the  House,  but  their  altar  is  stone  cold.  Many,  it  is 
true,  seem  hardly  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  leaders  know  it,  and 
there  must  be  times  when  they  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  slip 
off  the  old  collar,  and  what  name  they  will  next  assume.  At  any 
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rate,  it  will  suggest  no  reference  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  Question, 
Home  Kule,  the  Ulster  Covenant,  Sinn  Fein,  there  is  hardly  a 
politician  in  England  who  does  not  turn  away  in  boredom  and 
impatience  at  the  sound.  Many  would  gladly  never  hear  the  name 
of  Ireland  again  for  ten  years,  so  sick  are  they  of  Irish  irreconcila¬ 
bility  and  the  mutual  hatreds  and  suspicions  of  Nationalist  and 
Orangeman.  It  is  not  that  Unionists  are  convinced  that  their  ideal 
was  false  or  unworthy.  But  after  thirty  years  of  virulent  Irish  con¬ 
troversy  they  are  at  length  persuaded  that  Unionism  is  an  im¬ 
possible  policy,  because  it  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  majority  of 
Irishmen  against  their  will.  The  Unionist  Party,  therefore,  is 
pledged  no  longer  to  oppose  any  settlement  which  Irishmen  may 
agree  upon  among  themselves.  Unhappily,  they  cannot  agree 
upon  anything.  Carlyle  once  said  that  he  wished  Irishmen  would 
“cease  following  after  the  devil.”  They  have  done  little  else 
from  1910  to  1918,  with  the  result  that  though  thousands  of 
Ireland’s  bravest  and  best  have  poured  out  their  lives  for  her  sake, 
her  name  stands  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  may  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  heroic  martyrs,  playing  a  noble  and  conscientious  part — the 
world  is  not  deceived  by  their  posturing.  Nor  is  the  Everlasting 
Nay  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  acceptable  to  the  ear  of  practical  com- 
monsense.  Self-government  of  some  sort — on  federal  lines  for 
choice — is  the  only  solution,  but  when  it  will  be  solved  no  one 
knows.  Ireland  was  “  the  one  bright  spot  ”  for  a  very  brief  space 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  its  close  she  does  not  even  show 
in  the  sunlit  part  of  the  picture  at  all. 

The  party  which  has  gained  most  politically  from  the  war  is 
the  Labour  Party,  which  from  1906  to  1914  was  serving  its  Par¬ 
liamentary  apprenticeship.  It  has  never  lacked  self-confidence; 
the  war  has  given  it  practical,  administrative  experience,  and 
enabled  it  to  achieve  in  four  years  what  otherwise  might  have 
taken  a  generation.  It  now  looks  forward  in  the  near  future  to 
•  being  the  largest  political  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ke- 
constituted  with  that  object  in  view,  it  sets  no  bounds  to  its  am¬ 
bitions.  Even  before  the  war  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  solid 
phalanx  of  forty  Labour  members  had  a  wonderfully  democratising 
effect  upon  the  House.  Their  opinions  were  often  crudely  pre¬ 
sented,  for  they  stood  nakedly  for  their  own  class  interests  and 
for  them  alone.  But  there  was  not  a  measure  put  through  Par¬ 
liament  on  which  they  did  not  leave  their  mark,  so  anxious  were 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  show  themselves  as  democratic  as 
their  allies  on  the  extreme  Left.  When  the  war  came,  the  j 
majority  of  Labour  members  took  the  same  view  as  the  vast  j 
majority  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  minority — with  one  or  two  ^ 
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notable  exceptions — were  content  to  keep  quietly  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  voice  of  Labour,  therefore,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  been  a  patriotic  voice,  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  trade 
unions  have  been  steady  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Conscription  staggered  them  for  a  time,  but  they  reahsed  at  length 
that  even  this  sacrifice  had  to  be  made,  and  they  have  worked 
loyally  to  carry  their  unions  with  them  and  to  prevent  strikes.  It 
has  been  a  hard  battle  sometimes,  in  view  of  the  ceaseless  intrigues 
carried  on  by  an  unscrupulous  minority  in  the  unions,  and  though 
they  have  gained  enormously  in  the  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  outside  the  Labour  ranks,  the  internal  discipline  of 
trade  unionism  has  still  further  decayed.  The  Labour  Party, 
however,  is  extraordinarily  tolerant  of  fundamental  difference  of 
'  opinion  within  its  own  ranks,  and  finds  no  awkwardness  in  elect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Clynes  to  serve  on  the  same  Committee 
with  Mr.  Smilhe  and  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  and  adding  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  Mr.  Will  Thorne,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  to 
swell  the  Babel  of  conflicting  views.  Labour  has  a  strong  political 
stomach  and  unlimited  powers  of  digestion.  The  most  important 
fact,  however,  is  that  Labour  has  held  high  administrative  office. 
Mr.  Henderson,  indeed,  failed  midway,  not  because  too  much 
was  asked  of  him,  but  because  he  took  too  much  on  himself.  He  is 
the  natural  leader  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  But  Mr.  Clynes  has 
done  very  well  as  Lord  Ehondda’s  successor  at  the  Ministry  of 
Food ;  Mr.  Barnes  has  occupied  a  place  in  the  War  Cabinet  with 
distinction,  and  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Eoberts,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Parker 
^  and  the  rest  have  shown  that  they  can  represent  a  Department 
in  Parliament  as  skilfully  as  any  Liberal  or  Unionist.  In  a  word, 
Labour’s  appren1;jceship  days  are  over.  It  entered  Parliament  in 
a  fierce  aggressive  spirit.  That  mood  has  passed.  The  Labour 
Party  is  no  longer  restless  to  turn  Parliament  upside  down.  It  seeks 
rather  to  run  the  machine  in  the  Labour  interest.  Mr.  Asquith 
rather  timidly  invited  one  or  two  Labour  representatives  to  join 
the  first  Coalition  Government.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  threw  the 
door  wide  open  and  bade  them  enter  boldly.  They  have  made 
themselves  quite  at  home. 

Among  other  things  transformed  by  the  war  is  the  time- 
honoured  system  of  Cabinet  government.  It  was  reshaped  by 
Mr,  Lloyd  George.  His  War  Cabinet  of  the  five  so-called  Super¬ 
men  was  much  ridiculed  at  its  inception,  but  it  has  worked  toler¬ 
ably  well,  and  such  inconveniences  as  arose  from  the  abeyance 
of  ordinary  Cabinet  government  have  been  fairly  met  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  special  Cabinet  Committees.  These  changes,  doubtless, 
are  only  temporary,  but  even  when  normal  times  return  it  will 
be  folly  to  go  back  to  the  system  of  unwieldy  Cabinets,  most  mem- 
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bers  of  which  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  inner 
cifcle.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Prime  Minister  from  regular 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  foolishly  de¬ 
scribed  for  a  time  as  an  affront  to  Parliament,  has  been  fully  jus¬ 
tified,  especially  as  the  functions  of  Leader  of  the  House  have  been 
performed  so  ably  and  acceptably  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Another  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  striking  innovations  was  the  appointment 
of  non-political  experts  to  be  Heads  of  Departments.  This  has 
worked  specially  well  at  the  Board  of  Education  and  at  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  while  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  has  done  wonders  at  the 
Shipping  Controller’s  Office,  without  even  a  seat  in  the  House. 

The  business  community  still  writhes  under  the  official  stupidity 
which  Sir  Albert  Stanley  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  eradicate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  lives  in  hope.  At  any  rate,  the 
principle  has  been  established  that  a  Prime  Minister  who  is 
forming  an  Administration  ought  to  think  of  something  else  beside 
the  reward  of  purely  party  service. 

On  other  grounds,  too,  this  Parliament  marks  the  end  of  a 
political  era.  Its  successor  will  be  the  first  of  a  new  and  distinct 
series,  representing  an  electorate  differing  from  the  old  not  merely 
in  degree  but  in  kind.  We  have  now  manhood  suffrage  on  a  six 
months’  residential  qualification,  and  a  long  start  has  been  made 
towards  womanhood  suffrage  on  the  same  terms.  No  such  vast 
/  extension  of  the  franchise  has  ever  been  made  before,  and  it  has 

taken  place  in  abnormal  times,  when  the  rate  of  change  has  been 
'  speeded  up  in  every  direction,  and  when  no  foundations,  however 
.  deep  and  old,  appear  to  be  secure.  Even  before  the  war  conser-  ' 

vatively  minded  folks  were  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  swift  growth 
of  taxation  and  at  the  spread  of  socialistic  ideas.  What  do  they 
think  of  the  prospect  now  opening  out  before  them,  with  a  National 
Debt  which  involves  an  annual  debt  charge  of  300  millions  and  a 
Labour  Party  whose  path  has  been  cleared  of  some  of  the  most 
'  formidable  obstacles  ?  Great  wars  used  to  be  followed  by  periods 

of  sharp  reaction.  The  only  danger  now  is  the  “red  fool  fury  ’’  of 
Revolutionary  Democracy,  appearing  in  the  hateful  guise  of 
Russian  Bolshevism.  Liberty  and  freedom  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  for  a  season — they  can  never  be  wholly  suppressed— if 
militarism  had  triumphed.  But  if  triumphant  Democracy  is  willing 
to  face  the  facts,  it  will  see  that  again  it  has  muddled  through 
to  victory  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life— too  often  the  best  life,  offered 
most  freely  and  most  generously  for  others.  The  waste  of  treasure 
in  this  country  has  been  stupendous,  passing  all  belief,  and  creating 
throughout  the  entire  community,  but  chiefly  among  the  classes 
which  have  profited  most  by  the  war,  new  forms  of  extravagant  j 
spending  and  looser  and  more  careless  ideas  of  expenditure.  Here 
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lies  a  very  real  danger  to  sane  Democracy,  and  the  expiring  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  done  nothing  to  guard  against  it.  It  has  encouraged,  not 
checked,  expenditure.  Scarcely  a  single  member  of  Parliament 
nowadays  is  a  consistent  economist.  Democracy  is  in  spendthrift 
mood,  and  the  perilous  moral  which  the  British  Democracy  seems 
to  have  drawn  from  a  war  cost  of  seven  millions  a  day  is  that 
money  was  never  more  plentiful,  and  that  the  rich  can  pay.  Will 
the  next  Parliament  be  different  from  the  last?  Enthusiasts  for 
the  League  of  Nations  adjure  us  to  have  faith  in  the  “new  spirit  ” 
which  is  everywhere  to  prevail.  What  chance  is  there  that  this 
“new  spirit”  will  be  a  retrenching  spirit? 

And  will  it  be  more  disinterested  than  the  old  ?  That  is  another 
estimable  virtue  with  which  the  new  Democracy  cannot  be  too 
well  endowed.  Members  of  the  expiring  Parliament  were  not  all 
content  with  their  moderate  salaries  and  a  sense  of  duty  done. 
How  many  Eecorderships  and  Judgeships  have  been  scattered 
among  the  political  lawyers?  How  many  Knighthoods,  Baronet¬ 
cies,  Peerages,  Privy  Councillorships,  and  decorations  have  been 
distributed  along  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  last  eight  years?  To  count  them  would  be  another  labour  of 
Hercules.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  titles  and  honours  are 
unsought.  There  is  no  such  diligent  seeker  as  the  aspirant  for 
honours ;  no  such  importunacy  as  that  of  the  faithful  party  man 
who,  disappointed  of  an  Under- Secretaryship,  demands  a  Baronetcy 
in  compensation,  or,  having  failed  in  ofi&ce,  will  not  gracefully 
make  way  for  a  better  man  except  he  be  solaced  with  a  Barony 
or  a  Viscounty.  The  craving  in  these  democratic  days  for  titles 
is  as  fierce  as  in  the  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  war  has 
intensified  the  longing,  widened  the  mouths  of  the  conduit  pipes, 
and  accelerated  the  flow  of  the  sparkling  but  unsatisfying  stream. 

The  war  has  made  a  rare  upset  of  old  political  friendships  and 
inveterate  antagonisms.  It  would  have  seemed  an  idle  tale  in 
the  summer  before  the  war  that  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner 
would  within  four  years  be  serving  under  the  leadership  of  the 
author  of  the  People’s  Budget,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  for  a  time 
would  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  Pacifism,  and  that  the  best  hated 
name  in  official  Liberal  and  Eadical  circles  would  be  that  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  present  state  of  parties  is  most  confusing,  and, 
for  the  arduous  work  which  lies  before  us,  most  unfortunate.  It 
would  have  been  best  for  the  country  if  the  original  Coalition  had 
continued  unbroken  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  throughout  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  Unhappily  it  proved  singularly  ill-fitted 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
its  failure  lay  with.  Mr.  Asquith  himself.  He  may  have  been  the 
best  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  while  the  nation  was  being  gently 
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coaxed  up  the  gangway  of  conscription.  If  coaxing  was  the  only 
process,  then  undoubtedly  he  was.  But  he  carried  on  the  war 
as  he  had  carried  on  the  Home  Eule  controversy,  and  his  crucial 
decisions  were  invariably  too  late.  Whether  the  manner  of  his 
taking  off  involves  the  “deep  damnation”  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
which  his  friends  declare,  let  others  say.  Most  people  believed  at 
the  time,  and  still  believe  to-day,  that  the  change  of  Prime 
Minister  in  December,  1916,  was  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

Whatever  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  old  associates  may  say  of  him, 
he,  of  all  our  public  men,  has  been  the  soul  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  last  four  years.  Others — one  could  name  them 
by  the  dozen — have  deserved  well  of  their  country  :  he  stands  in 
a  class  alone,  as  Themistocles  once  stood  for  Athens,  as  Chatham 
and  Pitt  stood  each  in  their  own  day  for  England.  He  had  vision, 
courage,  energy.  It  was  his  consuming  will  w'hich  created,  only 
just  in  time,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  His  faith  burned  bright  in 
the  darkest  hour.  Whenever  there  was  a  deadlock — and  there  were 
many — men  turned  with  a  sure  instinct  to  him..  Whenever  the 
nation  needed  an  invigorating  tonic,  his  golden  speeches  supplied 
it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  the  most  expert  intriguer  who 
ever  plotted  treason ;  he  may  be  the  most  reckless  adventurer  who 
ever  thrust  his  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  he  may  have  the 
w'iles  of  Odysseus  himself.  But,  even  if  every  item  of  this  formid¬ 
able  catalogue  of  sins  car?  be  proved  against  him,  it  only  shows 
how  superlatively  fine  his  counteracting  virtues  must  be.  No 
mere  intriguer  ever  yet  saved  his  coifntry  in  a  desperate  crisis, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  no  less  than  that.  More  than 
any  other  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  been  the  organiser  of  victory, 
and  he  may  well  set  against  the  detraction  of  envious  rivals  the 
settled  judgment  of  the  outside  world.  There  is  an  easy  but 
decisive  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  War  Ministers.  Which  was  feared  the  more  by  our 
enemies?  Which  is  the  more  admired  by  our  friends?  When  last 
spring  the  Prime  Minister  overruled  the  objections  of  the  soldiers 
— which  he  himself  had  shared  a  few  months  before — pinned  his 
faith  to  General  Foch,  and  achieved  the  unity  of  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mand,  he  gave  the  ultimate  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  vision. 
Victory  has  been  the  result,  and  with  victory  there  is  no  argument. 

J.  B.  Firth. 
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THE  PARTY  SYSTEM  :  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

‘‘  Of  such  a  nature  are  connections  in  politics  :  essentially  necessary  to 
the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty;  accidentally  pliable  to  degenerate 

into  faction . Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their 

joint  endeavours  the  national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in 
which  they  are  all  agreed.” — Edmund  Bdbke.  - 

Politics  and  politicians  are  at  the  moment  terms  of  contempt. 
The  fact  is  undeniable,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous 
paper  to  account  for  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and,  if  possible,  to 
dissipate  it.  The  readiest  means  of  doing  so  would  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  connotation  of  the  term  “politics.” 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  either  the 
art  of  pohtics  or  the  craft  of  the  politician  that  has  fallen  under  the 
lash  of  public  opinion.  The  quarrel  would  rather  seem  to  be  with 
party  politics  and  the  party  politician.  A  communication  has 
lately  reached  the  present  writer  from  one  who  signed  himself 
“A  Citizen  Soldier,”  but  who,  though  entitled  to  that  honourable 
designation,  is  also  a  highly-educated,  clear-headed,  and  intensely 
patriotic  Lancashire  lawyer,  who  went  to  France  with  his  Terri¬ 
torial  battalion  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and  has  been 
serving  with  high  distinction  ever  since. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  communication  runs  as  follows  : — 
“Nowadays  the  politician  is  not  a  popular  person;  every  day  he 
is  ‘  strafed  ’  individually  or  collectively,  and  many  of  us  who, 
before  the  war,  were  staunch  party  men  have  said  in  our  hearts 
if  not  openly,  ‘  No  more  party  politics  or  party  government  if  I 
can  help  it  ’ ;  but  can  we  help  it  ?  ” 

This  “Citizen  Soldier”  undoubtedly  expresses  a  very  general 
sentiment.  The  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  would  seem 
to  be  due  to  a  conviction  that  the  party  system  and 
the  timidity  of  party  politicians  was  responsible  for  the  state  of 
unpreparedness — military  and  economic — in  which  this  country 
was  caught  in  1914.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands 
of  precious  lives,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  appalling  scale ;  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  our  notorious 
unpreparedness  may  have  actually  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  opinion  of  a  friendly  American 
critic  :  “If,”  writes  Mr.  George  Louis  Beer,  “Germany  had  faced 
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the  positive  fact  that  her  attack  upon  France  would  bring  the 
British  Empire  into  the  war  she  would  probably  not  have  drawn 
the  sword”  (The  English-speaking  Peoples,  p.  162).  Nor  in  his 
delicately-phrased  criticism  of  Great  Britain  does  Mr.  Beer  spare 
his  own  country  :  “In  that  the  United  States  resolutely  refused 
to  become  involved  in  any  European  matters  .  .  .  Americans 
cannot  escape  a  negative  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  existing 
world- wide  war”  {idem,  p.  87). 

Our  concern,  however,  is  exclusively  with  our  own  system.  If 
the  indictment  of  that  system  be  held  proven  it  may  well  inspire 
a  reasonable  and  indeed  irresistible  demand  for  a  rigorous  weeding 
out  of  the  politicians  who  carried  party  zeal  or  political  timidity  to 
a  point  where  it  endangered  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  do  the  facts  suffice  to  sustain  a  verdict  in  condemnation  of  the 
party  system?  And,  if  that  system  is  condemned,  what  is  to  take 
its  place?  “Citizen  Soldier"”  asks  a  pertinent  question  :  “Can  we 
help  it  ?  ”  To  attempt  an  answer  to  that  question  is  the  purpose 
of  the  pages  which  follow. 

It  may  help  towards  an  answer  to  recall  the  fact  that  historically 
the  English  party  system  came  into  being  pari  passu  with  the 
evolution  of  a  responsible  executive.  So  long  as  the  main  func¬ 
tions  of  Parliament  were  taxative  and  legislative  there  were  no 
organised  parties.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Ministers  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Sng’s  servants. 
Their  tenure  of  office  depended  not  upon  the  support  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  but  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign. 
Henry  VIII.  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  technical  veracity  when 
in  1529  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  : — “The  discussions  in  the  English 
Parliament  are  free  and  unrestricted ;  the  Crown  has  no  power 
to  limit  their  debates  or  to  control  the  votes  of  their  members.” 
But  the  votes  of  members  of  Parliament  had  no  influence  upon  the 
position  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Those  Ministers  were 
increasingly  regular  in  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  but  their 
attendance,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  increased  control  of  the 
Legislature  over  the  Executive,  was  a  pow^erful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  for  influencing  the  Legislature.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  Ministers 
who  in  those  days  formed  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown,  but  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker’s  control  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  was  all  but 
absolute;  it  was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the  Sovereign 
that  the  Speaker  should  be  well  affected  towards  the  Crown. 
Clarendon’s  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  affords 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  position  of  the  Speaker  under  the 
early  Stuarts.  The  King  had  designated  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner, 
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the  llecorder  of  London,  for  tHe  office  of  Speaker,  but  Gardiner, 
piobably  for  this  very  reason,  failed  to  secure  election  in  the  City, 
and  Lenthall,  a  man  of  very  different  temper,  was  elected  Speaker 
in  his  place.  Clarendon  refers  to  the  incident  as  “an  untoward 
and,  in  truth,  an  unheard-of  accident,  which  broke  many  of  the 
King’s  measures,  and  infinitely  disordered  his  service  beyond  a 
capacity  of  reparation.”  Clarendon  may,  perhaps,  have  exag¬ 
gerated  the  damage  done  to  the  King’s  cause  by  the  failure  to 
secure  Gardiner’s  election,  but  the  notes  of  Parliamentary  debates 
under  the  Tudors  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  high  services 
rendered  to  the  Crown  by  the  successive  Speakers  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  no  definition  or  demarcation  of  parties, 
nor  had  Parliament — save  for  a  few  years  under  the  earlier  Lan¬ 
castrians — exercised  any  more  control  over  the  Crown  than  the 
German  Eeichstag  to-day  exercises  over  the  Kaiser.  The  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Stuarts  inaugurated  a  notable  change  in  the  position 
of  Parliament.  The  Legislative  body  began  to  assume  a  wholly 
new  function.  It  developed,  in  Seeley’s  phrase,  into  a  Govern¬ 
ment-making  organ.  With  rare  intuition  Eliot  and  Pym  fastened 
upon  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  as  the  essential  point 
at  issue  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  constitutional  government.  No  claims  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  sufficed  to  deflect  Sir  John  Eliot  from  his  determination  to 
bring  to  justice  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Similarly, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  pursued  to  his  death 
by  his  whilom  friend  John  Pym.  Eliot  and  Pym  were  alike 
determined,  at  all  costs,  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  and, the  revival  of  the  practice  of  political  impeach¬ 
ments  in  the  case  of  Buckingham,  of  Strafford,  and,  most  of  all,  of 
Danby,  went  far  to  establish  that  doctrine. 

But  impeachment  proved  to  be  a  clumey  and  ineffective  weapon. 
It  broke  in  the  hands  of  those  who  attempted  to  work  it  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  It  could  properly  apply  only  to  proved  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  Such  infraction  could  not  be  proved  against 
Strafford.  He  was  indeed  ultimately  enmeshed,  but  not  in  the 
toils  of  an  impeachment.  In  order  to  procure  his  condemnation 
his  relentless  enemies  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  an  Act 
of  Attainder.  Pym  perceived  the  difficulty,  which  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  Grand  Remonstrance  :  “It  may  often  fall  out  that  the 
Commons  may  have  cause  to  take  exception  at  some  men  for  being 
Counsellors,  and  yet  not  charge  those  men  with  crimes,  for  there 
be  grounds  of  diffidence  which  lie  not  in  proof.  There  are  others 
which,  though  they  may  be  proved,  yet  are  not  legally  criminal.” 
How  was  the  difficulty  to  be  met?  The  only  way,  as  the  Grand 
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Remonstrance  itself  pointed  out  (§  197),  was  for  the  King  “to 
employ  such  Counsellors  ...  as  the  Parliament  may  have  cause 
to  confide  in  ” ;  in  short,  by  the  appointment  of  a  responsible 
Executive.  A  series  of  obstacles  intervened  to  prevent,  or  to 
postpone,  the  realisation  of  the  expedient  which  with  remarkable 
constitutional  prescience  Pym  adumbrated  in  1641 ;  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war,  the  stout  opposition  offered  by  Cromwell  to  the  idea 
of  a  Parliamentary  Executive ;  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the 
Restoration.  But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  II.  was 
welcomed  back  in  1660  quickly  evaporated,  and  the  King  himself 
gave  an  unintentional  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  Cabinet 
system  by  the  virtual  supersession  of  a  Privy  Council  which  had 
swollen  to  unwieldy  dimensions,  and  by  the  selection  of  a  small 
number  of  confidential  advisers  who,  known  to  history  as  the 
Cabal,  conferred  with  the  King  in  his  “Cabinet.”  After  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  in  1688,  the  threads  of  constitu¬ 
tional  development,  temporarily  broken  by  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Cromwellian  Protectorate,  were  again  picked  up,  and  the  ideas 
of  Eliot  and  Pym  attained  a  complete  though  tardy  triumph. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  immediate  purpose  to  trace  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  the  Cabinet  system  ;  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Junto 
under  William  III. ;  the  lingering  mistrust  of  placemen  in 
Parliament  revealed  in  the  famous  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment the  repeal  of  those' clauses  under  Queen  Anne  ;  the  adoption 
of  the  clumsy,  though  not  ineffective,  expedient  which  still  com¬ 
pels  Ministers,  appointed  to  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  their  constituents ;  the  accession  of  a  German¬ 
speaking  King,  whose  presence  at  Cabinet  Councils  was  as  tire¬ 
some  to  himself  as  it  was  futile  for  the  transaction  of  business; 
the  long  ascendancy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  the  emergence  of  a 
“Premier,”  and  the  gradual  recognition  of  those  principles  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  essentials  of  Cabinet  Government ; 
are  not  these  things  written,  if  not  in  the  chronicles,  at  least  in 
the  text-books? 

The  sole  point  which,  for  the  moment,,  I  am  concerned  to 
demonstrate  is  the  historical  connection  between  the  evolution  of 
a  “responsible  ”  Executive  and  the  development  of  party  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  may  next  inquire  how  far  the  connection  is  essen¬ 
tial  :  whether,  if  the  party  system  is  destined  to  founder  upon  the 
rocks  of  popular  aversion  and  contempt,  the  principle  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Executive  is  likely  to  survive? 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  party  government  in  England  had 
its  genesis  in  the  struggles  which  in  the  year  1679  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  true  that  the  labels  Whig  and 
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Tory  were  then  for  the  first  time  attached  to  the  contending  fac¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  real  genesis  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prolonged  and  acrimonious  debates  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
“Whig”  party  descends  generically  from  the  Puritans,  who  in 
1640  ranged  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Pym  and  Hamp¬ 
den  ;  the  fons  et  origo  of  modern  Toryism  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  party,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  devoted  adherents  of 
the  Anglican  Establishment,  who  were  reluctantly  compelled  by 
the  increasing  violence  of  the  Puritans  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Stuart  monarchy.  The  first  “party  ”  division  in  the  modern  sense 
was  taken  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  after  midnight  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22nd-23rd,  1641.  Pym  carried  the  Remonstrance  by  159 
votes  against  148,  and  Falkland,  who  led  the  Opposition,  was 
unwillingly  obliged  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for  the  action 
he  then  took  by  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  virtual  head 
of  a  “Royalist”  Ministry.  Such  was  the  real  genesis  of  the 
modern  party  system. 

After  the  Restoration  parties  began  to  define  themselves  more 
distinctly,  and  the  adoption  of  the  labels  “Whig  ”  and  “Tory  ” 
clenched  the  matter.  The  actual  names  w'ere  as  senseless  as 
nicknames  usually  are,  but  thenceforward,  as  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert 
taught,  every  Englishman  born  into  the  world  was  the  destined 
occupant  of  one  of  two  camps;  he  was  either  a  little  Liberal  or 
a  little  Conservative. 

Lord  Macaulay  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  from  time  to 
time  the  historic  parties  change  places.  But  is  it  so?  As  regards 
the  advocacy  of  specific  measures,  it  is ;  but  essentially  Gilbert  was 
surely  right ;  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  are  matters  less  of 
policy  than  of  temperament.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the 
larger  sense  the  two  great  parties  have  been  true  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  origins.  From  the  time  when  they  were  first  defined  the 
Tories  stood  for  Church  and  King,  the  Whigs  for  Parliamentary 
control  and  ecclesiastical  nonconformity.  The  Whig  party  was 
officered,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  group  of  great  territorial 
oligarchs,  the  “Revolution  families,”  who  from  1688  to  1832 
monopolised  office  when  the  Whigs  were  “  in  ”  ;  but  the  rank  and 
file  was  supplied  by  the  urban  middle  classes,  the  “moneyed 
interest,”  the  bankers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  dissenters ;  the 
Tory  party  was  the  party  of  the  Church  and  the  land,  the  squires, 
the  parsons,  and  the  farmers. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  produced  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  position  of  parties.  The  Whig  oligarchy  was  gradually,  but 
only  gradually,  displaced  by  the  middle-class  Liberals,  men  of 
the  type  of  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Gladstone  ;  while  Toryism  of  the 
old  type,  broken  by  the  blow  of  1832,  was  finally  shattered  by 
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Peel’s  “apostasy  ”  in  1846.  The  Liberals  and  Peelites  had  it  all 
their  own  way  until  Disraeli’s  daring  leap  in  1867.  In  that  year 
the  Conservatives  shot  Niagara,  to  emerge  from  the  maelstrom  as 
Tory  Democrats,  under  the  banner  of  Imperium  et  Lihertas,  or, 
as  it  might  more  accurately  be  phrased,  Imperium  et  Sanitas,  the 
unity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  well-being  of  its  citizens. 
“Sanitas  sanitatum  omnia  Sanitas  ”  formed  the  kernel  of  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  programme  as  formulated  at  Manchester  in  1872.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  “ancient  Monarchy  of  England,”  and  “an  Empire 
of  England  ”  was  the  keynote  of  his  speeches.  Opponents  might 
deride  his  policy  as  made  up  of  “sewage  and  shoddy,”  but  “the 
Constitution,  the  Empire,  and  Social  Reform  ”  represented  not 
merely  the  battle-cry  of  a  political  opportunist,  but  the  considered 
and  coherent  programme  of  one  who  aspired  not  only  to  win  a 
transient  victory  at  the  polls,  but  to  refound  an  historic  party. 
The  response  and  the  reward  came,  not  in  the  conspicuous  though 
transitory  triumph  of  1874,  but  in  the  prolonged  ascendancy  of 
the  Unionist  Party  between  1886  and  1906.  Yet  in  his  Imperial¬ 
ism,  if  not  in  his  zeal  for  social  reform,  Disraeli  was  rather  before 
his  time.  Few  people  realised  that  in  the  decade  between  1870 
and  1880  Europe,  and  indeed  the  world,  had  completed  one  era 
and  inaugurated  another.  By  1878  the  nationality  principle 
which,  v/ith  that  of  Liberalism,  had  dominated  European 
politics  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  reached 
its  zenith.  After  1880  we  quickly  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Welt-politik.  Europe  was  expanding  with  great  rapidity  into 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  continental  chancelleries  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  as  much  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
as  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Disraeli  was  one  of  the  first 
of  European  statesmen  to  perceive  and  proclaim  this  rapid  change 
in  the  distribution  of  political  gravity.  “You  have  a  new  ivorld, 
new  influences  at  work,  new  and  unknown  objects  and  dangers 
with  which  to  cope.  .  .  .  The  relations  of  England  to  Europe  are 
not  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham  or 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  Queen  of  England  has  become  the 
Sovereign  of  the  most  powerful  of  Oriental  States.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  there  are  now  establishments  belonging  to  her 
teeming  with  wealth  and  population.  .  .  .  These  are  vast  and 
novel  elements  in  the  distribution  of  power.”  It  may  be,  as  his 
enemies  asserted ,  that  there  was  in  Disraeli  a  touch  of  the  charla¬ 
tan,  that  his  patriotism  was  of  the  pinchbeck  order,  but  at  least 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possessed  the  gift,  rare  among  English 
statesmen,  of  vision  and  imagination.  Y’^et,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  insight  was  unappreciated  by  his  countrymen  ;  his  policy 
had  been  decisively  repudiated  at  the  polls. 
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Just  two  years  after  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  Professor 
Seeley  published  his  little  volume  on  The  Expansion  of  England. 
Deaf  to  the  appeal  of  the  party  politician,  the  English-speaking 
world  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  argument  of  the  philosophic  historian. 
Seeley’s  book  was  in  the  strict  sense  “epoch-making.”  At  last 
Englishmen  began  to  realise  that  a  new  era  in  world-history  was 
opening. 

Yet,  despite  the  widening  of  the  political  horizon,  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  party  system  remained  unchallenged,  though  there 
was  a  conspicuous  change  in  the  ingredients  of  the  dishes  served 
up  by  the  rival  chefs.  Gladstone’s  conversion  to  Home  Rule 
in  1885  broke  up  the  old  Liberal  Party  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Peel’s  adoption  of  Free  Trade  had  shattered  the  Tory  Party ; 
while  the  remnant  of  the  Whigs,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  Imperialistic  Radicals,  led  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  joined 
forces  with  the  Tories,  who  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Out  of  these  elements  there  was  formed  the  new 
combination  which,  under  the  title  of  Unionists,  dominated 
English  politics  for  twenty  years. 

In  1906  the  Unionist  Party,  internally  divided  on  the  fiscal 
question,  was  displaced,  not  by  the  old  Liberals,  but  by  the  new 
Radicals.  More  interesting,  however,  than  the  solid  phalanx  of 
Radicals  was  the  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  small 
gioup  of  men  who  signalised  the  emergence  of  a  party  which 
rapidly  began,  despite  the  paucity  of  its  numbers,  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  English  politics.  Wholly  independent 
both  of  Tories  and  Radicals,  the  Labour  Parly  claimed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earners.  The  source 
of  its  intellectual  inspiration  was,  however,  international  rather 
than  national ;  its  programme  was  less  political  than  economic. 
Permeated  by  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx  and  Henry  George,  the 
English  Labour  Party  declared  war  alike  upon  the  Tory  landlord 
and  the  Radical  capitalist.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Marxian 
economics — the  doctrine  of  surplus  value — taught  the  handworker 
that  under  the  system  of  wage-slavery  he  was  being  perpetually 
exploited  by  the  owner  of  capital ;  from  Progress  and  Poverty  the 
landless  man  learnt  that  there  could  be  no  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  poor  so  long  as  the  institution  of  private  property  in  land 
was  permitted  to  cumber  the  earth.  Marx  and  Henry  George 
were  therefore  the  intellectual  progenitors  of  the  new  Labour 
Party.  This  was  the  characteristic  differentia  of  the  new  party 
which  now  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  English 
politics.  Superficially  the  new  Socialists  might  seem  to 
be  the  old  Chartists  writ  large.  But  the  points  of  the 
Charter  were  exclusively  political,  and  were  derived  seriatim 
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from  the  manifesto  of  the 'Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
founded  in  1780,  by  Major  Cartwright,  Horne  Tooke, Charles  James 
Fox,  and  other  forbears  of  English  Radicalism.  Before  1906  all 
the  points  of  the  Charter — save  those  which  demanded  annual 
Parliaments  and  the  payment  of  members,  had  been  substantially 
achieved ;  the  Socialists  were  determined  to  turn  the  political 
instrument  forged  for  them  by  the  Radicals  to  an  economic 
purpose.  But  to  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  both  of  Radicals 
and  Socialists  there  was  still  a  formidable  obstacle.  According 
to  legal  theory  the  House  of  Lords  possessed  co-ordinate  legislative 
authority  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  the  domain  of  “pure  ” 
finance  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  were  somewhat  more 
restricted,  but  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  restriction  was  a 
matter  of  dispute.  By  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  of  1909  the 
Second  Chamber  challenged  the  principle  that  to  the  House  of 
Commons  belonged  the  exclusive  control  over  finance.  Twice 
within  a  year  was  the  issue  referred  to  the  electorate,  and  twice 
the  electorate  decided  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
victory  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  signalised  by  the  passing 
of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911.  Henceforward  finance  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  even  in  respect  of  ordinary  legislation  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  substantially  curtailed.  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  had  the  English  Legislature 
approached  so  near  to  the  principle  of  unicameralism.  Before 
the  results  of  the  constitutional  revolution  could  be  fully  mani¬ 
fested,  or  even  apprehended,  the  nation  found  itself  involved  in  a 
great  war ;  a  political  truce  was  immediately  called ;  all  parties 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  executive  Government ;  the  party 
system  was  flung  into  the  melting-pot ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  ardent  hope  of  many  sincere  patriots  that  it  shall  never  emerge 
from  it. 

Is  the  hope  likely  to  be  realised?  One  prediction  may  be 
hazarded  with  some  confidence  :  the  parties  which  emerge  from 
the  melting-pot  will  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  parties  which 
were  flung  into  it.  But  there  are  those  who  look  to  changes  far 
more  fundamental  thah  a  mere  transformation  of  parties,  or  a 
fresh  definition  of  the  lines  which  divide  them.  There  is, 
in  some  quarters,  a  confident  anticipation  that  the  blast  of  war 
may  have  destroyed  not  merely  the  old  parties,  but  the  whole 
apparatus  of  party  government.  Is  such  a  result  probable  or 
desirable? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions  it  is  pertinent  to 
observe  that  under  the  exigencies  of  war  there  has  been  effected 
a  constitutional  revolution,  far  more  fundamental  than  anything 
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which  has  occurred  since  1688.  The  Cabinet  system,  such  as  we 
have  known  it  for  two  hundred  years,  has  virtually  disappeared. 
In  its  place  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  small  War  Directory ; 
on  the  other,  a  large  body  of  departmental  Ministers.  Both  the 
War  Directory  and  the  Ministry  include  men  drawn  from  the 
three  British  parties ;  still  more  significantly  they  include  others 
who  (so  far  as  is  known)  acknowledge  no  party  allegiance  what¬ 
soever.  Again,  both  bodies  include  men  who  are  not  members 
of  either  House  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  And  the  War  Direc¬ 
tory  will  presently  include  many  more.  It  will  not  have  escaped 
notice  that  on  August  18th  an  announcement  was  made  of  far- 
reaching  significance :  so  valuable  have  the  meetings  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  proved  that  it  has  been  decided  that  “each 
Dominion  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  visiting  or  resident 
Minister  in  London  to  be  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
at  meetings  other  than  those  attended  by  the  Prime  Ministers. 
These  meetings  will  be  held  at  regular  intervals.  Arrangements 
will  also  be  made  for  the  representation  of  India  at  these  meet¬ 
ings.”  The  announcement,  it  will  be  observed,  refers  to  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  not  to  the  ordinary  War  Directory,  still 
less  to  the  regular  Cabinet ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate, 
and  to  hope,  that  a  constitutional  device  which  has  proved  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  conduct  of  war  may  become  the  nidus  of  a  genuine 
Imperial  Executive  well  fitted  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  during  the  difficult  days  of  peace.  If  so,  the  development 
will  be  watched  with  the  closest  attention  by  all  who  are  interested 
either  in  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  or  in  the  evolution  of 
the  domestic  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  period 
of  “responsible  Government,”  as  hitherto  understood  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth?  Is  “representative 
Democracy”  about  to  evolve  new  forms?  Has  the  experiment  of 
a  Parliamentary  Executive,  which  has  now  lasted  for  two 
centuries,  reached  its  term?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  foreshadowed  change  must  needs  involve  a 
large  modification  of  the  system  of  party  government.  That 
system  was  evolved  under  the  stress  of  circumstances;  it  was 
devised  to  enable  Parliament  to  discharge  the  unaccustomed  func¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  it  by  the  success  of  the  constitutional  revolution 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  essence  of  that  revolution  was 
to  transfer  the  legal  sovereignty  from  the  monarch  to  the  “Crown 
in  Parliament  ”  ;  to  make  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible 
to  Parliament ;  but  a  brief  experience  sufficed  to  prove  that 
although  the  Eevolution  of  1688  conceded  the  supreme  place  in 
the  Constitution  to  Parliament,  Parliament  did  not  know  how  to 
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avail  itself  of  the  concession.  The  party  system  was  therefore 
evolved  to  meet  a  practical  difficulty. 

That  system  has  been  temporarily  suspended  under  the  stress  of 
a  great  war.  Will  it  be  reanimated  when  the  war  is  over? 
If  not,  what  is  to  take  its  place?  There  would  seem  to  be  three 
possible  alternatives.  The  first  is  that  Parliamentary  government 
should  tend  in  the  French  direction,  and  the  large  and  more  or  less 
coherent  parties  break  up  into  groups.  There  are  not  wanting 
indications  of  a  similar  disintegration  in  this  country,  and  this  is 
the  only  alternative  compatible  with  the  retention  of  a  “responsible 
Executive,”  but  it  has  not  worked  too  well  in  France,  and  it 
would  almost  certainly  work  less  well  in  England,  where  the 
pioblems  of  government  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  more  com¬ 
plex  than  they  are  among  our  nearest  neighbours.  If  it  did  not 
destroy  a  Parliamentary  Executive,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
it  would  fatally  weaken  it ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  an  alternative 
which  can  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

Even  more  hazardous  would  be  the  more  drastic  experiment  of 
some  form  of  direct  democracy.  From  more  than  one  quarter 
there  come  proposals  which  logically  tend  in  this  direction.  The 
Referendum  is  a  device  dear  to  many  Conservatives,  and  powerful 
arguments  may  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  but  it  is  useless  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  a  step  towards  the  substitution  of  direct 
democracy  for  representative  government.  That  may  not  be  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  proposal,  but  it  may  well  give  pause  to  those 
who  advocate  it  as  a  check  upon  revolutionary  or  predatory 
schemes.  In  the  wake  of  the  Referendum  there  would  almost 
certainly  come  the  Initiative^  and  not  improbably  the  Recall.  To 
those  who  regard  with  equanimity  the  introduction  of  these  and 
similar  devices  into  our  constitutional  machinery  I  venture  to 
commend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Elihu  Eoot’s  lectures  on  Experiments 
in  Government  and  the  Essentials  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
learned  treatise  of  a  distinguished  Swiss  jurist.  Dr.  Charles 
Borgeaud,  Etahlissement  et  Revision  des  Constitutions.  Such 
w'orks  do  not,  of  course,  afford  a  conclusive  argument  against  the 
trial  of  experiments  in  the  direction  of  direct  democracy  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  they  may  well  suggest  the  advisability  of 
very  careful  consideration  before  any  of  its  characteristic  features 
are  introduced  into  a  constitution  which  has  hitherto  developed 
upon  very  different  lines.  One  further  observation  may  be  deemed 
pertinent.  State  Socialism  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  economic 
complement  of  representative  Democracy.  But  the  doctrines  of 
State  Socialism  are  already,  according  to  some  intelligent 
observers,  losing  their  hold  upon  English  wage-earners,  who  are 
said  to  be  tending  towards  “Guild  Socialism,”  or  economic  syn- 
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dicalism.  Economic  syndicalism  could  not  harmonise  with  repre¬ 
sentative  government ;  its  logical  political  complement  would  be 
some  form  of  direct  democracy.  An  Executive  detached  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  Legislature  might  then  acknowledge  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  but  directly 
to  the  electors  themselves.  We  are  far  at  present  from  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  problem,  but  the  close  observer  of  con- 
temix)rary  tendencies  may  easily  detect  signs  that  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  is  less  remote  than  some  people  may  imagine.  The  partial 
supersession  of  the  platform  by  the  Press ;  the  increasing 
recourse  to  the  “interview',”  and  the  “communique”  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  whose  immediate  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  hitherto  been  to  Parliament ;  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  reports  of  parliamentary  debates ;  the 
development  of  direct  communications  between  Ministers  and 
powerful  but  sectional  organisations — these  things  may  be 
regarded  as  straws,  but  I  submit  that  they  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  constitutional  stream  is  flowing.  Should  these  ten¬ 
dencies  become  more  pronounced,  Parliament  might  be  reduced 
to  the  functions  with  which  it  was  satisfied  until  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  it  would  still  make  the  laws  and  vote  the  taxes, 
but  it  would  cease  to  exercise  direct  control  over  the  Executive. 
Ministers  would  take  their  instructions  from  the  primary  ^electors, 
not  from  the  elected  reju'esentatives. 

A  third  alternative  remains  to  be  briefly  considered.  The  Party 
system,  if  not  actually  superseded,  may  be  reduced  to  insignifi¬ 
cance  by  the  evolution  of  a  truly  Imperial  Constitution.  The 
demarcation  between  Imperial  and  domestic  affairs  has  proceeded 
apace  during  the  last  two  years.  It  has  indeed  long  been 
manifest  that  the  great  self-governing  Dominions  would  not 
remain  content  with  the  entirely  subordinate  position  assigned 
to  them  in  regard  to  the  external  relations  of  the  Empire 
of  which  they  were  constituent  States.  Virtually  autonomous  as 
regards  domestic  affairs,  the  Dominions  had  no  official  status  as 
regards  foreign  policy.  The  anomaly  had  long  been  apparent, 
and  as  the  reports  of  Imperial  Conferences  show,  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  and  properly  resented  by  the  statesmen  and  peoples  of  the 
over-sea  Dominions.  The  outbreak  of  a  war  in  which  the 
Dominions  were  legally  involved  by  the  action  of  the  British 
Cabinet  supplied  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  a  system  which 
could  not  in  any  case  have  survived  much  longer.  The  splendid 
self-sacrifices  and  the  superb  achievements  of  the  colonial  detach¬ 
ments  have  effectively  reinforced  the  argument  from  logic.  Early 
in  the  war  it  became  manifest  that  the  Dominions  would  never 
again  accept  the  subordinate  situation  in  which,  to  the  discredit 
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of  the  Motherland,  they  had  been  previously  retained.  “Our 
recognition  of  this  war  as  ours,”  said  Mr.  Doherty,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Justice,  “our  participation  in  it,  spontaneous  and 
voluntary  as  it  is,  determines  absolutely  once  for  all  that  we  have 
passed  from  the  status  of  the  protected  colony  to  that  of  the  parti¬ 
cipating  nation.  The  protected  colony  was  rightly  voiceless ;  the 
participating  nation  cannot  continue  so.”  Nor  has  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Cabinet  been  slow  to  recognise  this  truth.  One  of  its 
first  acts,  in  December,  1916,  was  to  invite  the  Dominions  and 
representatives  of  India  to  take  their  places  in  a  truly  Imperial 
War  Cabinet.  That  experiment,  tried  with  such  success  in  1917, 
has  been  repeated  in  1918,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  to  be 
not  merely  perpetuated  but  enlarged. 

Its  perpetuation  and  enlargement  must  needs  involve  a  further 
divorce  between  the  really  Imperial  Executive  and  the  nominally 
Imperial  Legislature.  That  the  latter  will  presently  undergo  the 
same  transformation  as  the  former  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the 
jH’esent  writer,  but  reference  to  the  change  is  relevant  here  only 
so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  modification  of  the  existing  Party  system. 
With  British  parties  the  Dominion  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  will  obviously  have  no  connection.  Their  detachment 
must  react  upon  their  British  colleagues.  The  latter  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  encouraged  to  regard  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  from  a 
new  angle.  The  new  angle  may  not  consist  with  their  Party 
associations  at  home.  Which  master  will  they  serve?  Ultimately 
all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  may  come  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  common  responsibility  to  a  common  Imperial  legis¬ 
lature  ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  admit 
a  common  responsibility  to  several  legislatures.  The  logic  of  facts 
will  compel  the  acceptance  of  Montesquieu’s  theory,  and  the 
American  practice. 

The  logic  of  facts  will  do  more.  It  will  necessitate  a  differen¬ 
tiation  between  the  Imperial  and  the  several  State  Executives. 
Each  nation  of  the  Commonwealth  will  naturally  retain  its  own 
domestic  Executive,  and  this  Executive  may  well  remain,  as  at 
present,  responsible  to  a  domestic  legislature.  In  the  latter 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  survival  of  the  existing  Party 
system.  To  the  domestic  sphere  it  is  eminently  adapted ;  its 
deficiencies  become  conspicuous  when  a  system  originally  devised 
for  the  government  of  a  kingdom  comprising  less  than  10,000 
people  is  extended  to  the  administration  of  an  Empire  which 
comprises  over  four  hundred  millions. 

The  critics  of  the  Party  system  may  then  take  to  themselves 
this  much  of  comfort,  :  where  the  system  is  deleterious  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolescent ;  it  is  not  likely  to  survive  except  where  it 
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is  innocuous  and  even  advantageous.  Of  all  the  many  forms  of 
democracy  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Englishmen,  for  the 
administration  of  their  domestic  concerns,  is  probably  that  which 
has  been  gradually  evolved  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  the  success  of  this  representative  demo¬ 
cracy  the  Party"  system  would  seem  to  be  essential.  Out  of  the 
unitary  kingdom  there  has  now  developed,  what  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  if  not  in  form,  a  federal  Empire.  To  expect  that  a  world¬ 
wide  Empire  should  be  content  with  constitutional  machinery 
devised  for  and  adapted  k>  an  island-kingdom  is  to  ignore  that 
principle  of  relativity  on  which  all  the  sanest  of  political  philo¬ 
sophers  from  Aristotle  downwards  have  laid  particular  stress.  To 
persist  in  ignoring  it  is  to  court  disaster. 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEM  OF  EMPIRE. 

“No  LESSON,”  as  the  Prime  Minister  very  truly  says,  “that  the 
war  has  taught  us  is  more  striking  than  the  lesson  of  the  reality 
of  the  power  of  the  British  Empire.”  Equally  true  is  it  that  as 
regards  the  changes  in  political  thought  brought  about  by  the 
war,  none  compare  in  significance,  from  the  standpoint  of  Empire, 
with  the  clearer  understanding  gained  by  all  sections  of  British 
subjects  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Imperial  idea.  The  war 
has  unified  the  component  parts  of  the  King’s  Dominions  in  a 
manner  and  wdth  a  solidarity  nothing  else  could  have  accomphshed. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hughes,  “before  the  w'ar  Empire  was  a  thing 
vague  and  almost  lifeless,  in  the  hour  of  trial  it  assumed  a  new 
and  inspiring  shape,  that  which  was  dead  became  gloriously 
alive.”  From  every  land  and  every  clime  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  rallied  to  the  Flag,  fired  with  a  common  loyalty  and 
obligation,  determined  as  one  nation  and  one  people  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  right  over  might  and  the  maintenance  of  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

The  coming  of  peace  will  be  followed,  let  us  hope  at  no 
distant  period,  by  demobilisation,  w^hen  men  who  have  shared  the 
same  hardships  and  faced  the  same  perils  will  be  returning  to 
their  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Will  these  men 
who  have  fought  for  the  same  common  ideals  remain  content  to 
live  on  under  the  old  political  limitations?  I  think  not.  With 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  a  new  era  will  arise  demanding  the 
reconstruction  of  our  Imperial  Constitution,  using  the  word  Impe¬ 
rial  in  its  true  sense,  that  of  Empire.  Our  fellow-subjects,  merely 
because  they  happen  to  reside  outside  the  confines  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  wdll  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  be  without  a  voice  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  or  in  the  waging  of  wars  in  which 
they  may  again  be  called  upon  to  take  their  part.  They  will  want, 
and  rightly  want,  to  share  these  responsibilities  with  the  Mother¬ 
land,  and  gladly  will  they  assume  the  corresponding  liabilities  of 
Empire  Government.  They  will  expect,  and  rightly  expect,  that 
issues,  affecting  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  shall  no  longer  remain 
for  solution  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  elected  solely  by  the  votes 
of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  insist,  and  very 
properly  so,  upon  these  issues  being  decided  by  a  Tribunal  in 
the  counsels  of  which  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
meet  on  equal  terms  and  possess  equal  authority. 
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It  was,  I  think,  John  Stuart  Mill  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “countries  separated  by  half  the  -globe  do  not  present  the 
natural  conditions  for  being  under  one  Government  or  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  federation.”  But  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since  those  lines  were  written,  and  had  John  Stuart  Mill 
been  alive  to-day  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  opinion  would 
have  advanced  with  the  times.  Adam  Smith  took  a  wider  and 
more  correct  view  when  he  told  us  that  “the  assembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  in  order  to  be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have 
representatives  from  every  part  of  it.”  And  that  great  Imperialist, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  speaking  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  has  left 
on  record  these  memorable  words  :  “  No  Minister  in  this  country 
will  do  his  duty  who  neglects  any  and  every  opportunity  of  recon¬ 
structing  as  much  as  possible  our  Colonial  Empire,  and 
of  responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may 
become  the  source  of  incalculable  strength  and  happiness 
in  this  land.” 

If  the  Empire  is' to  remain  an  Empire  there  must  be  a  system 
of  common  defence  and  joint  control  of  foreign  policy.  These 
were  the  view's  enunciated  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster  when*  he 
founded  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  with  Lord  Kosebery 
as  his  chief  lieutenant,  as  far  back  as  1884.  So  convinced  was 
Mr.  Forster  of  the  necessity  of  Empire  federation  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  no  such  organisation  were  brought  into 
being  “self-government  would  end  in  separation.”  Happily  that 
view  has  not  materialised.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  fail 
to  get  closer  together  we  run  the  risk  of  drifting  farther  apart. 
Federation  has  been  the  mutual  result  of  free  institutions  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  It  rests  with  the  present 
generation  to  extend  the  principle  of  federal  unity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  regards  organisation  for  common  defence,  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  since  Mr.  Forster’s  time.  Following  on 
the  inquiry  by  Royal  Commission  into  the  defence  of  British 
possessions  and  commerce  abroad,  came  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1887,  when  representatives  from  the  outer  portions  of  the 
Empire  were  invited^  for  the  first  time,  to  discuss  matters  of 
imperial  defence  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Motherland.  At  that 
date  the  available  force  of  active  Militip.-  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  together  with  the  permanent  corps,  amounted  to  37,000 
men,  the  total  armed  strength  in  the  Australasian  colonies  was 
34,000  men,  while  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  the  trained  forces  num¬ 
bered  5,500  and  1,500  respectively.  Comparing  the  position  then 
with  the  numbers  of  oversea  troops  engaged  in  the  present  war, 
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we  get  an  insight  into  the  true  inwardness  of  the  late  Lord  Knuts- 
ford’s  observation  that  “in  each  case  there  was  a  large  reserve  that 
could  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need.”  The  great  Imperial  Army 
in  the  field  to-day  offers  a  splendid  contradiction  to  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bright  at  Birmingham  in  1885  “that 
the  idea  is  ludicrous  that  the  British  Empire — that  is,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  its  Colonies — should  form  one  country,  one  in¬ 
terest,  one  undivided  interest  for  the  purposes  of  defence.”  And 
at  the  same  time  provides  a  vivid  confirmation  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  historic  declaration  that  “the  English  democracy 
will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  throughout  the  world  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.” 

Again,  the  question  of  Colonial  contributions  to  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  programme  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  has  advanced  many  stages.  A  beginning 
was  made  in  1887  by  the  Australian  Colonies  entering  into  a  pro¬ 
visional  agreement  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Subsequently  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and,  later  on,  certain  of  the  Colonies 
not  possessing  responsible  government,  made  contributions  to 
the  common  fund  for  naval  defence.  Then  followed  the  con- 
trcfversy  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  establishment  of  local  navies, 
resulting  in  the  raising  of  a  local  unit  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  the  transformation  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  ^240 ,000 
per  annum  into  a  Naval  Vote  which  has  to-day  reached  the  high 
figure  of  £5,000,000. 

But  if  much  has  been  accomplished,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
And  the  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  how  the  end  is  to 
be  reached.  In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  a  change  in  the  governance  of  the  Empire.  Until  that  change 
is  made  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  we  have  done  all  we 
can  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  combat  successfully  any 
further  attempt  that  may  be  made  on  our  integrity  or  to  take 
our  proper  place  with  the  Allied  nations  in  securing,  for  all  time, 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Lord  Milner  put  the  case  very  clearly 
when,  addressing  the  Conference  between  representatives  of  the 
Home  and  Dominion  Parliaments  in  the  summer  of  1916  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said  :  “One  of  the  main  arguments  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  advocated  what  is  described  as  ‘  an 
organic  union  ’  of  the  Empire,  has  been  the  necessity  of  such 
union  in  order  to  insure  the  maximum  of  effective  co-operation 
between  its  different  parts  in  resisting  external  attacks.”  And  he 
continued  :  “The  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  material  and 
moral,  if  properly  organised,  are  enormously  greater  than  those 
of  G-ermany.  But  neither  in  war  nor  in  diplomacy  is  the  British 
Empire  able  to  make  its  weight  felt  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  were. 
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!the  war  would  have  been  over  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
Germany  would  never  have  ventured  to  begin  it.” 

To  pass  on.  It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  recognised  that  we 
have  within  the  Empire  two  opposing  political  systemsi.  As 
regards  internal  affairs  the  Dominions  have  self-government  in 
its  most  complete  form,  for  although  every  Act  passed  by  the 
Dominions  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Crown,  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  is  that  power  exercised.  On  the  other  hand,  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  great  issues  of  peace  and  war,  the  Dominions  have 
hitherto  been  asked,  one  may  almost  say  expected,  to  accept  the 
ruling  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  an  assembly  in  which  they 
have  neither  voice  nor  vote.  “Very  gradually,  very  temperately,” 

I  as  Lord  Milner  tells  us,  “the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Dominions 
have  been  directing  attention  to  the  anomalies  of  this  position.” 

I  recall  a  despatch  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Service  when  Prime 
Minister  of  Victoria  in  1885.  It  ran  thus  :  “Australians  may  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  action,  or,  it  may  be,  inaction  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  but  they  have  no  voice,  no  vote,  in  those 
councils  of  the  Empire  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  are 
responsible ;  in  all  matters  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial 
authority  has  interests  for  them,  that  authority  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  unqualified  autocracy — on  the  one  hand,  we  in 
Australia  are  under  Constitutional  government,  on  the  other,  under 
an  antiquated  autocracy  or  bureaucracy.” 

Speaking  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  two  years  before 
the  war.  Sir  Eobert  Borden  used  these  words  :  “It  has  been 
declared  in  the  past,  and  even  in  recent  years,  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  foreign  policy  would  not  be  shared  by  Great  Britain  with 
the  Dominions.  In  my  humble  opinion  adherence  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  would  have  but  one,  and  that  a  most  disastrous,  result.”  And 
Mr.  Andrew  Fisher,  High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Austraha,  expressed  the  same  view  in  a  somewhat  different 
way  when  he  observed  :  “If  I  had  stayed  in  Scotland  I  should 
have  been  able  to  heckle  my  Member  on  questions  of  Imperial 
policy  and  to  vote  for  or  against  him  on  that  ground.  I  went  to 
Australia.  I  have  been  Prime  Minister.  But  all  the  time  I  had 
no  say  whatever  about  Imperial  policy — no  say  whatever.  Now 
that  can’t  go  on.  There  must  be  some  change.” 

There  is  no  longer  any  room  in  our  midst  for  critics  who  voice 
the  views  that  sentiment  alone  is  the  silken  tie  which  binds  the 
Empire  together,  that  to  give  the  Dominions  a  say  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire  would  lead  to  diplomatic  incidents  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  might  never  have  arisen.  These  phases 
of  argument  are  past  and  gone,  it  would  require  a  bold  man 
to-day  to  question  the  right  of  any  Dominion  to  do  everything 
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possible  to  protect  itself  against  foreign  aggression.  Instead  of 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  being  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the 
Empire,  it  will  be  a  cause  of  strength.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  view  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  Imperial 
statesmen.  It  has  been  the  guiding  theme  in  the  speeches  recently 
delivered  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Massey,  Sir  Josenh 
Ward,  and  General  Smuts.  “If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth  of  free  peoples,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “we  must  have 
guarantees  against  enemy  aggression  in  the  future.  Along  our 
north  and  eastern  shores  are  three  belts  of  islands.  The  position 
of  Australia  is  such  that  we  cannot  hold  it  if  these  islands  are  in 
the  hands  of  enemies,  we  stand  committed  to  a  policy  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  the  Pacific  and  against  all  predatory  nations 
we  wdll  strive  to  give  this  doctrine  effect  to  the  last  ounce  of 
effort  at  our  disposal.” 

Had  the  self-governing  communities  been  allowed  a  voice  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  long  ago,  many  mistakes  and  misunder¬ 
standings  would  have  been  avoided.  Australian  feeling  would  not 
have  been  outraged  by  the  laisser  faire  attitude  shown  in  the 
matter  of  New  Guinea  and  the  protests  with  regard  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  never  have  occurred,  hjew 
Zealand  would  not  have  been  menaced  by  enemy  annexations  in 
the  Pacific,  Samoa  would  not  have  become  a  German  naval  base, 
and  the  valuable  trade  of  this  group  and  the  adjacent  islands  would 
not  have  passed  from  British  control  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
nor  do  I  think  would  the  arrangement  which  gave  Heligoland  to 
Germany  ever  have  been  allowed.  There  would  have  been  no 
sacrificing  of  Canadian  interests  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  would 
not  have  remained  for  so  long  a  period  subject  to  the  handicap 
of  foreign  interference,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
been  jeopardised  by  the  unfair  competition  of  European  bounties. 
And  thisi  is  not  all.  Millions  of  citizens  have  been  lost  to  the 
Empire  by  the  absence  of  an  Imperial  migration  policy.  For 
generations  the  Dominions  have  been  crying  aloud  for  people  of 
British  stock  to  till  their  lands  and  develop  their  resources.  But 
Downing  Street  has  paid  no  heed  to  the  supplication.  Apathy 
and  inaction  in  Imperial  policy  have  been  besetting  sins  of 
successive  Ministries  at  Westminster.  Cabinets,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  have  been  content  to  look  on  while  the  population 
of  this  country  passed  outward  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
instead  of  remaining,  as  in  altered  circumstances  might  have  been 
the  case,  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  Kesolution  after  reso¬ 
lution  has  been  passed  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  nothing  has 
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eventuated,  and  nothing  will  eventuate  until  the  Dominions  are 
given  a  permanent  share  in  the  supreme  council  of  State. 

In  considering  the  question  of  federal  unity  there  must,  of 
course,  be  no  interference  with  the  existing  rights  of  local  par¬ 
liaments  to  manage  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way.  What¬ 
ever  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  federation  of  the  Empire, 
the  aspirations  of  the  Dominions,  their  hopes,  their  national  am¬ 
bitions  must  be  fully  acknowledged  and  considered.  Every  care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  in  its  most  complete  form  the  internal 
autonomy  of  each  Dominion,  while  endowing  that  Dominion  with 
an  autonomy  in  Imperial  affairs  which  it  does  not  at  present 
enjoy. 

From  time  to  time  various  suggestions  for  federating  the  Empire 
have  been  put  forward.  The  first  proposal,  based  on  practical 
premisses,  was  that  formulated  by  Lord  Grey  some  twelve  years 
after  the  federation  of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  He  conceived 
the  plan  of  appointing  the  Agents  of  the  Colonies  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors  and  constituting  them  into  a  Board  of  Advice  to  assist  the 
Cabinet,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  management 
of  what  he  described  as  “Colonial  affairs.”  The  idea  met  with 
the  support  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  Marquis  of  Lome, 
who  cited  as  one  of  its  main  advantages  “that  there  would  be 
more  opportunity  for  the  Colonies  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  view  of  one  of  their  number  or  to  declare  against 
any  impracticable  object,”  an  opinion  Lord  Grey  readily  endorsed, 
adding,  what  most  students  of  Empire  have  come  to  regard  as  a 
truism,  that  “when  the  English  beyond  the  seas  are  unanimous 
in  opposing  Home  policy,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  we  are 
in  the  wrong.” 

Such  a  Board,  however,  would  not  have  met  the  requirements 
of  the  position.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  a  very  small  step 
in  the  direction  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  it  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  oversea  communities. 
Nor  would  the  situation  have  been  improved  had  the  personnel 
of  the  Board  been  extended  to  include  the  representatives  of 
India  and  the  other  British  possessions,  even  if  such  a  course 
were  possible.  Its  status,  too,  would  have  been  little  more  than 
that  of  the  India  Council,  while  Agents-General  and  even  High 
Commissioners  enjoy  only  a  very  limited  period  of  office  and  do 
not  possess  the  authority  necessary  to  express  the  views  of  their 
Governments  on  external  policy.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  a 
body  endowed  merely  with  consultative  powers  must  obviously 
tend  to  increase  irresponsibility  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

A  second  proposition,  and  one  that  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  support  in  this  country,  is  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Council 
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to  advise  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  all  matters  affecting  the  col- 
lective  interests  of  the  Empire.  Such  a  Council  would  differ  fun¬ 
damentally  from  a  Board  of  Advice,  inasmuch  as  it  would  include 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  difficulty  in 
making  provision  for  the  adequate  representation  of  the  outer 
Empire  would  still  remain.  As  regards  the  Dominions  it  is 
claimed  that  this  matter  may  be  left  to  settle  itself,  seeing  that 
collectively  their  populations  wdll,  in  due  course,  equal  that  of 
the  Motherland.  For  myself  I  see  no  probability  of  any  such 
expectation  being  realised  in  the  near  future,  but  even  were  that 
so  the  problem  of  individual  representation  would  still  remain  to 
be  solved.  As  regards  India  and  the  other  Dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  including  Colonies  not  possessing  responsible  government, 
no  suggestions  have  yet  been  made. 

The  advocates  of  an  Imperial  Council,  however,  have  a  warm 
supporter  in  Lord  Bryce,  who  is  firmly  convinced  that  its  accept¬ 
ance  “  would  afford  the  fullest  possible  recognition  to  the  principle 
that  the  Dominions  are  entitled  to  be  consulted  and  to  express 
their  views  in  issues  of  foreign  policy.”  He  also  points  out  that 
an  Imperial  Council  does  not  necessitate  a  new  executive  “because 
the  three  existing  British  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Navy,  and 
War  would  at  once  become  Ministries  for  the  Empire,  their  powers 
and  functions  being,  of  course,  changed  by  the  existence  of  the 
Imperial  Council  with  which  they  would  be  in  the  closest  touch.” 
Let  us  examine  this  statement.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  a  question  of  foreign  policy  to  arise,  the  constitutional  body 
empowered  to  carry  out  that  foreign  policy  would  be  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  but  the  Imperial  Cabinet  would  have  to  consult  the  Im¬ 
perial  Council.  The  two  might  not  agree.  To  which  opinion  is 
preference  to  be  given?  On  this  issue,  not  an  unimportant  one,  ^ 
Lord  Bryce  observes  a  discreet  silence.  What  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  the  Imperial  Cabinet  been  required  to  consult  an 
Imperial  Council  before  declaring  war  in  1914?  By  the  time  the 
oversea  members  had  taken  the  advice  of  their  Governments  and 
the  necessary  communications  passed  between  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  and^the  Imperial  Council  the  Germans  would  have  been 
in  Paris. 

No !  An  Imperial  Council  without  executive  powers  is  not  a 
body  to  deal  with  matters  of  foreign  policy  involving  questions 
of  peace  and  war.  Moreover,  after  you  have  said  everything  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  Council,  as  Lord  Selbome 
reminds  us,  the  original  weakness  remains,  the  one  and  only 
executive  body  in  the  Empire  which  can  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire  is  not  responsible  to  the  Empire  but  only 
to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom.  “Our  fellow-countrymen 
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in  the  Dominions  still  stand  committed  to  the  acts  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  with  no  remedy  except  separation,  and  with  no 
means  of  controlling  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  fundamental  defects  remain,  and  you  have  only  added  a  fifth 
wheel  to  the  coach — a  council  which  has  no  power  of  decision, 
no  power  of  action  in  the  urgent  problem  that  may  arise  in  diplo¬ 
macy.”  An  Imperial  Council,  without  executive  powers  would  be 
little  more  than  a  glorified  Imperial  Conference.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  Imperial  Council,  not  only  must  it  be  Constitutional  in 
origin  and  representative  in  character,  it  must  be  supreme  in  its 
decisions. 

A  third  proposal  is  to  give  direct  representation  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  without  adding  to  its  numerical  strength,  to 
the  outer  portions  of  the  Empire  and  to  confer  a  proportionate 
number  of  life  peerages  on  eminent  statesmen  from  oversea.  This 
proposal  is  put  forward  as  requiring  no  organic  change  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  merely  a  reconstruction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Imperial  Council,  it  is  open  to  many 
objections.  There  would  be  the  same  difficulty  over  the  question 
of  oversea  representation,  while  a  further  difficulty  would  occur 
in  allotting  the  peerages  ;  not  only  is  the  choice  limited,  but  the 
oversea  communities  would  very  naturally  desire  to  retain  the 
services  of  their  best  men  to  assist  in  carrying  on  their  own  legis¬ 
lation.  It  would  also  necessitate  placing  on  the  Statute  Book 
another  Eeform  Act,  involving  another  recasting  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies.  Again,  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  the  vast 
Empire  over  which  the  British  Parliament  has  more  or  less  con¬ 
trol  would  increase  congestion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  at  the  expense  of  domestic  legislation.  Or 
it  might  happen  that  a  question  considered  by  the  representatives 
of  Greater  Britain  to  be  vital  to  them  would  have  to  give  way  to 
some  business  important  only  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor 
should  the  fact  be  overlooked  ^that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  always  outvote  those  from  oversea,  while 
the  danger  would  ever  be  present  that  to  enforce  their  own  ends 
the  oversea  representatives  might  take  up  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party.  Embarrassment  would  also 
arise  in  separating  Home  from  Imperial  finance,  seeing  that  both 
financial  systems  would  come  under  the  control  of  one  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  arrangement  which  I  do  not  think  the  over¬ 
sea  Governments  would  ever  entertain. 

Moreover,  no  system  of  federation  could  be  absolutely  fair  in 
which  Imperial  functions  were  exercised  by  what  is,  after  all, 
merely  the  local  Parliament  of  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  The 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  United  States,  being  entirely 
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removed  from  any  local  legislature,  gives  satisfaction  to  the  whole. 
The  same  result  would  certainly  not  have  been  arrived  at  had 
the  supreme  government  been  vested  in  the  legislature  of  any 
particular  State,  how’ever  w'ell  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
had  provided  for  the  representation  of  the  other  States  in  that  one 
legislature.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  proposal  under  review 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  need  no  further  consideration. 

A  fourth  proposition,  and  one  that  has  been  widely  discussed, 
is  the  creation  of  a  new^  Imperial  Parliament,  possessing  full 
executive  powers  as  to  matters  affecting  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
with  a  subordinate  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  deal 
with  what  may  be  called  Home  affairs,  a  body  chosen  on  an 
electoral  basis  but  including  in  its  personnel  representatives  of  the 
self-governing  communities  as  well  as  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Here,  again,  a  primary  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
Parliament  is  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  its  operations  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  which  do  not  now  possess  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  unless  this  end  is  secured  the  idea  of  federal  unity 
would  not  be  attained.  Lord  Selborne,  wffiile  admitting  that 
whether  or  not  we  start  with  an  Imperial  Council  as  advocated 
by  Lord  Bryce,  “the  development  must  end,  if  the  Empire  is  to 
be  preserved  intact,  in  a  Parliament-  of  the  Empire,”  has  not 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem.  Lord  Milner,  an  equally  strong 
supporter  of  an  Empire  Parliament,  suggests  that  the  point 
might  be  met  by  giving  those  parts  of  the  Empire  that  do  not 
now  enjoy  responsible  government,  representation  in  a  new 
Imperial  Cabinet  until  the  time  comes  when  they  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  local  autonomy  and  entitled  to  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Admittedly,  objections 
would  be  raised  to  this  course,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  if  the  suggested  creation  of  a  new  Imperial  Parliament 
were  to  be  adopted  Lord  Milner’s  proposal  is  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

Whether  the  new  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  two 
Chambers  or  one  is  another  matter  that  its  advocates  do  not  appear 
to  have  thought  out.  Yet  the  question  is  one  that  cannot  be 
avoided  should  the  proposition  itself  be  seriously  considered. 
Again,  many  supporters  of  this  reform  m  our  Imperial  Constitu¬ 
tion  desire  to  see  the  present  Parliament  at  Westminster  continue 
as  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament,  and  another  Parliament 
brought  into  being  for  the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs.  Others 
take  the  opposite  view.  Lord  Milner,  for  instance,  would  create 
a  new  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  leaving  the  Parliament  which  has  existed  for  over 
six  hundred  years  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  elected  by 
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much  larger  constituencies,  partly  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
partly  in  the  Dominions,  to  deal  with  Imperial  affairs,  while  still 
retaining  the  overriding  power,  which  in  strict  Constitutional 
theory  it  possesses  to-day,  of  legislating  on  any  subject  for  any 
part  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Selborne  puts  the  case  even  stronger. 
To  him  it  is  unthinkable  that  a  Parliament  of  the  Empire  should 
be  other  than  the  lineal  hereditary  successor  of  the  present  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament.  He  cannot  imagine  an  Imperial  Parliament 
with  limited  Constitutional  powers  and  a  United  Kingdom  Par¬ 
liament  with  sovereign  pow’ers.  The  limitations,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  must  be  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
sovereign  authority  must  rest  with  the  new  Parliament. 

While  there  are  objections  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  other  method  of  procedure,  no  one  can  deny  that  there  are 
certain  great  advantages  in  the  plan  outlined  by  Lord  Milner  and 
endorsed  by  Lord  Selborne.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  points  out,  the  new  Imperial  Parliament  would 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  all  the  local  Parliaments,  including 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  would  all  alike  have  been 
created  by  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  measures  necessary  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  contemplated  transformation  need  not  be  made  all 
at  once.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  future  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  have  precisely  the  same  status  and 
the  same  origin  as  the  Parliaments  of  Canada  and  Australia.” 
As  regards  status  I  agree,  but  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  reasoning 
which  leads  him  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  origin. 
The  Parliaments  of  Canada  and  Australia — and  he  might  have 
added,  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa— had  their 
origin  in  federal  movements  within  their  respective  territories. 
Before,  then,  you  can  say  that  the  future  United  Kingdom  Par¬ 
liament  would  have  precisely  the  same  origin  as  the  federal  Par¬ 
liaments  of  the  Dominions,  you  will  have  to  reverse  the  happenings 
that  have  taken  place  in  those  countries  by  the  introduction  of  a 
scheme  of  devolution  that  would  give  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales  separate  legislatures  empowered  in  each  case  to  deal 
with  what  may  be  called  purely  local  affairs.  Such  a  scheme 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  if  the  point  at  issue  were  the 
relief  of  the  present  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  burden  now 
cast  upon  it  of  dealing  with  the  purely  local  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
where  the  object  in  view  is  a  division  of  the  functions  of  the 
present  Imperial  Parliament  so  as  to  separate  that  portion  of  its 
w’ork  concerned  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  its  duties  as  trustee  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  creation  of 
a  new  Imperial  Parliament  charged  only  with  the  consideration 
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of  matters  of  Empire  would  at  once  bring  about  the  desired 
division  of  work,  and  this  would  be  the  case  whether  the  new 
Parliament  be  the  lineal  successor  of  the  present  Parliament  at 
Westminster  or  a  new  body  altogether. 

Lastly  I  come  to  the  proposal  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet.  Long 
ago  it  was  suggested  that  to  combine  the  Cabinets  of  the  Empire 
would  be  a  convenient  as  well  as  an  effective  .form  of  Imperial 
federation.  The  suggestion,  however,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Years 
afterwards  the  conscience  of  Downing  Street  awakened  and  a 
step  in  the  direction  indicated  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  the 
Imperial  Conference.  But  it  has  required  a  war,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  wars,  to  give  the  original  suggestion  practical  shape.  This 
was  done  when  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  the  principle  has  since 
been  extended  by  the  a  Mition  of  representatives  from  India  and 
the  setting  up  of  committees  within  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 
Over  one  of  these  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  pre¬ 
sides,  and  in  this  way  representation  is  given  to  those  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  not  possessing  responsible  government. 

In  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  we  have  an  Imperial  body  pos¬ 
sessing  executive  powers,  an  end  not  attained  by  any  other  of 
the  pro[)Ositions  that  have  been  advanced  for  the  federation  of  the 
Empire,  except  that  of  a  new  Imperial  Parliament.  Full  repre¬ 
sentation  is  also  given  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  we  have  reached  a 
stage  in  Empire  Government  which  removes  those  political  limi¬ 
tations  that  have  so  long  blocked  the  way  to  Imperial  progress. 
The  Dominions  have  at  last  assumed  the  position  of  partners. 
But  are  we  to  go  back  to  the  status  quo  when  hostilities  cease? 
On  this  point  nothing  appears  to  have  been  settled.  All  that  the 
Resolution  passed  by  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  on  July  30th 
provides  is  :  “  That  in  order  to  secure  continuity  in  the  work  of 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  a  permanent  means  of  consultation 
during  the  war  (the  italics  are  my  own)  on  the  more  important 
questions  of  common  interest,  the  Prime  Minister  tof  each 
Dominion  has  the  right  to  nominate  a  Cabinet  Minister  either 
as  a  resident  or  visitor  in  London,  to  represent  him  at  meetings 
of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  to  be  held  regularly  between  the 
plenary  sessions.”  Nothing  is  said  about  what  is  to  happen  after 
the  war.  And  yet  the  period  of  reconstruction,  necessarily  one 
extending  over  many  years,  is  fraught  with  far-reaching  results  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

The  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that,  pending  the  inauguration 
of  a  more  complete  form  of  federation,  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
should  continue  after  the  war  as  a  permanent  body  to  be  styled 
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the  Imperial  Cabinet.  All  that  is  necessary  to  bring  this  about 
is  for  the  Dominions  to  appoint  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  to 
reside  in  London  for  a  term  of  years  and  endow  them  with 
plenipotentiary  powers,  except  in  such  matters  and  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  where  time  permits  for  consultation  with  the  Dominion 
Cabinets,  while  obviously  all  questions  of  Imperial  Finance  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  local  Parliaments.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  conflict  with  the  duties  now  performed 
by  the  Governors-General.  Very  likely  that  will  be  the  case.  But 
their  powers  must  be  amended  to  suit  the  new  situation,  just  as 
to  meet  present  requirements  it  has  been  decreed  that  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet, 
have  the  right  of  direct  communication  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versa,  instead  of  passing  all  cor¬ 
respondence  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  as 
hitherto  has  been  the  rule.  Again,  a  dividing  line,  and  a  very 
strict  line,  will  have  to  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  domestic 
policy.  For  instance,  any  suggestion  of  submitting  a  question 
like  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty  to  the  new  Imperial 
Cabinet  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ultra  vires.  Apparently  Mr. 
Asquith  and  General  Smuts  do  not  take  the  same  view,  but  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  view  I  express  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

But  after  all,  these  are  details.  The  essential  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  by  continuing  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  with  its 
changed  significance  after  the  war  is  over  we  shall  secure  an 
Imperial  Executive  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  an 
equal  voice  and  an  equal  vote,  a  body  actuated  by  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  alone,  the  recognition,  and  the  fullest  recognition,  of 
the  vital  principle  of  Empire. 

Clement  Ktnloch-Cooke. 
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I  REMEMBER  a  talk  I  had  this  spring  with  a  German  prisoner  of 
war  on  the  sunny  morning  after  the  clever  recapture  of  Villers- 
Bretonneaux  by  the  Australians.  We  talked  outside  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  one  of  the  Australian  divisions,  and  he  gave  me  his 
opinions  on  many  subjects ;  one  of  them  was  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 
the  Second. 

“You’re  all  wrong  about  him,”  said  the  German  emphatically, 
“just  as  we  were  all  wrong  about  your  King  Edward.  We  thought 
he  was  a  plotter.  You  think  that  our  Kaiser  is  a  Machiavelli, 
that  he  planned  this  war  years  back,  that  he  is  the  chief  villain  of 
the  piece  (erste  Schurke  des  Stiickes).  All  nonsense.  Just  as 
great  nonsense  as  your  newspapers  wrote  about  him  before  the 
war,  especially  when  he  visited  England  :  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
and  benevolent  ruler,  beloved  by  his  people,  and  so  on.  We 
Germans  used  to  laugh  then  at  the  simplicity  of  your  newspaper 
editors.  Now  we  are  as  much  amused  by  their  abuse  of  the 
Kaiser  as  the  ‘  greatest  criminal  in  history,’  and  so  on.  What  is 
the  truth  about  him?  The  essential  truth  (die  wahre  Wahrheit) 
is  summed  up  in  the  epithet  most  commonly  applied  to  him  in 
Germany,  Wilhelm  the  Unlucky.  He  is  not  only  unlucky  him¬ 
self.  He  has  brought  bad  luck  upon  his  country,  his  family,  his 
friends.  He  is  a  Jonah,  a  Hoodoo,  a  malocchio,  as  the  Italians 
say.” 

This  was  not  for  me  an  entirely  new  angle  of  vision,  but  it  set 
me  thinking.  And  the  more  we  think  over  Wilhelm’s  career,  the 
more  clearly  does  the  malevolent  visage  of  persisting  ill-luck 
glower  through  it.  He  was  unlucky  in  his  birth.  The  elements 
were  so  mixed  in  him  that  he  became  a  weathercock,  blown  about 
by  every  breeze  of  opinion.  A  withered  left  arm  mis-shaped  his 
body  and  disturbed  his  nervous  system.  A  restless,  unbalanced 
disposition,  susceptible  in  even  measure  to  impulses  good  and  evil, 
deformed  and  disintegrated  his  mind.  He  was  unlucky  in  his 
father’s  death  at  a  time  when  a  ruler  like  Frederick  the  Noble 
might  have  left  Germany  with  a  sane  and  sober  national  policy 
and  his  successor  with  a  secure  position  as  a  constitutional  figure¬ 
head.  He  was  unlucky  in  his  mother,  who  could  not  understand 
him,  and  therefore  provoked  him  to  open  quarrel.  He  was  unlucky 
in  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  scarcely  veiled  amusement  at  the 
Imperial  vagaries,  did  what  he  could  to  profit  by  them  and  to  win 
popularity  at  his  father’s  expense.  Even  during  the  latest  months 
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of  the  war  the  Crown  Prince  was  known  to  be  scheming  with  the 
stiff-necked  Prussian  Conservatives  to  stave  off  the  “threatened  ” 
peace. 

From  the  moment  of  his  becoming  Emperor,  Wilhelm’s  evil 
genius  drove  him  in  the  wrong  direction.  All  see  this  now.  Few 
could  see  it  then.  Our  own  “Junkers  ”  approved  his  firebrand 
speeches  about  Socialism,  looked  ^to  him  as  the  saviour  of  the 
world  from  People’s  Rule.  He  was  blamed  for  acts  which  were 
right  and  necessary,  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  for  example, 
reprobated  in  the  famous  Punch  cartoon;  and  he  was  praised, 
loudly  praised  by  Mr.  Kipling  among  others,  for  ill-considered 
measures  of  “benevolent  despotism  ”  intended  to  stifle  the  desire 
for  constitutional  government.  He  quickly  revealed  himself  as  a 
rash  meddler,  with  a  disastrous  belief  in  his  own  infallibility. 
Bismarck  read  his  character  correctly  when  he  said  in  May,  1890, 
very  soon  after  he  had  come  to  the  throne  : — 

“I  pity  the  young  man.  He  is  like  a  young  hound;  he  barks 
at  everything,  he  smells  everything,  he  touches  everything,  and 
he  ends  by  causing  complete  disorder  in  the  room  in  which  he  is, 
no  matter  how  large  it  may  be.” 

That  is  just  what  this  unlucky  Emperor  has  done.  He  has 
“caused  complete  disorder.”  With  good  intentions  he  has  paved 
the  way  to  Hell  for  himself,  for  his  family,  for  all  the  minor 
Royalties  who  revolved  like  satellites  around  him.  He  has 
brought  misery  and  disaster  upon  the  country  for  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  responsible^  before  God  and  mankind.  He  was 
unlucky  in  his  actions  and  in  his  speeches.  He  has  brought  bad 
luck  upon  others.  He  had  a  terrible  knack  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  most  inconvenient  time.  “You  English  have  a 
phrase,”  a  German  remarked T:o  me  long  before  the  war,  “that 
a  man  who  makes  tactless  and  ill-timed  remarks  ‘  puts  his  foot  ^ 
in  his  mouth.’  Our  Emperor  has  never  opened  his  mouth  with-  f 
out  putting  his  foot  into  it.” 

His  speeches  against  Socialism  enormously  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Socialist  voters.  His  clumsy  attempt  through  the  Daily 
Telegraph  interview  and  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  to  per¬ 
suade  England  that  he  was  in  reality  her  friend,  made  upon  the 
English  people  no  impression  at  all,  and  aroused  among  his  own 
people  angry  resentment  at  such  inept  meddling  with  affairs 
which  should  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers.  By 
his  boastful  speeches,  advocating  a  powerful  navy  for  a  country 
which  had  no  bulk  of  overseas  trade  to  make  such  a  precaution 
necessary,  he  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  whole  world.  He 
could  not  even  keep  up  the  pretence  that  “his”  warships  were 
for  defensive  purposes  only.  His  evil  genius  prompted  him  to 
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paint  a  picture  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  Berlin  exhibition,  a  picture 
which  showed  German  light  cruisers  destroying  enemy  commerce. 
He  got  his  navy,  but  all  it  did  was  to  burden  the  German  people 
with  heavy  additional  taxation,  and,  when  war  came,  to  prove 
itself  a  negligible  quantity,  unable  to  leave  port,  save  on  the  one 
occasion  when  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

He  was  genuinely  anxious  in  his  saner  periods  to  figure  in 
history  as  the  great  Peace  Emperor,  after  the  example  of  his 
uncle.  King  Edward,  called,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Peacemaker 
of  Europe.  But  his  ill-luck  would  not  let  him  pursue  a  steady 
course  in  this  direction.  He  broke  out  every  now  and  then  into 
warlike  utterances,  so  blatant  and  menacing  as  to  win  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  fire-eater.  The  rattling  of  his  sabre,  the  clank 
of  his  “shining  armour,”  undid  all  the  good  which  his  sincerely 
pacific  aims  might  have  accomplished  had  they  been  consistently 
followed.  But  he  was  never  consistent  in  anything.  His  intel¬ 
lect  was  too  volatile,  his  character  too  vacillating  for  him  to 
pursue  any  settled  aims.  He  lay  under  the  same  curse  as 
Keuben  :  “Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.”  Ill-luck 
endowed  him  with  a  desire  to  excel  in  all  things  and  with  too 
weak  a  will  to  win  distinction  in  any  single  direction.  It  con¬ 
tinually  stung  him,  too,  into  making  speeches  and  writing  letters 
which  could  be  brought  up  against  him  later  as  proof  of  his  incon¬ 
stant  mind  and  his  muddled  failure  to  grasp  the  realities  of  any 
situation. 

A  comical  instance  of  this  was  his  letter  to  the  Tsar  about  his 
journey  to  Palestine.  “Every  Christian,”  he  said,  “has  a  right 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Why  not  I?  ”  and  imme¬ 
diately  went  on  to  point  out  what  opportunities  the  Bagdad  Eail- 
way  would  give  for  sending  troops  against  England  in  the  East! 
A  like  incongruity  displayed  itself  in  his  assertion  of  despotic 
authority  conferred  by  Heaven  and  his  fussy  endeavours  to  regu¬ 
late  the  smallest  concerns  of  Court  and  social  routine.  Not  a 
public  building  was  put  up,  not  a  street  laid  out,  not  a  bridge 
built,  nor  a  park  opened  in  any  German  city  before  the  plans  had 
been  approved  by  him.  His  claim  to  rule  autocratically  by  divine 
right  would  have  been  absurd  enough  if  he  had  loftily  taken  it 
for  granted  as  the  Tsars  did.  In  his  assertions  of  it  it  became 
grotesque. 

“I  look  upon  the  people  and  nation  handed  on  to  me  as  a  responsibility 
conferred  upon  me  by  God,  and  I  believe,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  increase  this  heritage,  for  which  one  day  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account;  those  who  try  to  inteffere  with  my  task  I  shall 
crush.” 

So  he  spoke  in  1890,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  To 
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the  following  year  belongs  the  notorious  declaration  :  “There  is 
only  one  master  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  I,  and  I  will  not  abide 
any  other.”  Again  in  1897  :  “OUR  House  possesses  a  tradition 
by  virtue  of  which  we  consider  that  we  have  been  appointed  by 
God  to  preserve*  and  direct  for  their  own  welfare  the  people  over 
whom  He  has  given  US  power.”  There  was  something  pitiful 
as  well  as  comic  in  such  an  immense  claim  advanced  by  a  man  so 
little  fitted  to  justify  it.  There  were  moments,  it  is  true,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  near  an  understanding  of  the  rdle  which  a 
benevolent  despot  might  play,  even  in  the  twentieth  century. 
But  his  flamboyant  imagination  kindled  at  mediaeval  conceptions 
of  monarchy,  and  filled  his  mouth  at  inopportune' moments  with 
“shining  armour  ”  and  “mailM  fist  ”  threats  or  boastfulnesses. 
He  saw  himself  at  these  moments  transfigured  by  the  halo  of 
absolutism.  He  wrote  to  the  Tsar  Nicholas  in  1905  advising  him 
to  revive  reverence  for  the  Tsardom  by  appearing  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Winter  Palace  in  the  great  Red  Square  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  carrying  crosses,  flags,  and 
eikons,  and  by  addressing  the  people  below,  who  would  be 
enclosed  within  a  hollow  square  of  troops,  “their  bayonets  and 
their  sabres  drawn.” 

“Then,”  he  wrote  to  the  pitiable  Nicholas*,  “the  whole  mass, 
deeply  moved,  will  hail  you  with  enthusiasm,  will  fall  on  their 
knees  and  worship  you.” 

Beading  outbursts 'of  this  nature,  one  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  Wilhelm  II.  a  master  of  ironic  humour.  But  although 
he  had  at  times  a  facetious  habit  of  conversation,  he  never  joked 
about  himself  or  his  dignities ;  he  never  treated  kingship  as 
anything  but  the  most  solemn  of  earthly  responsibilities. 

Yet  along  with  the  persuasion  that  he  was  divinely  ordained  to 
guide  and  govern  seventy  millions  of  people,  his  ill-fortune  bound 
up  a  feverish  desire  for  the  esteem  of  the  crowd.  To  the  hope 
of  winning  popularity  he  sacrificed  everything.  Had,  he  been 
genuinely  and  at  all  times  conscious  of  God’s  direction  and  sup¬ 
port,  he  would  have  been  indifferent  to  the  world’s  applause. 
Here  again  instability  proved  his  ruin.  Had  he  followed  his 
inclinations  he  would,  as  I  have  suggested,  have  sought  to  be 
famous  in  history  as  the  great  Peace  Emperor.  After  every 
paroxysm  of  spear-shaking,  he  came  back  to  this  idea;  more  and 
more  feebly,  however,  as  time  went  by.  He  was  drawn  away 
from  it  by  his  lack  of  settled  conviction,  by  his  eagerness  to  be 
the  leader  in  all  movements  bearing  within  them  the  promise  of 
success.  He  was  thus  impelled  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
German  Colonial  Party,  in  spite  of  his  earlier  acceptance  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  gruff  and  perspicacious  dictum:  “The  main  thing  is 
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that  we  neither  can  nor  really  want  to  colonise.”  (Bismarck  to 
Gerhard  Bohlfs,  1884.)  With  his  unlucky  knack  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  he  was  conspicuously  polite  to  Dr.  Karl  Peters 
whose  infamies  shortly  afterwards  came  to  light,  involving  his 
patron  in  their  discredit. 

Then  he  took  up  the  cry  for  a  great  German  Navy  and  made 
it  his  own,  because  he  felt  that  the  flowing  tide  of  national  self- 
consciousness  would  certainly  carry  the  agitation  along.  From 
this  to  making  himself  the  apostle  of  Weltmacht  was  a  natural, 
even  a  necessary,  step.  He  hoped,  no  doubt,  in  hours  of  intro¬ 
spection,  to  keep  this  doctrine  of  Germany’s  mission  to  dominate 
all  nations  fromr  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  As  well  might 
a  swimmer  try  to  breast  the  Zambesi  Eiver  in  the  reach  above 
the  Victoria  Falls !  The  unlucky  Emperor  was  swept  along  by 
the  current  of  madness  in  the  stream  of  tendency  then  influenc¬ 
ing  the  German  mind.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  stem  its 
violence,  he  was  reminded  that  his  popularity  hung  by  a  slender 
thread.  A  demonstration  against  him  in  the  Eeichstag  indicated 
the  feeling  of  large  masses  of  his  people  after  his  unlucky  effort 
•  to  disarm  British  suspicions.  The  Pan-Germans  were  furious 
against  him  for  the  matter,  the  Liberal-Progressives  resented 
savagely  the  manner,  of  his  intervention. 

He  might  have  saved  his  country  and  himself  if  he  had  taken 
sides  with  the  Liberal-Progressive  elements.  But  he  had  not 
the  acumen  to  see  that  this  was  the  course  plainly  indicated  to  a 
peace-loving  and  intelhgent  ruler.  He  was  not  intelligent.  He 
clung  as  obstinately  and  pathetically  as  Nicholas  II.  of  Eussia 
to  his  prerogative,  his  absolutist  pretensions.  All  he  could  see 
w’as  that  the  reformers  could  not  and  would  not  spare  these. 
Therefore  he  attacked  them  bitterly,  more  especially  the  Social¬ 
ists;  yet  the  louder  his  abuse  of  them,  the  more  their  elecfive 
strength  grew.  Here  is  the  table  of  votes  cast  in  each  of  the  five 
General  Elections  to  the  Eeichstag  : — 

1871  1881  1893  1907  1912 

Conservatives .  895,000  1,210,000  1,806,000  2,141,000  1,149,926 

Liberals  .  1,884,000  1,948,000  2,102,000  3,078,000  3,227,846 

Clericals  .  97.3,000  1,618,000  1,920,000  2,779,000  2,012,990 

Social  Democrats  ...  124,000  312,000  1,787,000  3,269,000  4,238,000 

So  this  ill-fated  Emperor  discovered  that  his  opposition 
strengthened  any  cause,  or  might  have  discovered  it  if  his  blind 
self-confidence  had  not  hindered  him  from  discovering  anything. 
It  was  not  only  the  Bourbons  w^ho  learned  nothing  and  forgot 
nothing ;  that  is  equally  true  of  all  monarchs  who  are  brought  up 
to  believe  themselves  rulers  by  divine  right. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  which  his  shilly-shallying  had 
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brought  upon  Europe  that  Wilhelm’s  ill-luck  became  a  by-word 
among  his  subjects.  From  the  start  he  irritated  vast  numbers 
of  them  by  his  vociferous  piety.  They  felt  that  his  familiar 
appeals  to  the  “old  German  God  ”  made  them  ridiculous.  He 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  realise  that  tribal  deities  were  out 
of  date.  Intelligent  Germans  feared  his  utterances,  for  they 
never  knew  what  he  would  say  next.  They  were  bewildered 
when,  after  maintaining  for  nearly  four  years  that  Germany  had 
been  treacherously  attacked  by  a  group  of  Powers  stirred  up 
against  her  by  England,  he  suddenly  propounded,  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  last  June,  an  entirely  new 
theory.  He  now  declared  that  the  war  was  a  struggle  which 
could  not  have  been  avoided  “between  two  world-views  which 
were  struggling  with  each  other.” 

“  Either  the  German  principle,  right,  freedom,  honour,  6ind  morality,  must 
be  upheld,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  principles,  with  the  idolatry  of  Mammon, 
must  be  victorious.  Such  a  matter  cannot  be  decided  in  days  or  weeks 
or  even  in  a  year.  .  .  .  Every  mEin  out  there  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for, 
and  in  consequence  we  shall  gain  the  victory,  a  victory  for  the  German 
standpoint.” 

Upon  which  Maximilian  Harden,  the  Emperor’s  ancient 
enemy,  poured  forth  a  coldly  contemptuous  stream  of  rebuke. 
He  either  remembered  or  invented  a  like  utterance  of  a  petty 
German  Highness,  Prince  von  Salm-Horstmar,  and  pretended  to 
aim  at  him  the  sharp  arrows  of  satire  and  savage  disdain  intended 
to  pierce  the  Emperor’s  thick  envelope  of  self-satisfaction. 

“  Is  not  this  prince  aware  that  the  war  was  already  decided  on  before  the 
armed  intervention  either  of  England  or  America?  Was  it  not  shouted  all 
over  our  country  that  England  would  abstain  from  intervention  because, 
as  a  giant  neutral,  she  could  fatten  on ^ the  war?  In  the  event  even  of  her 
turning  against  us,  it  was  declared  that  she  would  find  herself  at  once 
face  to  face  with  America. 

“What  does  your  Highness  know  about  England’s  philosophy,  her  poetry, 
her  potent  creations  in  right,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in  public  economy,  in 
^ministration,  in  the  art  of  colonising,  and  in  elevating  the  minds  of  men? 

“  What  does  your  Highness  know  about  that  othef  continent,  which  nursed 
to  adolescence  the  idea  of  human  rights?  What  do  you  know  about  all 
this?  Nothing  I 

“For  you  the  Briton  and  the  American  are  just  what  the  Pan-German 
and  the  comic  papers  represent  them  to  be.  Yet  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  far  different  from  that  on  the  Yser,  at  Arras,  at  Dormans.  They 
have  poured  out  their  best  blood,  and  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  with¬ 
out  any  desire  for  conquest,  and  solely  for  the  ideal  that  they  profess. 

”  This  does  not  at  all  correspond,  does  it,  with  the  picture  you  have  formed 
of  them?  The  Germans  above,  the  Anglo-Saxons  below,  you  say.  It  is  an 
antithesis  that  is,  of  course,  eminently  suitable  to  a  Prussian  brain  which 
C(xnprehends  nothing  but  that  which  has  an  immediate, utility.” 

In  a  more  measured  vein  of  condemnation,  the  Frankfurter 
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Zeitung  expressed  the  astonishment  and  the  annoyance  of  think¬ 
ing  people  in  Germany  at  their  ruler’s  unlucky  inspiration - 

“  The  German  people  was  not  told  on  August  4th,  1914,  that  it  was  going 
out  to  fight  against  a  certain  view  of  life  until  this  was  unoonditionally  con- 
quered.  If  that  had  been  said,  even  in  the  most  veiled  form,  the  unity  of 
will  of  the  German  nation  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  the  very  first 
day.  Further,  it  must  be  said  that  therq  is  something  very  revolting  in 
attributing  to  two  whole  nations  certain  views  of  life.  We  cannot  agree 
that  people  should  be  expected  to  interpret  the  limitless  misery  of  this  war 
in  such  a  manner.  It  is  too  astounding  that  the  Emperor  should  pick  out 
the  English  from  all  his  enemies  as  specially  despicable  in  their  views  of 
life.  He  has  been  often  enough  to  England  and  has  not  seldom  given  free 
expression  to  his  sympathies  for  English  life.” 

This,  added  to  the  common  saying  among  the  soldiers  that 
wherever  “Herr  Lehmann  ”  appeared  on  a  battlefield  defeat  was 
sure  to  follow,  sent  the  Emperor’s  stock  down  heavily.  It  was 
even  current  gossip  in  the  army  that  the  patients  always  died 
by  whose  beds  the  All-Highest  halted  during  his  visits  to  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  capture  of  Kemmel  under  the  Imperial  eye 
appeared  to  break  the  spell  of  Hoodoo  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  troops,  his  presence  cast  upon  the  German  arms.  But  his 
ill-luck  was  only  biding  its  time.  The  hopes  aroused  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Kemmel  did  not  mature.  The  position  which  was  to 
have  been  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Channel  ports  and  to  “driv¬ 
ing  the  English  into  the  sea  ”  (to  use  the  Emperor’s  own  phrase) 
was  the  limit  of  the  German  advance  in  Flanders,  and  was  soon 
retaken  in  the  vigorous  August  operations  of  the  British  Second 
Army. 

All  the  unlucky  prophecies  of  their  All-Highest  War  Lord  now 
came  flocking  back  into  the  memories  of  his  army.  “Before  the 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees  we  shall  be  all  back  again  in  the  dear 
Fatherland,”  was  the  earliest.  It  was  followed  by  a  series 
which  seemed  to  have  been  maliciously  inspired  by  some  demon 
bent  upon  his  destruction.  He  was  ready  to  enter  Nancy  in 
triumph ;  he  fixed  the  date  for  the  capture  of  Paris ;  he  went 
forward  to  be  within  reach  when  Ypres  fell.  No  German 
soldier  set  foot  in  any  of  these  cities,  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Towards  the  end  he  was  quite  as  inept  in  his  strivings  to  whip 
up  the  flagging  spirit  of  Germany  as  he  had  been  in  his  efforts 
t)  fan  enthusiasm  at  the  start.  Almost  his  final  imbecility  was 
the  speech  to  troops  in  Alsace  at  the  end  of  September,  the 
speech  in  which  he  windily  declared  that  the  faithful  allies  of 
Germany  were  with  her  in  the  firm  resolve  to  maintain  a  grip 
upon  the  provinces  “which  the  Almighty  has  entrusted  to  us  to 
administer  as  His  stewards,  and  which  we  shall  keep  for  the 
benefit  of  their  inhabitants  and  for  the  glory  of  God.” 
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“The  last  drop  of  blood  of  every  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
soldier,”  he  continued,  “the  last  drop  of  blood  of  every  Turkish 
and  Bulgarian  soldier,  will  be  shed  before  our  enemies  wrest 
from  us  land  which  belongs  to  Germany,  Our  enemies  cannot, 
and  will  not,  succeed.  We  are  under  Divine  protection.” 

Only  a  very  unlucky  man  could  have  dragged  God  in  to  justify 
a  shameless  act  of  militarist  statecraft,  an  annexation  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  people  annexed,  who  had  only  been 
prevented  from  throwing  off  a  hated  system  of  exceptional 
government  by  the  heavy  jack-boot  of  Prussian  military  rule. 
Only  a  ruler  fated  to  come  to  grief,  and  to  draw  his  country  down 
with  him  into  the  abyss  of  humiliation,  could  have  spoken  thus 
of  allies  who  were  known,  by  all  who  watched  signs  closely,  to 
be  upon  the  point  of  giving  up  the  fight.  While  he  assured  his 
troops  in  Alsace  that  every  Bulgarian  soldier  would  “shed  his 
last  drop  of  blood  ”  for  Germany,  the  Bulgarian  Army  was  refus¬ 
ing  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Allied  advance.  Withiu  a  week 
of  his  speech  Bulgaria  had  capitulated ;  within  a  few  weeks  every 
Austrian  and  every  Turkish  soldier  had  joyfully  renounced  the 
prospect  of  shedding  blood  for  anything  or  anybody.  That  speech 
will  live  in  history  as  an  instance  of  colossal  ineptitude  along  with 
the  French  War  Minister’s  assurance  in  1870  that  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon’s  wretchedly  prepared  army  was  equipped  for  war  “down  to 
the  last  gaiter-button,”  and  with  a  British  statesman’s  equally 
ingenuous  admission  a  very  short  time  before  August,  1914,  that 
he  could  not  see  a  cloud  in  the  sky  of  international  relations. 

Wilhelm  the  Unlucky  could  neither  see  what  was  coming 
outside  his  Empire  nor  judge  of  the  state  of  feeling  within.  Had 
he  possessed  this  judgment,  he  vpould  not  have  drawn  upon  him¬ 
self,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war,  ridicule  and  resent¬ 
ment  by  trying  to  create  a  set  of  thrones  in  Northern  Europe 
and  to  place  upon  them  little  German  kings.  Poland,  Finland, 
Courland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia  were  each  to  have  a  Hohen- 
zollern  or  a  relation  of  the  Hohenzollerns  to  reign  over  it.  Napo¬ 
leon  did  it ;  why  should  not  the  new  ruler  of  the  world  follow 
this  plan  of  strengthening  his  position?  His  eyes  w’ere  blinded 
to  the  passions  of  anger  and  despair  which  smouldered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  vast  mass  of  Germans;  this  absurd  king-making 
could  only  convince  them  that  they  were  expected  to  endure 
further  hardship  and  suffering  without  limit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  ruler’s  relations  perched  insecurely  upon  their  new  and 
perilous  seats.  The  “patriotic  ”  Press  could  not  openly  protest. 
The  Munich  Post,  a  Socialist  organ,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  into 
stinging  phrases  the  popular  view  : — 

“We  that  there  oould  be  no  more  horrible  peril  to  ua  than  that 
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which  lies  in  a  policy  that  is  bent  on  saddling  internally  recalcitrant  peoples 
withr  monarchies  of  our  own  creation.  Such  monarchies  can  never  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  a  permanent  and  powerful  form  of  German  military  overrule 
be  established  not  in  the  East  alone,  but  also  in  the  West. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Western  Powers  will  not  recognise  the 
new  monarchies  until  they  have  been  beaten,  nay,  completely  crushed 
militarily.  Will  the  German  people  feel  inclined  to  wage  war  for  years 
longer  to  enable  some  Karl  August  Theodor,  or  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm, 
to  keep  his  seat  on  his  freshly  carpentered  thronelet?” 

Thus  the  Emperor,  whose  bombastic  speeches  at  the  outset, 
when  the  war  spirit  needed  no  quickening,  had  displeased  the 
more  intelHgent  and  sober  of  his  people,  now,  at  a  time  when 
they  needed  heartening,  was  so  perversely  inspired  that  he  only 
deepened  their  depression.  His  appeal  at  Krupp’s  works  on 
September  11th  had  in  every  way  a  debilitating  effect.  Especi¬ 
ally  unfortunate  was  his  statement,  with  the  usual  canting  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Almighty,  about  the  Peace  offer  of  December,  1916 : 
“I  presented  to  the  enemy  a  further  clear  and  unambiguous  offer 
in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  my  Allies.  Jeers, 
mockery,  contempt  were  the  answer.  He  up  above  knows  my 
sense  of  responsibility.” 

Unlucky  as  usual,  the  Emperor  forgot  that  at  the  time  he  had 
spoken  unguardedly  to  his  American  dentist,  Mr.  Davis,  telling 
him: — “We’ve  got  the  English  and  French  Governments  in  a 
nice  predicament,  trying  to  explain  to  their  people  why  they 
don’t  make  peace.”  He  laughed  hilariously  as  he  added, 
“They’re  wild  with  rage  at  us  for  surprising  them  in  this  way.’’ 
Thus  he  confirmed  what  the  Prince  of  Pless,  whose  house  he 
made  his  headquarters  and  who  therefore  saw  him  constantly, 
had  already  told  Mr.  Davis:  “Of  course,  they  refused  it.  We 
w'anted  them  to.  If  they  hadn’t,  we  would  have  made  our  terms 
BO  harsh  that  they  would  have  had  to  refuse.”  The  Emperor’s 
casual  remarks  to  his  dentist  had  been  published  just  before  his 
Essen  speech  was  made,  and  now  proved  what  would,  in  another, 
have  been  blasphemous  insincerity,  but  in  him  was  merely  con¬ 
stitutional  unsteadiness  of  mind. 

Thus  vindictively  did  Wilhelm’s  bad  kick  pursue  him  when 
the  end  drew  near.  He  had  sacrificed,  one  after  another,  nearly 
all  the  men  upon  whom  formerly  he  leaned.  Tirpitz  was  left 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  those  whom  he  had  deeeived.  Captain 
Persius  spoke  the  nation’s  thought  when  he  wrote  in  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt : — 

“Herr  v.  Tirpitz  kann  versichert  sein,  dass  alle  Versuche, 
seine  Schuld  zu  vertuschen,  klaglich  stranden  werden.  Das 
deutsche  Volk  wird  einmal  vollige  Aufklarung  erhalten,  und 
dann  wird  es  erkennen,  dass  das  Wort,  das  der  Kammerherr  v. 
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Oldenburg- Janutschau  am  18.  Februar  d.  J.  iiber  Herrn  v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  sprach,  besser  auf  Herm  v.  Tirpitz  passt. 

'  Ich  glaube,  noch  niemals  hat  ein  Minister  seinem  Vaterland 
so  schweren  Schaden  zugefiigt,  wie  er.’  ”  ^ 

Von  Moltke  and  Falkenhayn,  who,  according  to  Herr  Cohn’s 
illuminating  speech  in  the^Keichstag  at  the  historic  sitting  on 
October  25th,  both  recognised  that  Germany  was  defeated  so  long 
ago  as  the  first  Battle  of  the  Marne,  had  learnt  the  fickleness  of 
Imperial  favour.  Shadowy  Chancellors  had  followed  one  another 
into  oblivion.  Ludendorff  was  thrown  to  a  deluded  and  angry 
populace  calling  loudly  for  a  victim.  Old  Hindenburg,  whom  the 
Emperor  always  disliked  and  who  had  formed  long  ago  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  Wilhelm’s  character,  sat  tight,  and  as  soon 
as  the  revolution  came,  put  his  sword  at  its  disposal.  He  was 
not  the  Emperor’s  friend — thus  he  escaped  misfortune.  Even 
in  the  hour  of  flight  Wilhelm  heard  that  his  intimate  and 
counsellor,  Herr  v,  Ballin,  had  died,  seemingly  by  his  own 
hand. 

And  then  came  the  pitiful  ending.^  Feeble  as  his  grasp  of  the 
sceptre  had  been,  nothing  disgraced  him  like  the  quitting  of  it. 
At  least  he  might  have  left  the  stage  with  a  beau  geste  of  defiance 
or  of  frank  acknowledgment  that  he  had  worshipped  false  gods. 
Instead  he  shuffled  meanly  off,  leaving  his  wife,  his  family 
behind,  trembling  for  his  personal  safety.  Millions  of  men  had 
died  and  suffered  mutilation  for  him.  At  the  first  glimpse  of 
danger  to  himself  he  showed  the  white  feather.  In  such  moments 
men  reveal  themselves.  That  slinking  over  the  frontier  will 
stand  out  in  history  as  the  measure  of  Wilhelm  the  Second’s 
soul.  It  would  dignify  him  far  beyond  his  merit  to  label  him 
one  of  the  world’s  great  scoundrels.  He  was  just  a  weak, 
unlucky  man. 

Hamilton  Fype. 

(1)  Herr  v.  Tirpitz  may  be  sure  that  all  attempts  to  blot  out  his  infamy 
will  miserably  fail.  The  German  people  ■will  some  day  know  all  about  it,  and 
will  then  see  that  the  phrase  applied  by  Kammerherr  v.  Oldenburg- Janutschau 
to  Herr  v.  Bethmann-Hollweg  fits  better  Herr  v.  Tirpitz  :  “  In  my  belief  no 
Minister  ever  brought  upon  his  country  heavier  woe.” 


SIE  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 


1. 

The  passing  of  a  Critic  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  study 
and  exposition  of  Art  and  its  history  rarely  receives  such  measure 
of  attention  as  was  accorded  by  the  public  Press  to  the 
regretted  death  of  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  But  it  is  felt  that  . 
the  career  of  the  distinguished  writer  and  expert  deserves  a  fuller 
and  more  permanent  record  than  has  been  found  possible  at  the 
present  juncture ;  and  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  offering  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  judgment,  taste,  and  erudition  enabled  him  to  render 
consummate  service  to  the  art  of  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
education  of  her  people. 

His  achievement  will  be  better  understood  if  a  few  words  are 
allotted  to  the  personal  facts  on  which  it  rested.  Born  in  1850, 
he  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  a  man  of  hand¬ 
some  fortune.  His  sisters — now  Mrsi.  Tennant  Dunlop,  Mrs. 
Seeker,  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  Blennerhassett — are  the  ladies  whose 
grace  and  beauty  are  known  to  every  admirer  of  “Hearts  are 
Trumps  ” — one  of  Millais’s  masterpieces  of  charm  and  distinction 
as  well  as  of  composition  and  female  character.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  But  at  the  University 
he  worked  not  much  :  he  was  impatient  of  learning  for  learning’s 
sake ;  and  if  he  shone  in  logic  it  was  more  through  intuition  than 
study.  He  read  only  what  greatly  interested  him,  wherefore  he 
had  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  pass  degree.  Meanwhile  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  pictures,  of  literature,  and  of  art.  From 
early  and  rather  precocious  boyhood  he  had  haunted  the  National 
Gallery  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  scrutiny  and  analysis 
of  the  Schools  and  the  methods  of  the  Old  Masters.  During  long 
vacation  it  was  his  ambition  to  proceed  to  Rome  in  order  to  widen 
his  knowledge  and  mental  horizon.  He  thus  had  become  fairly 
well  equipped  for  his  future  career — as  yet  unforeseen — by  the 
tiine  when  trouble  overtook  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
married  Emily  Rose,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ferard,  of  Ascot  Place, 
Bucks,  and  a  family  of  five  children  soon  grew  up  around  him. 
Tt  was  at  about  this  moment  that  his  father  fell  victim  to  the 
great  Collie  failure,  a  disaster  which  involved  him  in  financial 
ruin. 

Young  Armstrong  met  the  catastrophe  with  characteristic 
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aerenity  and  courage,  such  as  was  displayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  circumstances  scarcely  more  calamitous.  His  letters  written 
at  this  time  of  struggle  and  anxiety  are  happy,  even  gay,  in 
tbeir  note.  True  Scot  as  he  was,  he  opposed  hardship  with  grit, 
and,  having  been  brought  up  to  no  profession  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  which  his  life  had  held  in  promise,  he  turned  naturally 
enough,  though  not  very  hopefully  one  would  think,  to  journalism 
for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  family.  Assistance  he  might  have 
had,  but  he  rejected  it :  dependence  upon  any  man’s  kindness, 
even  a  relative’s:,  was  repellent  to  him.  His  labour  was  now  in¬ 
cessant.  'Frederick  Greenwood,  on  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett’s 
recommendation,  accepted  him  as  art  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
'Gazette,  and  rejoiced  in  his  recruit.  J.  Comyns  Carr,  who  had 
recently  founded  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  offered  him 
its  hospitality  as  he  had  offered  it  to  many  a  young  man  of  talent ; 
and  thenceforward  Armstrong’s  art  knowledge  and  judgment — 
at  first  somewhat  uncompromisingly  expressed — won  recognition 
in  the  world  of  literary  and  art  criticism. 


11. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  equipment  of  the,  art  critic  properly  so 
called  is  four-fold.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  obviously  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  eesthetic  sense  in  order  to  appreciate  every  true 
manifestation  of  passion  and  emotion. and  to  be  able  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  genuine  and  the  simulated,  between  inspiration 
and  imitation,  and  to  recognise  true  worth  and  discard  the  mere¬ 
tricious.  By  instinct  he  must  penetrate  the  pretensions  and 
the  pedantries  of  the  pseudo-artist,  and  feel  the  dividing  line 
between  simplicity,  real  or  assumed,  and  puerility.  It  is  an 
intuition  more  than  ever  necessary  in  these  latter  days  of  counter¬ 
feit  archaism  which  so  often  underlies  the  wilder  developments  of 
modern  Impressionism.  Herein  he  must  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  artist  himself. 

In  the  second  place,  he  must  be  fully  conversant  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Art  in  all  its  schools  and  in  all  periods  if  he  is  to  form 
accurate  judgment  upon  the  achievement  of  artists  past  and 
present,  their  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence.  And,  further¬ 
more,  he  must  master  general  history  if  he  is  to  recognise  and 
understand  the  source  whence  all  true  expressions  of  art  have 
sprung,  because  spontaneity  in  the  artist  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  his  time  and  is  coloured  by  the  events  of  his  day  as  much  as 
by  the  influence  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  He  should,  more¬ 
over,  possess  good  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes  of  art  in 
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understand,  in  short,  the  artist’s  message  conveyed  in  the  pictorial 
(or  plastic)  language  in  which  he  expresses  himself  :  nay,  more 
he  must  learn  the  graphic  faqon,  the  very  handwriting  of  each,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  Tecognise  it  in  a  flash,  as  he  would  the  familiar 
autograph  of  a  friend.  The  field  is  wide,  for  every  painter  of 
every  School,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  of  any  importance— all, 
indeed,  except  the  negligible — comes  within  the  range  of  his  studv, 
and,  by  rights,  within  the  scope  of  his  research. 

Thence  he  enters  the  region  of  expertise,  with  its  traps  and 
pitfalls  at  every  step.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  frauds,  of 
“fakes,”  and  imitation — often  of  ancient  date,  these — designed  to 
catch  the  unwary;  but  of  resemblances,  and  of  conjecture,  the 
accurate  outcome  of  either  reasoned  deduction  or  induction.  Some¬ 
times  he  finds  himself  misled  even  when  conclusions  appear  sound 
and  scientifically  irrefutable.  Here  is  an  example.  In  one  of  the 
Dutch  galleries  there  has  long  been  admired  a  superb  portrait 
bearing  the  signature  of  De  Witte — a  picture  finer  far  than  any 
other  signed  portrait  the  painter  has  left  us.  Careful  study  of 
the  execution  enabled  many  other  works  to  he  identified  with 
complete  confidence  as  the  production  of  the  same  painter.  Shortly 
before  the  war,  in  the  course  of  a  painstaking  cleaning  of  the 
picture  the  signature  came  away  :  it  had  been  forged  on  at 
some  early  date.  Along  with  that  signature  the  reputation  of 
the  score  of  pictures  the  attribution  of  which  depended  upon  it 
was  spirited  away,  leaving  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
School  to  be  rewritten,  with  no  materials  for  the  task.  Such 
changes  of  attribution  have  nowadays  frequently  to  be  made 
according  as  new  facts  are  revealed  and  as  knowledge  spreads  with 
the  gradual  laying  open  of  collections  of  pictures,  drawings,  and 
studies  hitherto  but  superficially  explored,  if  known  at  all. 
Latterly,  researches  among  archives,  and  in  muniment  rooms  all 
over  Europe,  have  modified  our  modern  information,  adding  to 
it,  and  sweeping  away  previous  accepted  beliefs.  All  these  changes, 
sometimes  fundamental  in  their  effect  and  results,  must  con¬ 
tinuously  hold  the  attention  of  the  critic  if  his  expert  authority 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Even  then,  be  his  position  of  the  highest,  he  may  sometimes 
blunder  and  become  a  nine  days’  scandal,  set  unmercifully  in  the 
Press  pillory  for  the  public  amusement.  We  have  seen  curious 
instances  of  late  in  the  matter  of  the  “  ‘  Eokeby  ’  Venus  ”  and 
of  the  Ozias  Humphry  “Eomney.”  On  another  occasion  an 
American  critic  of  the  highest  standing  and  attainments  pledged 
himself  to  a  Eaphael,  in  a  short  time  voluntarily  withdrawing 
his  judgment,  which,  ifideed,  no  one  had  presumed  to  question. 
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He  lost  nothing  of  respect  through  his  conscientious  admission. 
But  the  classic  example  of  modem  times  is  the  “infallible”  Dr. 
von  Bode  himself — a  critic,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  amazing  know¬ 
ledge,  especially  as  regards  Eenaissance  bronzes  and  of  the  works 
of  Eembrandt.  Yet  his  exploit  in  connection  with  the  Wax  Bust 
—in  which  he  had  the  presumptuous  support  of  his  Kaiser  (whose 
knowledge  of  art  is  recognised  as  “  all-highest  ”  by  no  one  but 
himself) — aroused  Homeric  laughter  and  made  him  an  object  of 
derision  throughout  two  continents.  The  story  of  the  Bust  had 
long  before  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  knew  it  for  what  it  was  : 
there  was  no  pretence  made  on  its  behalf  by  the  owner,  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  son ;  yet  the  self-complacency  of  the  German  critic  remained 
unassailable  by  fact  and  proof.  On  another  occasion  a  friend  of 
mine  sent  his  collection  of  Old  Masters  to  be  sold  at  a  Bond  Street 
gallery.  Among  the  pictures  was  a  pair  of  excellent  examples 
by  the  sometimes  admirable  Little  Master  of  Flanders,  Matthew 
van  Helmont,  a  follower  of  Teniers.  Von  Bode  hurried  over — 
as  was  his  practice  when  he  wished  to  snap  up  pictures  from 
under  the  noses  of  our  slower-moving  National  Gallery  trustees — 
and  he  saw  the  pictures.  The  signed  Van  Helmont  he  expressed 
his  readiness  to  buy  for  the  Berlin  Museum ;  the  other  he  rejected 
as  an  inferior  imitation.  The  dealer,  insisting  that  the  pair  must 
be  sold  together  as  they  were  pendants,  left  to  consult  the  owner 
who  was  hard  by,  and  to  him  he  repeated  the  Doctor’s  judgment. 
The  collector,  with  an  explosive  comment  on  von  Bode  and  his 
authority,  hastened  across  to  the  gallery,  learned  the  great  man’s 
opinion  from  his  own  lips,  and  forthwith  offered  to  bet  him  a 
hundred  pounds  that  within  five  minutes  he  would  convince  the 
sceptic  of  his  error.  The  Doctor  blandly  replied,  not  improperly, 
that  he  had  come  to  England  to  buy  pictures,  not  to  make  bets ; 
whereupon  the  other — a  man  of  rare  artistic  taste  and  knowledge 
—set  forth  the  deadly  fact  that  when  these  two  pictures  had  come 
into  his  possession  they  were  one ;  that  because  of  the  faulty 
composition  which,  having  two  centres  of  interest,  right  and  left, 
gave  the  effect  of  two  pictures,  he  had  had  the  panel  sawn  into 
two ;  and  he  expressed  himself  prepared  to  summon  the  craftsman 
who  had  done  the  job.  He  then  took  the  two  panels  from  their 
frames,  showed  the  clean  cut,  placed  them  together  again,  and — 
for  once  Dr.  von  Bode  was  silenced.  A  somewhat  similar  tale  is 
told  of  the  expert  in  respect  of  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  Euysdael,  as 
to  which  he  gave  his  certificate  of  genuineness  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  looking  at  the  original,  which  it  was  quite  innocently 
represented  to  be.  When  the  victim  of  the  error  magnanimously 
returned  the  damning  evidence  of  his  blunder,  the  Doctor,  with 
a  heau  geste,  sent  back  the  certificate  with  the  courageous  reply  : 
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“Keep  it — and  you  may  say  that  in  one  instance  Dr.  von  Bode 
was  wrong  1  ” 

Now,  with  all  these  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  complete 
art  critic  and  expert  Walter  Armstrong  was  richly  endowed.  He 
had  perception  and  intuition  :  as  he  was  accustomed  to  express 
it  in  his  own  terse,  direct  fashion,  he  had  “eyes  in  his  head” — a 
gift  he  expected  to  find  in  everybody  else.  He  formed  his  opinions 
unfettered,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  vogue,  by  conventional  or 
traditional  views.  He  based  his  beliefs  on  searching  study, 
weighing  the  work  against  the  intention  of  the  artist.  The  views 
he  expressed  were  closely  reasoned,  and  then  he  left  them  without 
further  argument :  wherefore,  perhaps,  he  was  rarely  involved  in 
controversy.  He  was  even  left  alone  by  that  arch  criticomastix 
Mr.  Whistler — for  whom,  outside  his  art,  Armstrong  had  little 
liking.  He  was  rather  impatient  of  opposition,  not  because  he 
minded  contradiction  as  such,  but  because  of  his  profound  faith  in 
his  deliberately  formed  and  honestly  grounded  conclusions.  When 
he  challenged  he  did  so  with  the  utmost  good  humour,  though 
with  a  use  of  direct  Anglo-Saxon  that  left  little  doubt  in  the 
hearer’s  mind  as  to  the  strength  of  his  case  and  the  measure  of 
his  respect  for  the  opposing  view. 

His  candour,  indeed,  did  not  always  stand  him  in  good  stead — 
the  experience,  I  suppose,  of  most  men  who  are  habitually  invited 
to  give  an  opinion  which,  however  tactfully  expressed,  is  adverse. 
At  the  time  that  the  large  group  by  Krans  Hals  was  acquired  for 
the  National  Gallery — a  picture  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  of  ex¬ 
treme  value  owing  to  its  being  one  of  only  two  groups  by  the  great 
portraitist  outside  of  a  public  gallery,  and  the  only  example  that 
seemed  ever  likely  to  be  available  for  our  national  acquisition — I 
asked  him  how  the  existence  of  a  work  so  important  had  escaped 
his  vigilance,  seeing  that  he  was  then  in  office  in  Dublin  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  picture’s  home.  He  told  me  that 
some  while  before  he  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  owner  in 
order  to  examine  the  collection,  but  had  got  not  much  farther 
than  the  inner  hall-door  when,  in  response  to  a  question,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  very  disparaging  opinion  of  a  picture  much  esteemed  by 
the  owner.  Result :  he  was  incontinently  bowed  out  without 
being  allowed  to  come  near  the  treasure  within. 

That  Armstrong  was  endowed  with  flair  in  a  high  degree  a 
typical  incident  may  be  given  as  proof.  At  a  special  exhibition 
held  in  Holland  a  picture  was  shown  which  was  attributed  with¬ 
out  reservation  by  all  experts  to  Frans  Hals.  Careful  examination 
convinced  Armstrong  that  it  was  merely  a  pastiche,  and,  moreover, 
judged  by  the  technique  and  brush  work,  was  painted  by  a  female 
hand.  The  opinion  was  not  well  received ;  but  before  many  days 
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bad  passed  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  the  eminent  Dutch  expert, 
announced  that  the  picture  had  been  cleaned  and  that  in  the 
comer  there  had  been  found  the  monogram  of  Judith  Leyster, 
one  of  the  abler  of  Hals’s  disciples,  whose  works  have  been  fathered 
80  freely  on  to  the  Master  as  his  own. 

Armstrong’s  mistakes  were  few.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time 
(Magazine  of  Art,  1890,  pp.  94-95)  he  attributed  to  Mabuse  the 
famous  “St.  Victor  with  the  Donor”  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Gallery,  thus  dismissing  the  previous  ascription  to  Patinir.  His 
reasoning  carried  conviction  at  the  time,  and  survived  opposing 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc.  Later  on, 
mainly  through  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  James 
Weale,  Hugo  van  der  Goes  was  definitely  established  as  the 
painter — a  verdict  which  had  the  ready  acquiescence  of  Walter 
Armstrong,  who  was  ever  quick  to  recognise  and  welcome  proof. 
His  passion  for  truth  effectually  prevented  him  from  assuming  a 
Bode-like  attitude. 

For  this  reason  his  reputation  for  connoisseurship  increased, 
and  his  name  became  identified  with  a  number  of  collections  in 
the  formation  of  which  his  advice  counted  for  a  good  deal.  Thus, 
he  formed  the  Sam.  Joseph  Collection  (for  which,  a  leading  ex¬ 
ploit,  he  acquired  the  celebrated  “The  Soldier  and  the  Laughing 
Girl,”  by  Vermeer  of  Delft) ;  he  did  admirable  service  to  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Fleischmann,  and  was  adviser  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Lord  Power scourt.  Lord  D’Abernon  (better  remembered 
perhaps  as  Sir  Edgar  Vincent),  and  other  picture  lovers  of  note. 
Three  years  ago  his  services  were  sought  by  a  leading  firm  of 
picture  dealers ;  in  the  result  he  proceeded  to  America  in  order  to 
adjudicate  in  the  matter  of  certain  injured  paintings  of  great 
value — during  which  trip,  as  he  said,  he  was  treated  as  an  am¬ 
bassador.  Another  critic  was  already  there — Sir  Hugh  Lane,  an 
expert  for  whom  he  entertained  high  admiration  and  regard,  an 
esteem  enhanced  by  the  splendid  patriotism  manifested  in  the 
noble  gifts  made  by  that  remarkable  connoisseur  to  the  English 
and  Irish  National  Galleries.  As  Armstrong  had  not  exhausted 
all  the  art  collections  he  wished  to  see  in  the  United  States  he 
delayed  his  departure.  Lane  returned  alone,  on  board  the 
Lusitania,  .  .  .  and  left  his  confrere  to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss 
and  to  wonder,  humbly,  at  his  own  escape. 

Armstrong,  of  course,  sane  as  he  was  in  all  things,  refused  to 
be  carried  away  on  the  wave  of  any  of  the  fads  and  crazes  which 
from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  Art  world  and  wash  weaklings 
from  their  moorings.  His  sturdiness  necessarily  raised  him  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  real  enemies,  I  believe,  never,  so  transparent  was  his 
honesty,  so  lucid  and  fair  his  arguments,  so  clear  his  vision.  He 
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could  see,  with  respect,  what  Van  Gogh  and  Gaugain  were  driving 
at,  although  not  attaining ;  he  could  speak  of  Matisse  on  occasion 
with  admiration.  But  the  productions  of  their  imitators,  who 
copied  their  eccentricities  without  sharing  their  peculiarity  of 
vision  and  intellect,  and  consequently  their  sincerity,  he  scorn¬ 
fully  dismissed  as  “damned  rubbish.”  That  is  to  say,  he  dis¬ 
criminated  between  the  leaders  and  those  who  sought  to  mask 
incompetence  under  a  borrowed  quasi-formula,  and  who  adopted 
the  newest  “school — nursery  school,  rather — of  art”  as  a  means 
of  securing  notoriety.  “Parrots”  and  “apes”  in  both  literature 
and  art  have  been  the  object  of  critics’  scorn  ever  since  our  early 
English  writers,  from  Skelton  onwards,  branded  them  with  the 
names.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  moderation,  Armstrong  “thought 
the  idea  underlying  the  whole  movement  of  post-impressionism, 
cubism,  and  the  like,  to  be  perverse,  and  looked  upon  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  adoption  of  what 
often  seemed  puerile  and  archaic  means  of  expression  as  somewhat 
akin  to  throwing  overboard  a  great  heritage  of  literature  to  return 
to  the  babble  of  savages.”  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Miss  Florence 
Simmonds,  for  many  years  Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  literary 
assistant.^ 

Almost  alone  among  English  art  critics  of  his  day  Armstrong 
devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  architecture,  a  branch 
of  art  in  which  he  specially  delighted.  To  the  justness  of  his 
appreciation  the  illuminating  chapters  on  the  subject  in  his 
Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  bear  ample  witness  :  indeed,  he 
gave  it  a  third  of  the  book  and  the  premier  place  and  greater 
space  in  his  preface  to  that  volume.  His  treatment  of  the  matter 
shows  his  grasp,  and  demonstrates  that  he  recognised  it  as  the 
basic  art  and  regarded  it — as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  arts — not  only 
from  the  aesthetic  but  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  He  cham¬ 
pioned  the  claim  to  originality  of  British  architecture,  firmly 
grounded  in  its  national  character — the  outcome  of  our  insular 
position.  Yet,  of  course,  he  could  not  but  admit  its  relative 
dependence  on  the  architecture  of  France  and  confess  that  our 
sense  of  structure  is  less  absolute.  Nevertheless,  his  keen  and 
intelligent  perception  emboldened  him  to  proclaim  the  beauty  of 
London,  to  which  so  many  eyes  are  blind  ;  a  brilliant  passage  to 
this  effect  in  his  book  on  Turner  will  always  be  read  with  approval 
and  appreciation. 

I  had  a  curious  confirmation — or  anticipation,  rather — of  his 
contention,  some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Paris  at  the  hands  of 
M.  Eedon,  chief  architect  of  the  French  Government,  who  had 

(1)  I  d«eire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Simmonds  for  valuable 
information.  ' 
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just  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  London.  I  asked  him  what 
impression  our  metropolitan  architecture  had  made  upon  him. 
I  expected,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  rather  disparaging  reply.  To 
my  surprise  he  answered  with  great  enthusiasm  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  admiration.  “London  proves,”  he  said,  “that  you 
have  had  many  great  architects,  even  though  they  were  but  poor 
decorators.  Above  all  they  have  dignity,  with  assured  mastery ; 
they  are  impressive,  and  imposing,  comme — OMt ! — comme  un 
policeman !  My  impression  is  confirmed  (he  went  on)  now  I 
have  returned  to  Paris,  and  I  am  left  with  the  feeling  that  this 
dear  city  and  its  charming  boulevards  and  agreeable  balconies 
and  graceful  lamp-posts,  are  very,  very  pretty,  but — ma  foil — 
‘  articles  de  Paris  ’ !  ” 


III. 

In  1892  Walter  Armstrong  was  appointed  to  the  directorship 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  in  succession  to  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Doyle.  He  found  a  lamentably  overcrowded  building,  woefully 
cramped  and  inadequate  in  point  of  accommodation,  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  falling  short  of  the  level  at  which  it  aimed  ;  and  unworthy  in 
its  representation  of  certain  Schools  of  Art.  No  blame  could  be 
attached  to  past  authorities,  for  the  gallery  was,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  starved  at  the  official  source  :  its  total  annual  grant  for  the 
acquisition  of  pictures,  including  the  important  section  of  His¬ 
torical  and  National  Portraits,  was  but  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Mr.  Armstrong  set  himself  to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was 
fortunate  in  finding  support  among  a  few  enthusiasts.  It  fell 
to  him  to  secure  to  the  gallery  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Milltown,  conveyed  to  it  by  deed  of  gift  by  the  Countess.  But  the 
delivery  of  it  appeared,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  unduly  delayed. 
Sir  Walter’s  skilful  though  energetic  handling  of  the  affair — for 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  came  in  for  a  measure  of  criticism  for 
the  step  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take — not  only  achieved  his  purpose, 
but  smoothed  the  way  for  the  long  overdue  enlargement  of  the  gal¬ 
lery.  For  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  gift  that  Mr.  Armstrong  ob¬ 
tained  the  Treasury  grant  for  an  extension  (corresponding  to  140 
per  cent.)  which  for  some  years  had  been  pressed  for  with  unblush¬ 
ing  persistence  in  his  Annual  Eeports.  Little  wonder  that  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  finding  that  the  cream  skimmed  from  the  Milltown 
collection  occupied  no  more  than  two  of  the  twelve  new  rooms, 
drily  warned  the  radiant  director  that  no  future  applications  from 
him  for  special  grants  would  receive  favourable  consideration  at 
his  hands.  Anyhow,  the  rooms  were  built  and — an  instance  of 
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Armstrong’s  extraordinary  power  of  memory — were  “hung”  by 
him  “  in  his  head  ”  during  a  railway  journey  from  London  to 
Scotland,  so  completely  that  when  the  work  was  carried  out  in 
Dublin  none  but  a  few  inconsiderable  modifications  were  needed. 
Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  multiple  difficulties  and 
technical  complexities  involved  in  the  successful  and  logical 
arrangement  of  a  collection  of  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a  great 
gallery  will  fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  feat. 

Not  less  a  success,  amounting  almost  to  a  tour  de  force,  was 
his  employment  and  ingenious  occasional  augmentation  of  the 
inadequate  annual  grant,  whereby  he  secured  for  the  gallery 
numerous  pictures  of  outstanding  merit,  some  of  them  of  prime 
importance.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  was  the  “Judith  and 
Holof ernes,”  by  Mantegna,  secured  in  1896  at  the  curiously  low 
cost  of  j61,200.  Other  acquisitions  that  might  be  named  are  the 
“Portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman,”  by  Andrea  Solario  (1892: 
£532);  “Portrait  of  a  Musician,”  by  Kaffaellino  del  Garbo,  so 
attributed  (1896  :  £1,500) ;  “  The  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  adoring 
the  Infant  Christ,”  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1900:  £1,250);  “The 
Holy  Family,”  believed  to  be  by  Jacopo  Palma  (1906  ;  £500) ;  and 
others  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Albertinelli,  d’Arrezzo,  and  many 
more  of  the  Italian  Schools.  The  value  of  many  of  these  pictures 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  price  paid  for  them.  Two  very 
notable  Goyas — a  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  and  “The  Conde  del 
Tajo”  (1905:  £600,  and  1908:  £975) — lent  distinction  to  the 
Spanish  School.  Among  the  French  pictures  was  Chardin’s  de¬ 
lightful  “Tours  de  Cartes”  (1897  :  £750),  of  which  other  versions 
are  in  the  Hermitage  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  and,  fo.^merly,  in  the 
Doucet  Collection ;  and  Bastien-Lepage’s  “Carlo  Pelligrini,”  better 
known  as  “  Ape  ”  of  Vanity  Fair ;  while  among  the  Flemish  paint¬ 
ings  was  a  brilliant  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  by  the  younger  Frans 
Pourbus  (1910  :  £1,000 — one  of  Armstrong’s  last  important  pur¬ 
chases),  and  representative  works  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck. 
Among  the  Dutch  were  the  little  interior  by  Rembrandt,  acquired 
in  1896  as  by  W.  de  Poorter  at  the  absurd  cost  of  £20,  and  examples 
of  Thomas  de  Keyser,  Mostaert,  Judith  Leyster,  and  Nicholas 
Maes.  He  also  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  British  School  with 
striking  examples  of  Gainsborough  (“James  Quin,”  the  actor: 
£750),  Raeburn  (“Earl  of  Buchan”),  Cotes,  Romney,  Benjamin 
Wilson,  and  Constable.  In  brief,  he  set  his  mark  upon  the 
gallery,  and  left  it  a  very  different  collection  from  what  he  found 
it,  capable  of  ranking  without  discredit  among  the  galleries  of 
Europe.  Official  recognition  of  his  publ'c  sei  vices  found  expression 
in  the  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  1899,  and  in  his  election 
to  honorary  membership  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  In 
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laying  down  office  he  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh 
Lane  as  his  successor,  a  recommendation  to  which,  vastly  to  the 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  Art  in  Ireland,  favourable  consideration 
was  given. 

The  insensate  Suffragette  attack  on  Velasquez’ ‘  Eokeby  ’ 
Venus  ”  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  while  it  roused  him  to 
fury  as  an  art- worshipper,  affected  him  not  a  little  as  a  responsible 
director  of  a  public  gallery,  and  he  fired  off  at  once  to  Miss  Sim- 
monds  a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  “ .  .  .  This  last  performance  of 
your  inconsequent  sex  has  sent  my  spirits  down  into  the  very 
toes  of  my  shoes.  The  classes  interested  in  art,  literature,  and 
guch-like  consolations  for  the  miseries  of  life  were  probably  better 
affected  towards  female  suffrage  than  any  others,  so  why  disgust 
them  ?  .  .  .  I  have  given  orders  that  no  woman  with  a  bag,  or  a 
muff,  or  a  big  concealing  cloak  is  to  be  admitted  without  giving 
them  up ;  for  feats  like  those  of  the  Eichardson  lunatic  tempt  the 
imitator,  and  we  have  one  picture  worth  ^20,000,  another  worth 
£15,000,  and  a  third  which  would  bring  £10,000  at  Christie’s — 
which  sums  amount  to  almost  the  total  cost  of  the  collection.” 
Perhaps  his  prudence  was  justified ;  in  any  case,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  attempt  of  the  Nihilistic  kind  he  feared  was  ever  made 
in  the  gallery. 


IV. 

Sir  Walter  Armstrofag’s  position  as  a  literary  artist  should  by 
no  means  be  overlooked.  It  may,  I  think,  be  said  that,  for  the 
most  part,  writers  upon  Art  in  this  country  have  rarely  received 
their  due  as  men  of  letters.  They  are  necessarily  read  for  their 
opinions  or  their  records,  rather  than  for  their  style.  It  is  the 
exception  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Euskin,  their  stylistic  merit  is 
acclaimed ;  but  when  in  rare  instances  justice  is  done  to  literary 
virtue  it  is  rather  to  the  detriment  or  disparagement  of  their 
deserts  as  expounders  of  art  or  teachers  of  aesthetics.  So  Euskin 
vehemently  resented  the  praise  showered  upon  him  as  a  “  mere  ” 
man  of  letters,  because  people  were  carried  away  less  by  what 
he  said  than  by  how  he  said  it,  for  which  reason  he  deliberately 
“scrapped  ”  his  glowing  style,  all  colour  and  sparkle,  and  adopted 
a  simpler  method  in  setting  forth  his  views  and  teaching. 

With  Armstrong  clearness  and  emphasis  were  his  early  aim. 
At  the  outset  his  writing  was  over-declaratory,  and  perhaps 
,  peremptory,  in  its  tone.  In  course  of  time — due,  maybe,  to  his 
searching  study  of  Gainsborough’s  method  in  execution — his  style 
became  laxer,  “looser,”  more  easy  and  fluid,  developing  into  a 
flexibility  and  lucidity  possessed  by  few  contemporaries  in  his 
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own  class.  It  approximated,  unconsciously,  to  that  of  M.  Robert 
de  la  Sizeranne,  in  France.  Armstrong  read  much,  widely,  and 
well ;  and  where  fiction  was  concerned  he  did  not  allow  his  literary 
judgment  to  overlook  character  and  psychology.  His  letters  to 
private  friends  best  reveal  the  way  in  which  he  took  his  reading. 

For  example,  in  a  note  written  only  seven  months  ago  (it  is 
dated  April  11th,  1918)  he  says  : — 

I  have  been  reading  Emma  again,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  the  idea 
that  it  is  Jane  Austen’s  masterpiece.  It  has  the  unity  of  Racine  almost, 
in  spite  of  its  being  intensely  human.  The  way  in  which  it  is  all  strung 
upon  the  mistaken  idea  of  the  heroine  that  she  is  specially  gifted  as  a 
perceiver  of  human  character  and  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart  is  almost 
Greek,  while  the  skill  with  wliich  her  faults  are  used  to  convince  one  of  her 
virtues  is  admirable.  I  would  rather  have  taken  her  to  wife  than  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  and  Knightley  was  a  lucky  man. 

A  man  who  is  always  studying  paintings — portraits,  figure-pic¬ 
tures,  and  landscapes — must  perforce  develop  into  a  highly  trained 
observer,  unless  he  be,  indeed,  destitute  of  the  gift  of  insight;  1 
when  he  is  endowed  besides  with  the  power  of  literary  expression, 
he  should  become  a  descriptive  writer  of  the  loftier  order.  It 
is,  I  think,  not  unreasonable  to  claim  for  Walter  Armstrong  such 
a  place  among  our  writers  of  acknowledged  reputation.  Many  i 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  justify  this  claim  on  his  behalf- 
passages  that  reveal  at  once  his  observation,  sensitiveness  to  im¬ 
pression,  insight  and  knowledge,  set  forth  with  the  facile  pen 
of  a  literary  artist.  There  is  one,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Turner,  which,  while  making  us  realise  his  grasp  of  subject  and 
his  peculiar  feeling  for  architecture  in  its  larger  aspect,  yet  scorn¬ 
ing  any  attempt  at  “fine  writing,”  is  surely  not  undeserving  a 
place  in  a  literary  anthology  : — 


The  most  characteristic  walk  we  can  take  in  modern  Paris  is  that  from 
L’Etoile  to  the  Place  du  Louvre.  A  corresponding  voyage  in  London  would 
be  from  Whitehall  to  Bow  Church.  In  the  first  case  we  learn  little  of  any 
side  but  one  of  the  French  character.  In  the  second,  between  King  Charles’s 
statue  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s — the  one  “looking  up  the  Poultry’’ — 
the  observant  man  would  gather  almost  as  much  of  the  British  idiosyncrasy 
as  if  he  read  the  history  of  all  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 
setting  up  of  those  two  figures.  The  trace  of  the  street  itself  would  tell 
him  much,  and  what  it  told  would  be  confirmed  by  the  shapes,  substances, 
and  sizes  of  the  buildings  ranked  along  it.  Here,  he  would  divine  a  sacrifice, 
too  often  abortive,  to  beauty;  there,  another,  perhaps  brutal,  to  use.  Of 
beauty  itself  he  would  find  no  lack.  Indeed  there  are  few  places  where, 
within  a  mile,  more  good  architecture  can  be  seen  than  between  Wellington 
Street  and  the  eastern  end  of  Cheapside.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  these  fine 
surprises  his  feelings  would  not  be  chiefly  moved  by  the  architecture.  The 
master  impression  would  be  left  by  the  essential  humanity  of  the  pageant 
as  a  whole,  by  the  witness  borne  at  every  turn  to  that  energetic  and  yet 
reasonably  just  prosecution  of  individual  aims  and  desires  which  is  the  birth- 
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tight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  very  grime  and  sweat  of  the  city  seem  a 
mortar  to  hold  its  people  together.  The  defects  and  virtues  of  the  one  are 
those  “of  the  other,”  and  from  the  union  of  the  two  rises  a  flame  of  human 
passion  at  which  the  dullest  fancy  may  kindle. 

The  picturesqueness  of  London,  its  aptitude  to  the  painter’s  use,  depends 
upon  this  congruity  between  its  external  features  and  the  lives  lived  among 
them.  Where  individuality  rules  the  units,  possibilities  of  infinite  variation 
are  offered  by  the  whole.  If  modern  painters  were  like  seventeenth  century 
Dutchmen,  and  w^re  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  exploiting  some  one  narrow 
field,  the  Strang  Fleet  Street,  and  Ludgate  Hill  would  supply  themes  for 
a  whole  career,  and  that  with  less  repetition  than  we  find  in  the  work  of  a 
Cuyp  or  a  De  Hooch.  The  draughtsman,  the  colourist,  or  the  chiaroscurist 
would  exhaust  his  powers  long  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  material. 
Even  Venice  is  comparatively  poor,  for  it  has  neither  the  wealth  of  contrast 
in  mass  and  line,  nor  the  never-ending  opportunities  which  lie  in  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  the  English  climate.  And  yet  London  is  still  awaiting  her 
Canaletto.  It  is  strange  that  no  painter  has  accepted  her  for  his  fate,  for 
his  single  spouse,  and  set  himself  to  weld  her  moods  into  that  painted  epic 
of  a  great  city  which  the  fancy  can  so  easily  foresee.  The  few  who  have  done 
something  of  the  kind  have  been  too  narrow  in  their  sympathies,  too  lacking 
in  the  catholicity  which  makes  for  epic  grandeur.  They  have  seen  little  in 
London  but  fog  and  steeples. 

And  yet  where  in  the  world  can  you  find  a  scene  more  superbly  pictorial, 
more  essentially  picturesque  than  one  of  the  great  centres  of  London 
activity  on  a  blazing  day  in  summer?  Take  the  famous  view  up  Ludgate 
Hill,  when  the  sunlight,  pouring  in  from  the  south,  plays  over  the 
artificial  valley  and  turns  the  roaring  traffic  into  a  torrent  of  scintillating 
colour,  as  if  the  great  church  at  the  top  were  a  magic  fountain,  transforming 
men,  women,  and  gaudy  vehicles,  and  pouring  them  down  the  hillside  in  a 
never-ending  stream  of  living  gems.  Everything  here  is  picturesque,  even 
the  vulgar  bridge  with  its  semaphores  and  steaming  locomotives;  and  the 
painter  who  paints  because  he  likes  to  paint  could  ask  for  no  finer  subject. 

Here,  surely,  we  find  simplicity,  directness,  and  ease,  allied  to 
a  vivid  appreciation  of  a  scene  of  enchantment  commonly  un¬ 
realised,  even  unseen,  by  the  eyes  of  the  London  multitude  who 
gaze  upon  it  daily — something,  indeed,  of  Turner’s  own  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  to  me,  I  confess,  the  chief  surprise  is  not  so  much  that 
the  writer — who  ever  remained  a  Scot  in  spirit — has  felt  with 
eloquent  sincerity  the  strange  heterogeneous  beauty  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Ludgate  Hill,  but  that  he  preferred  to  sing  its  praises, 
rather  than  the  charm  of  Edinburgh’s  Prince’s  Street  and  its 
glories  from  Hope  Street  even  unto  London  Road  ! 

V. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  Armstrong’s  character  as  it  was 
esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  Some,  no  doubt,  were 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  one  whose  judgments  were  a  little  dog¬ 
matic,  a  little  “cocksure,”  and  whose  candour  was  apt  at  times 
to  be  rather  disconcerting ;  as  one  endowed  with  a  nature  and  a 
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manner  as  prone  to  argument  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Samuel  John, 
son,  and,  under  foolish  provocation,  as  Carlyle.  But  it  was  recog¬ 
nised  that  although  he  hit  hard  he  seldom  bruised,  and  rarely 
wished  to  bruise  at  all ;  that  behind  a  humour  occasionally  mor¬ 
dant  or  saturnine,  but  usually  gay,  there  was  a  kindliness  that 
attracted.  His  magnanimity  forbade  him  to  remain  silent  if 
even  one  who  had  injured  him  was  backbitten.  His  tenderness 
of  heart  rendered  him  impatient  of  the  unhappy  and  disagreeable 
in  book  or  play;  yet  his  courage  never  failed  before  real  trouble 
or  misfortune,  nor  permitted  him  even  to  speak  or  betray  con¬ 
sciousness  of  such  as  befell  him.  He  was  a  quiet  and  lovable 
man,  dignified  and  considerate,  with  much  generosity  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  with  unusual  grasp  of  mind,  who,  partly  because  his 
views  were  sometimes  ahead  of  his  time,  and  partly  because  bis 
honest  thought  was  always  outspoken,  occasionally  lost  friends— 
at  least,  among  those  whose  appreciation  is  only  compliment-deep, 
and  incapable  of  perceiving  the  beauty  of  a  picture  beneath  the 
varnish. 

His  features  were  admirably  recorded  in  two  works  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  visitors  to  the  Eoyal  Academy — the  one  in  bronze,  by 
E.  Onslow  Ford,  E.A.,  and  the  other  in  oils,  by  Armstrong’s 
close  friend,  Waiter  Osborne,  E.H.A. — an  artist  whose  brilliant 
career  was  unhappily  cut  short  long  before  it  had  run  what  should 
have  been  its  course.  This  fine  study  of  character  won  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  praise  of  Mr.  Whistler,  who,  as  he  stood  before  it, 
lost  in  study,  exclaimed  :  “It  has  a  skin  !  It  has  a  skin  1 

Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  death,  the  result  of  angina  pectoris, 
occurred  in  London  on  August  8th,  1918,  and  four  days  later  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  vault  in  Highgate  cemetery. 

VI. 

The  literary  memorial  which  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  raised  to 
himself  comprises  the  following  books  : — 

In  1881  :  Alfred  Stevens — the  master  whose  drawings,  not  less 
than  his  sculpture,  were  with  him  a  life-long  pa'^ssion.  In  1884 : 
The  Thames  from  its  Rise  to  the  Nore — a  descriptive  essay  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  “pot-boiler,”  but  accorded  the  dignity  of 
an  Edition  de  luxe.  1885  :  Sir  John  Millais — an  Art  Journal  pub¬ 
lication.  1888  :  Scottish  Painters.  1889  :  The  second  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers 
— the  first  having  been  edited  by  E.  E.  Graves  in  a  fashion  far 
too  leisurely  to  satisfy  the  publishers.  1895  :  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 

(1)  See  Tht  Life  of  J.  McN.  Whistler,  by  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell.  Heinemann. 
1908. 
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R.A.  (Portfolio  series).  1897  :  Velasquez  (Portfolio  series) — 
curiously  enough,  the  only  hook  he  published  on  an  Old  Master. 
1898  :  Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  his  Place  in  Art — his  magnum 
opus,  revealing  his  critical  powers  and  his  originality  in  their 
highest  and  most  mature  development.  1900  :  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  P.i?.4.— a  companion  volume.  1901  :  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
R.A. — supplementing  and  concluding  the  essay  by  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson.  1902  :  William  Hogarth — absorbing  Mr.  Austin  Dob¬ 
son’s  re-arranged  edition  of  his  Life  of  Hogarth  (1898),  and  pre¬ 
fixing  to  this  admirable  biographical  study  of  the  satirist  an 
important  introduction  on  the  painter  as  an  artist.  These  four 
noble  volumes  form  the  special  series  of  Art  Monographs  issued 
by  Mr.  Heinemann.  1901-2  :  J.  M.  W .  Turner,  with  a  list  of 
works  by  E.  Dillon — an  equally  splendid  tome,  published  by 
Messrs.  Agnew.  1909  :  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (in 
Heinemann’s  Ars  Una  :  Species  Mille  series) — a  marvel  of  con¬ 
ciseness  and  compression,  yet  delightfully  readable,  and  giving 
little  sign  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  it  was  pre¬ 
pared.  1913  :  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — the  least  worthy  of  the 
author’s  art  biographies,  probably  for  the  reason  that  he  under¬ 
took  it  without  enthusiasm  or  even  interest.  To  these  should  be 
added  a  small  volume  on  Peter  de  Wint. 

Armstrong’s  contributions  to  the  periodical  Press  began,  as  has 
been  said,  with  his  introduction  to  the  English  Illustrated  Maga¬ 
zine,  under  Comyns  Carr’s  editorship.  He  wrote  frequently  for 
the  Magazine  of  Art  during  the  period  of  my  editorship,  and  for 
other  publications. 

From  1880  to  1892  he  filled  the  post  of  art  critic  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  acted  similarly  for  the  St.  James’s  Gazette, 
for  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and,  finally,  for  the  Guardian  over 
a  long  series  of  years  until  the  time  of  his  death.  And  there  should 
not  be  forgotten  his  noteworthy  Introductions  to  the  catalogues  of 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  exhibitions  of  “Pictures  of  Early 
Netherlandish  and  the  Allied  Schools  ”  (1892),  and  “  Pictures  by 
Dutch  Masters  of  the  17th  Century  ”  (1900) — which,  taken 
together,  may  be  accepted  as  formal  evidence  of  his  special  erudi¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  the  painters  of  the  Low  Countries. 

M.  H.  Spielmann. 


THE  TWO  “TWELFTH  NIGHTS.” 

As  when  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  after  a  long  downpour 
of  devastating  rain,  the  flowers  lift  up  their  heads  and  the  birds 
burst  forth  into  song,  so,  with  the  lightening  of  the  war-cloud,  the 
glories  of  England  revive  in  fresh  lustre,  and  we  have  ears  once 
more  for  the  singer  who  is  of  all  our  glories  the  chief.  Some  of  us 
felt,  at  the  recent  revival  of  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
that  a  new  era  in  our  theatrical  history  was  being  happily  ushered 
in;  and  the  chance  which  led  on  the  next  evening  to  a  revival  of 
the  same  play  at  the  “  Old  Vic.”  gave  rise  to  some  reflections  which 
may  not  seem  inopportune. 

Ought  we  to  be  ashamed  of  the  intellectual  barrenness  which  has 
overtaken  the  English  theatre  during  the  war?  Not  overmuch,  it 
seems  to  me.  For  the  enjoyment  of  great  art  (some  forms  of  music, 
perhaps,  excepted)  a  certain  serenity  of  mind  is  the  first  requisite; 
and  anyone  who,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  been  able  to  attain 
that  serenity,  shows  a  callousness  which  may  be  enviable,  but  is 
certainly  not  admirable.  Even  apart  from  personal  anxieties  and 
sorrows,  the  mere  impersonal  oppression  of  the  huge  world-tragedy 
very,  naturally  inhibited  our  higher  aesthetic  faculties.  What  we 
sought  in  art  was  distraction,  forgetfulness;  and  great  art  is 
desecrated  when  we  make  of  it  a  mere  narcotic.  Besides,  it  is  a 
bad  narcotic — ^it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  There  are  forms 
of  art,  graceful  and  pleasant  enough  in  their  way,  which  rank  with 
the  tobacco  and  liqueurs  of  life;  and  of  plays  of  this  type  we  have 
had  our  fair  share.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  the  discredit  either  of  our 
authors  that  they  have  not  produced,  or  of  our  audiences  that  they 
have  not  demanded,  plays  of  higher  imagination  or  of  deeper 
insight.  Who  can  be  expected  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole 
in  the  midst  of  a  world-shaking  tornado? 

We  are  told  that  things  have  been  very  different  in  Germany — 
that  on  the  Berlin  stage,  for  example,  the  highest  intellectual  level 
has  been  maintained,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg, 
being  the  dramatists  most  in  vogue.  Before  accepting  these  state¬ 
ments  at  their  surface  value,  one  would  like  to  have  the  accounts  of 
the  theatres  audited  and  see  how  far  their  repertories  represented 
a  genuine  popular  demand.  One  suspects  a  good  deal  of  window- 
dressing.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  and  a  point  of  policy  to  show  the 
world  that  Germany,  while  putting  forth  the  most  gigantic  efforts 
in  the  field,  had  still  enough  energy  to  spare  for  a  very  high  order 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity.  We  know  that  the  theatre  was 
busily  and  not  ineffectively  used  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda  in 
neutral  countries;  and  even  apart  from  that,  it  was  manifestly 
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desirable  to  keep  the  flag  of  high  art  flying,'  and  maintain  the 
appearance,  at  any  rate,  of  unperturbed  serenity  of  spirit. 

In  so  far  as  the  seeming  normality  of  German  theatrical  life  is 
thus  to  be  accounted  for,  one  can  only  see  in  it  another  proof  of 
the  high  organisation,  the  perfect  drill,  -which  has  awakened  the 
wonder,  if  not  the  envy,  of  the  world.  Even  the  theatre  was 
mobilised  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  touched  the  button.  But  just  in 
so  far  as  the  apparent  serenity  of  spirit  was  real,  it  was  the  reverse 
of  admirable.  It  showed- that  war  was  not,  to  the  German  mind, 
the  thing  abominable  and  accursed  that  it  was  -to  us.  We  know — 
we  have  ample  evidence — ^that  after  the  first  excitement  of  the 
struggle  had  waned,  the  people  of  Germany  were  utterly  sick  and 
tired  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  realised  that  the  rapid  and  resounding 
triumph  of  1870  was  not  going  to  be  repeated,  they  began  heartily 
to  dislike  an  experience  which  had  nothing  “  fresh  and  exhilarating  ” 
about  it.  But  the  theoretical  belief  in  war  as  a  good  thing  in  itself 
and  a  necessary  instrument  of  Kultur  died  very  hard;  and  so  long 
as  it  survived,  and  with  it  the  confidence  in  ultimate  victory,  it 
doubtless  enabled  people  to  keep  their  aesthetic  receptivity  more  or 
less  at  its  normal  level.  Up  "to  a  certain  point,  in  short,  the  war 
really  stimulated  rather  than  depressed  the  Germans;  and  even 
after  that  point  was  passed,  they  made  it  a  matter  of  patriotism  not 
to  show  it.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  was  merely  depress¬ 
ing,  distressing,  and  abhorrent ;  and  our  state,  though  aesthetically 
the  less  fortunate,  was  spiritually  the  more  gracious. 

For  my  part,  then,  I  confess  without  shame  that  during  these 
years  of  intolerable  stress  I  have  not  hankered  after  Shakespeare 
and  Ibsen;  nor  have  I  blamed  the  people,  in  khaki  and  out  of  it, 
who  flocked  to  mefely  anodyne  entertainments,  though  the  quality 
of  the  narcotic  was  often  unnecessarily  low,  and  even  unwholesome. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  from  patriotic,  if  not  from  aesthetic, 
motives  we  ought  to  have  kept  Shakespeare,  as  a  great  national 
institution,  in  the  forefront  of  our  daily  life.  This  would  have 
been  a  good  argument  if,  like  the  Germans,  we  had  possessed  in 
advance  the  mechanism  for  doing  so.  Had  wo  possessed  a 
National  Theatre,  one  would  have  been  all  in  favour  of  keeping  its 
repertory  on  the  highest  possible  level.  But  as  the  war  found  us 
unprovided  with  any  established  home  of  a  high  artistic  tradition, 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  sincerely  maintain  that  it  was  the 
time  to  set  about  creating  one.  The  material  obstacles  would,  of 
course,  have  been  enormous,  and  the  spiritual  difficulties  still  greater. 
I  think  we  did  right  to  “  get  on  with  the  war  ”  and  not  to  fight 
against  the  universal  instinct  for  using  the  theatre  as  a  convenient 
toy,  to  divert  our  attention  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  dismal 
realities  of  life. 

Shakespeare  as  an  institution,  indeed,  lay,  like  all  our  other 
institutions,  under  the  shade  of  an  appalling  menace.  Which  of  us 
did  not  feel  that  if  Germany  and  the  German  ideal  had,  by  a 
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diabolical  mischance,  come  triumphant  out  of  this  contest,  the  fact 
would  in  8(»ne  measure  have  blotted  ba<4  through  the  centuries,  and 
impaired  our  joy  and  pride  in  our  national  heritage?  Even  though 
our  great  cathedrals  had  not  suffered  materially  like  those  of  France, 
something  of  their  glory  would  have  gone  from  them.  Our 
universities,  though  not  devastated  like  Louvain,  would  have  been 
shorn  of  some  of  their  splendour.  England,  in  short,  and  all  that 
her  name  connotes,  would  have  suffered  an  irreparable  diminution; 
and  Shakespeare  himself,  the  Koh-i-noor  in  her  coronet,  would  have 
shone  with  a  lessened  lustre.  It  is  perhaps  a  foolish,  but  surely  a 
human  and  pardonable,  sentiment  that  sees  a  certain  correlation 
between  the  greatness  of  the  poet  and  the  greatness  of  his  country, 
and  feels  that,  were  England  in  eclipse,  Shakespeare  too  would  pass 
under  the  shadow.  In  a  double  sense,  then,  we  lacked  the  serenity 
of  spirit  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  which 
are  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  national  monuments — trophies  of 
the  genius  of  our  race. 

All  the  greater  was  our  joy,  on  emerging  from  this  period  of 
torturing  incertitude,  to  meet  Shakespeare,  not  in  his  sublimeet,  but 
in  one  of  his  most  g^racious  moods,  and  in  an  embodiment  of  flawless 
taste  and  great  delightfulness. ,  The  knowledge  that,  six  months 
ago,  we  would  have  had  no  heart  to  enjoy  it,  made  our  enjoyment 
doubly  keen.  The  menacing  shadow  had  passed  away,  and  we  could 
wholeheartedly  rejoice  in  an  appropriately  luminous  presentment  of 
one  of  the  sunniest  of  the  poet’s  works.  Dramatic  criticism  is  out¬ 
side  my  present  purpose;  yet  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  producer, 
Mr.  Bernard  Pagan,  upon  his  happy  choice  of  a  scenic  artist  (Mr. 
Victor  Maclure),  of  a  Viola  (Miss  Leah  Bateman),  of  an  Olivia 
(Miss  Mary  Grey),  and  of  the  excellent  actors  who  completed  the 
cast. 

Then,  on  the  following  evening,  the  same  play  was  revived  at 
the  Victoria  Theatre,  and  we  were  reminded  that  Shakespeare  had 
not  really  been  dead,  nor  even  hibernating,  during  the  war,  but  had 
been  heroically  kept  alive  at  this  transpontine  temple  of  the  Muses 
by  Miss  Lilian  Baylis  and  her  coadjutors.  If  ever  there  was  a 
meritorious  enterprise,  this  is  it.  On  the  narrowest  resources,  with 
scarcely  any  subsidy,^  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  actors  of 
military  age,  and  handicapped  by  a  cavernous  building,  deficient  in 
modem  appliances  and  looked  at  askance  by  the  L.C.C.  authorities 
— Miss  Baylis  has  carried  on  season  after  season,  and  has  presented, 
in  addition  to  operas  and  lectures,  a  very  large  number  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays.  A  good  many  enthusiasts  have  rallied  to  her  sup¬ 
port  and  sung  the  praises  of  the  performances,  and  many  thousands 
of  school  children  have  owed  to  her  energy  and  devotion  their  first 
introduction  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  her  our 
admiration  and  sympathy. 

(1)  It  is  said  (I  know  not  with  what  truth)  that  a  subsidy  has  recently  been 
assigned  to  the  undertaking. 
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Yet  we  must  not  let  that  sympathy  blind  us  to  hard  facte.  It 
needed  a  great  deal  either  of  wilful  illusion  or  of  childlike  inexpert- 
nees  to  find  much  enjoyment  in  the  Shakespearean  productions. 
Judged  by  any  reasonable  standard,  they  could  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  called  good.  They  were  wonderful  “considering,”  but  one  had 
often  to  consider  very  hard  to  find  them  even  tolerable.  Clever 
individual  performances  there  undoubtedly  were;  but  there  were 
others  (and  these,  perhaps,  more  frequent)  of  painful  inadequacy. 
The  mounting  was  inevitably  so  meagre  that  it  might  better  have 
been  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  an  attempt  made  to  reproduce 
the  non-scenic  Elizabethan  stage.  Lavishness  of  mounting  is  the 
last  thing  one  dreams  of  demanding,  but  the  eye  no  more  than  the 
ear  ought  not  to  be  positively  offended  in  the  theatre.  Nor  was  taste — 
that  least  expensive  and  yet  rarest  of  qualities — generally  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  productions.  In  the  case  of  Twelfth  Night,  for 
example — ^making  all  allowance  for  the  roughness  perhaps  inevitable 
in  a  presentment  suited  to  the  perspective  of  so  large  a  house — one 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  difference  between  the  Victoria  revival 
and  that  of  the  previous  evening  at  the  Court  was  greater  than 
could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in  material  resources. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  Surely  that  we  have  in 
Shakespeare  not  only  a  national  institution,  but  a  cultural  asset 
which  it  is  the  rankest  folly  to  leave  unutilised  and  undeveloped. 
The  eager  acceptance  of  these  morally  admirable  but  artistically  far 
from  adequate  performances  proves  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
appetite  for  Shakespearean  drama  among  the  lower-middle  and 
lower-class  public  which  frequents  the  “Old  Vic.”  It  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  duties  of  our  educational  authorities  to  see  that  so 
laudable  a  taste  is  generously  and  beautifully  ministered  to.  A 
reasonably  bright,  clean,  and  well-appointed  Shakespearean  theatre 
at  popular  prices  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  antidotes  to  the 
insidious  and  mainly  deleterious  influence  of  the  picture-palace;  and 
the  experience  of  the  “  Old  Vic.”  shows  that  it  might  easily  be 
made  self-supporting.  Why  should  not  that  building  itself  be 
rejuvenated  and  become  the  New  Victoria?  The  locality  is  good 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  in  view,  the  site  is  good,  the  tradition 
is  eminently  creditable.  A  few  thousand  pounds  well  expended 
would  convert  a  grimy  cavern  into  a  habitable,  well-equipped  play¬ 
house,  which  might  easily  become  a  school  of  Shakespearean  acting 
and  an  invaluable  centre  of  educational  influence. 

The  two  Twelfth  Nights,  in  fact,  point,  each  in  its  own  way,  to 
a  definite  line  of  action  for  the  future.  The  Victoria  revival 
reminds  us  how  a  little  thought,  effort,  and  sacrifice  may  easily 
'make  our  classical  drama  a  potent  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people;  the  Court  revival  carries  our  thoughts  in  the  direction  of 
that  National  Theatre  which  the  war  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
imperative  requirements  of  an  enlightened  patriotism.  Had  we 
had  a  dozen  such  productions  as  Mr.  Fagan’s  Twelfth  Night  ready 
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to  hand  in  the  repertory  of  a  National  Theatre,  we  need  not  have 
suffered  Max  Reinhardt  to  walk  over  the  course,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
neutral  countries,  and  persuade  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland  that 
Germany  holds  a  monopoly  of  modern  stagecraft.  But  victory  by 
no  means  diminishes  the  occasion,  the  need,  for  this  form  of  “  pro¬ 
paganda.”  The  insensate  competition  in  material  armaments  is, 
we  may  hope,  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  its  disappearance  will  leave 
all  the  more  room  for  a  generous  international  rivalry  in  things  of 
the  spirit.  The  many  will  soon  come  to  see,  what  has  long  been 
patent  to  the  few,  that  our  neglect  of  our  national  drama  is  a 
scandal  and  a  stupidity  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  only  too  true  that  Germany  had  annexed  Shakespeare — had 
offered  him  the  study,  the  appreciation,  and  the  homage  which  his 
own  country  denied  him.  He  must  forthwith  be  repatriated;  and 
that  cannot  be  done  by  leaving  him  to  compete  unaided  with  the 
cinema,  the  revue,  and  the  Palace  of  Varieties. 

William  Archkh. 
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Since  The  Fortnightly  Review  went  to  press  last  month  the 
war  has  come  to  a  sudden  and  dramatic  end.  Armistices  have  been 
arranged  with  all  the  nations  at  war  with  the  Allies,  the  conditions 
being  such  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew  the  struggle 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  The  events  which  led  up  to  the 
•  cessation  of  hostilities  will  now  be  briefly  narrated  in  the  order  of 
their  sequence. 

Turkey,  following  the  example  of  Bulgaria,  was  the  next  to  come 
1  out  of  the  war.  On  October  15th,  without  waiting  for  the 
Gennan  peace  proposals  to  materialise,  Izzet  Pasha,  who  had 
succeeded  Talaat  as  Grand  Vizier  early  in  the  month,  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  President  Wilson  accepting  the  terms  of  peace  indicated 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  on  January  8th,  1918,  and  asking  for 
the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
il  ment  was  referred  to  Admiral  Calthorpe,  who  was  in  command  of 
I  the  Allied  fleets  'in  Mudros  Harbour,  and  on  October  30th  Turkish 
I  plenipotentiaries  signed  an  armistice,  which  becanm  operative  at 
noon  on  the  31st.  The  armistice  contained  twenty-five  clauses,  chief 
y  among  which  was  Clause  I.,  opening  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus 

■  to  Admiral  Calthorpe’s  ships,  and  surrendering  the  forts  to  the 

■  Allied  troops.  Other  clauses  required  the  demobilisation  of  the 
!  Turkish  Army,  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  surrender  of  all  war 

material,  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Allied 
i  troops,  and  the  right  to  occupy  strategical  points  at  the  discretion 
j  of  the  Allied  commanders.  The  Turkish  Government  was  further 
S  required  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Central  Powers  and  deport 
all  Germans  and.  Austrians,  whether  naval,  military,  or  civilian. 

I  The  armistice  was  a  purely  military  convention,  the  final  terms  of 
settlement  being  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Allied  Powers  at 
"  the  forthcoming  Peace  Conference. 

Turkey’s  surrender  was  due  to  two  causes — the  victorious  cam- 
A  paign  of  General  Allenby  and  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria.  Aleppo,  as 
I  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  was 
a  decisive  key  point,  and  when  Allenby  reached  it  the  front  gate 
(j  into  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  was 

‘I  turned  and  the  back  door  to  the  Bosphorus  opened.  Constantinople 

I  came  between  the  double  fire  of  Allenby’s  army  advancing  from  the 

!  east  and  of  D’Esperey’s  army  threatening  the  capital  from  the  west, 

j  With  only  the  army  of  Thrace,  reduced  in  strength,  left  for  the 

I  defence  of  her  western  frontier,  Turkey  had  no  alternative  but  to 

i!  surrender.  Further  resistance  would  have  led  to  useless  waste  of 

I  life,  and  the  Turks  did  the  best  thing  they  could  by  thrbwing  them- 
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selves  on  such  mercy  as  they  can  expect  from  the  Allies  when  their  *  ^ 
fate  comes  up  for  consideration  at  the  Peace  Conference.  i 

The  surrender  of  Turkey,  coupled  with  that  of  Bulgaria,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  bring 
Roumania  back  into  the  war  and  create  a  new  battle  front  for 
attacking  Austria-Hungary.  The  corner-stone  of  Germany’s  position  i 
in  the  Middle  East  was  broken,  and  the  Black  Sea  ceased  to  be  a 
German  lake.  The  mouths  of  the  Danube  were  closed  to  the  enemy 
and  the  route  to  Persia  through  the  Caucasus  was  opened  to  the 
Allies.  Communications  were  established  with  the  Cossacks  in 
Southern  Russia,  and  fresh  bases  can  now  be  created  for  operations 
against  the  Bolshevists  if  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers 
requires  their  overthrow. 

Austria-Hungary  came  out  of  the  war  a  few  days  after  the  Turks 
signed  the  armistice.  It  happened  in  this  way.  On  October  24th 
General  Diaz  assumed  the  offensive  along  the  whole  Italian  frcmt 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  to  the  west  of  the  Brenta.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  plan  consisted  of  a  combined  attack  northwards 
in  the  Trentino  and  eastwards  from  the  Piave  front,  his  intention 
being  to  separate  the  two  groups  of  enemy  armies,  those  in  the  plains 
from  those  in  the  mountains,  and  then  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them,  compelling  them  to  retire  in  divergent  directions.  The  plan  was 
well  conceived  and  admirably  executed.  The  offensive  movement 
began  with  an  attack  on  the  24th  by  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Italian 
Armies  advancing  up  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Piave  towards 
Belluno.  Next  day  the  Tenth  Italian  Army  and  the  Fourteenth 
British  Corps,  composed  of  the  Seventh  and  Twenty-Third  Divisions, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cavan,  seized  the  island  Grave  di 
Papadopoli,  south  of  the  Montello  ridge,  and  on  the  27th  crossed  to' 
the  left  bank  of  the  Piave,  the  Third  Italian  Army  on  the  right 
moving  over  the  river  at  the  same  time.  The  Austrians  put  up  a 
brave  resistance  at  first,  but  hearing  of  the  intended  armistice  they 
lost  heart  and  began  to  surrender  in  large  batches.  By  the  evening 
of  the  31st  the  whole  Austrian  Army  east  of  the  Piave  was  in  dis¬ 
ordered  flight  to  the  Tagiiamento,  and  on  November  3rd  General 
Diaz  was  able  to  announce  a  decisive  victory  in  the  following 
bulletin. 

“  The  war  against  Austria-Hungary,  which  under  the  guidance  of 
our  supreme  leader,  his  Majesty  the  King,  with  inferior  numbers 
and  material,  began  on  May  24th,  1915,  and  has  been  conducted 
unintenuptedly  for  forty-one  months,  has  been  won.  The  gigantic 
battle  begun  on  October  24th,  in  which  51  Italian  divisions, 
5  British,  2  French,  1  Czecho-Slovak  division,  and  1  American 
regiment  participated  against  63  Austro-Hungarian  divisions,  is 
ended.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Army  is  destroyed.  It  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  in  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  first  days  of  the  battle, 
and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  it  has  lost  an  immense  quantity  of 
material  of  all  kinds  and  nearly  all  its  stores  and  depots.  It  has 
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left  in  our  hands  about  300,000  prisoners,  and  not  lees  than  5,000 
guns.  Those  left  of  that  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies 
jn  the  world  are  returning  in  disorder,  and  without  hope,  along  the 
valleys  from  which  they  descended  with  haughty  assurance.” 

Partly  as  the  result  of  this  great  victory  and  partly  owing  to  the 
break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  Austrian  Gener»l 
Von  Weber  came  into  the  Italian  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce  on 
October  30th,  and  on  November  3rd  an  armistice,  which  came  into 
operation  at  3  p.m.  on  the  4th,  was  signed  by  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiary. 

The  terms  of  the  armistice  were  onerous,  and  included  the  total 
demobilisation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  the  Government 
being  allowed  to  retain  a  force  of  twenty  divisions  reduced  to  pre¬ 
war  effective  strength.  It  was  further  required  that  half  the 
divisional,  corps,  and  army  artillery  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Allies.  All  invaded  territories  were  to  be  evacuated,  and  such  troops 
as  were  allowed  to  remain  under  arms  were  to  be  withdrawn  behind 
a  line  specified  in  Clause  HI.  Other  clauses  stipulated  for  the 
immediate  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  without  reciprocity,  the 
surrender  of  all  railways  with  their  rolling  stock  intact,  the  complete 
evacuation  of  all  German  troops  within  fifteen  days,  and  the  right 
of  the  Allies  to  occupy  any  strategical  points  they  might  consider 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  conduct  military  operations  or  to  main¬ 
tain  order.  The  naval  conditions  were  equally  onerous,  and  required 
the  surrender  of  a  specified  number  of  warships  with  their  complete 
armament,  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  paid  off,  disarmed,  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies.  The  defences  of  Pola 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  Allied  garrisons,  and  all  ports  outside  the 
national  territory  evacuated. 

The  conclusion  of  the  armistice  was  hastened  by  the  political 
situation,  but  none  the  less  must  it  have  been  a  satisfaction  to 
General  Diaa  and  his  troops  to  have  felt  that  before  agreeing  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  they  won  a  decisive  victory,  which  in  any  case 
would  have  given  the  Italian  people  all  they  had  been  legitimately 
fighting  to  obtain.  The  Caporetto  disaster  was  wiped  out.  That 
disaster  was  not  the  result  of  military  shortcomings,  but  was  due  to 
the  insidious  and  mendacious  propaganda  which  German  agents 
spread  among  the  Italian  soldiers  before  General  Cadorna  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  General  Diaz  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  results  of  the  second  great  battle,  which  was  fought  under  his 
leadership,  with  the  supplementary  help  of  the  comparatively  small 
British  and  French  contingents  of  troops  who  remained  on  the 
Italian  front. 

The  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary  left  Germany  alone  in  the  field 
and  gave  the  Allies  possession  of  a  new  battle  front,  which  they 
might  have  obtained  long  ago  had  they  decided  to  concentrate  effort 
against  Austria-Hungary  instead  of  allowing  their  strategy  to  be 
dictated  to  them  by  the  German  General  Staff.  After  knocking 
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Austria  out  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Allies,  if  they  choee  to 
exercise  it,  to  make  use  of  Bohemia,  which  juts  out  like  a  huge 
bastion  into  German  territory,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  This  would  have  meant  the  strategy  of  1813  over  again, 
when  the  Russian  General  Wittgenstein  joined  forces  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  in  Bohemia  and  marched  down  the  Elbe  to  fight 
Napoleon  at  Dresden.  The  Bohemian  frontier  is  only  120  miles 
from  Berlin,  which  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Allies’  aircraft.  The  effective  defence  of  the  new  front, 
extending  for  400  miles  or  more  from  Lake  Constance  to  the  borders 
of  Silesia,  could  only  have  been  undertaken  by  detaching  troops 
from  the  West,  which  would  have  meant  the  abandonment  of  the 
line  of  the  Meuse  and  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  Look  where  Hinden- 
burg  might,  there  was  no  salvation  in  any  direction.  If  his  troops 
had  been  as  willing  as  they  were  unwilling  to  fight  he  might  have 
continued  the  struggle  for  a  while  longer,  but  without  the  hope 
either  of  victory  or  of  staving  off  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
defeat.  The  Allies  had  Germany  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

Anticipating  the  collapse  of  Germany’s  allies.  Prince  Max  of 
Baden,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Chancellorship  on  September  30th, 
had,  as  stated  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  approached 
President  Wilson  on  October  4th  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  as  the  prelude  to  peace  negotiations.  After  further 
correspondence,  the  Chancellor  made  it  clear  to  President  Wilson 
that  the  new  German  Government  accepted  all  the  fourteen  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  which  were  enumerated  in  the  President’s  address  to 
Congress  on  January  8th,  1918,^  and  on  October  23rd  Mr.  Lansing 

(1)  “  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace : — 

“First,  the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  Power  anywhere  that  can  separately, 
secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  cannot 
be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

“Second,  the  settlement  of  every  question  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty, 
of  economic  arrangement,  or  ^f  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
infiuence  or  mastery. 

“Third,  the  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  towards 
each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honour  and  of  respect  for  the  common 
law  of  civilised  society  that  govern  the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  States 
and  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and 
covenants  may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched, 
no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon 
the  handsome  foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

“Fourth,  the  establishment  of  an  organisation  of  peace  v^hich  shall  make  it 
certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  inva^on  of 
right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite 
tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  internatiomd 
readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  people  directly 
concerned  shall  be  sanctioned.’’ 
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informed  the  German  Government  through  the  agency  of  the  Swiss 
Charge  d’Affaires  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  transmitted 
the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  to  the  Allied  Powers  with 
the  suggestion  that  if  they  were  disposed  to  effect  peace  on  the  terms 
indicated  an  armistice  should  be  arranged  between  the  belligerents, 
the  conditions  being  such  as  to  “fully  protect  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  involved  and  ensure  to  the  Associated  Governments  the  un¬ 
restricted  power  to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to 
which  the  German  Government  has  agreed.”  On  October  27th  Dr. 
Solf,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  acknowledged  this  communica¬ 
tion  and  asked  for  a  notification  of  the  Allies’  proposals  for  an 
armistice. 

The  next  step  in  the  negotiations  was  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles,  when  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Powers  informed  Mr.  Wilson  that  they  were  willing  to  make  peace 
with  Germany  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his 
Message  to  Congress  on  January  8th,  with  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions.  They  reserved  to  themselves  complete  freedom  when  they 
entered  the  Peace  Conference  in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Freedom  of  the  seas,”  and  they  announced  their  intention  to 
demand  “  compensation  from  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allies,  and  to  their  property,  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.”  The 
War  Council  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  Marshal  Foch  had 
been  authorised  to  receive  accredited  representatives  of  the  German 
Government  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 

President  Wilson  communicated  the  reply  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  to  the  German  Government,  and  on  November  7th  Dr.  Solf 
informed  Marshal  Foch  that  plenipotentiaries  had  been  deputed  to 
arrange  an  armistice  as  soon  as  the  Marshal  indicated  a  meeting- 
place.  The  German  delegates  were  Herr  Erzberger,  Count 
Oberndoff,  General  Von  Giindell,  General  Von  Winterfeld,  and  Naval 
Captain  Von  Selow.  The  representatives  of  the  Allies  were  Marshal 
Foch,  General  Weygand,  and  Admiral  Wemyss.  According  to 
arrangement,  the  German  delegates  arrived  on  November  8th  at 
Rethondes,  a  station  about  4  miles  from  Compiegne  on  the  Soissons 
railway,  where  Marshal  Foch  had  established  his  G.H.Q.,  and  asked 
for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  request  was  refused, 
and  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  then  referred  to  Berlin,  as  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  considered  them  to  be  too  onerous  for 
acceptance  without  the  orders  of  their  Government.  A  change  of 
Government  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  Germany.  The  Emperor 
abdicated  on  November  9th,  and  Prince  Max  handed  over  his  duties 
as  Chancellor  to  Herr  Ebert.  On  November  10th  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  instructed  the  delegates  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  and  the 
armistice  was  signed  at  5  a.m.  on  the  11th,  hostilities  ceasing  at 
11  a.m.  on  that  date. 

The  conditions  of  the  armistice,  which  contained  thirty-five  clauses, 
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were  described  by  Dr.  Self  as  “oppressive,”  but  they  were  not  more 
so  than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  security  against  a  renewal 
of  the  war  if  Germany  rejected  the  peace  terms  which  would  be 
dictated  to  them.  The  principal  conditions  were  the  evacuation 
within  fourteen  days  of  all  the  invaded  territories  and  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  repatriation  of  all  inhabitants  and  prisoners  of  war 
without  reciprocity,  the  evacuation  by  the  German  armies  of  the 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  surrender  to  the  Allies 
of  the  fortresses  of  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and  Cologne,  with  bridgeheads 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  these  points  having  a  30-kilometre 
radius,  and  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  a  line  drawn  10  kilometres  from  it  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  Swiss  frontiers.  The  evacuation  of  the  Rhine  lands 
was  to  be  completed  in  thirty-one  days  after  the  signature  of  the 
armistice.  As  regards  the  surrender  of  war  material,  the  German 
troops  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  but  they  were  required  to 
hand  over  5,000  guns,  30,000  machine-guns,  3,000  Minenwerfer,  and 
2,000  aeroplanes  under  conditions  laid  down  in  an  annexure  to  the 
armistice.  Clause  VII.  specified  for  the  delivery  of  5,000  loco* 
motives,  150,000  wagons,  and  5,000  motor  lorries  within  fourteen 
days.  The  naval  conditions  required  the  surrender  of  all  submarines, 

6  battle  cruisers,  10  battleships,  50  destroyers,  and  8  light  cruisers, 
all  of  which  were  to  be  disarmed  and  interned  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Allies  either  in  neutral  or  Allied  ports.  All  other  warships 
were  to  be  collected  in  German  ports,  disarmed,  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies.  Clause  XXV.  gave  the  Allies  free 
access  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  with  power  to  occupy  all  Genuan 
defensive  works  guarding  the  entrance  to  this  inland  sea.  Under 

_ Clause  XXIX.  all  Black  Sea  ports  were  to  be  evacuated  by  Germmy, 

and  the  Russian  warships  which  had  been  seized  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Allies.  The  clauses  relating  to  the  Eastern  front  were 
equally  drastic.  German  troops  were  to  evacuate  all  invaded 
Russian  and  Roumanian  territory,  and  the  treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk  were  to  be  abandoned.  The  financial  clauses 
imposed  on  Germany  the  obligation  of  returning  all  gold  taken  from 
Russia  and  Roumania,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  Allies  in  trust 
till  the  signature  of  peace,  while  it  was  stipulated  that  no  public 
securities  should  be  removed  by  the  enemy  during  the  armistice 
which  could  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  reparation  of  war  losses.  The 
upkeep  of  the  troops  of  .occupation  in  the  Rhine  lands  was  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  German  Government.  Other,  conditions  in  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  those  enumerated  above  were  imposed,  but  the  main  terms 
of  the  armistice  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth  to  indicate  its  general 
bearing  on  the  military  situation.  The  armistice  was  to  last  for 
thirty-six  days  with  option  to  extend  it  by  agreement,  and  the 
German  delegates  were  told  that  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
within  seventy-two  hours  of  its  notification. 

The  Armistice  of  Rethondes  was  something  more  than  a  military 
convention,  and  reflected  th^  framework  of  the  peace  treaty  which 
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the  Allied  Powers  will  dictate  to  Germany.  Fee  victisf  This  is 
true  in  all  the  world’s  history,  and  signifies  the  penalty  which  nations 
must  pay  when  they  bid  for  power  and  lose  the  stakes.  Onerous  as 
were  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  they  were  less  so  than  those  which 
Germany  imposed  on  Prance  in  1871  by  the  Convention  of  Versailles. 

It  is  humiliating  for  a  proud  nation  to  pass  through  the  Caudine 
Forks,  but  humiliation  and  defeat  are  synonymous  terms.  It  is  by 
humiliation  that  a  nation  is  punished  for  wrongdoing,  and  through 
humiliation  that  its  crimes  are  purged.  Justice  is  inflexible.  Nihil 
enim  honestum  esse  potest  quod  justitia  vacat.  The  punishment 
which  Germany  will  have  to  bear  for  long  years  to  come  will  be 
heavy  and  exacting,  but  if  her  people  take  it  with  the  same  courage 
as  her  soldiers  have  shown  in  battle  they  will  eventually  succeed  in 
shaking  the  load  of  guilt  from  off  their  shoulders. 

“Repentance  clothes  in  grass  and  flowers 
The  grave  in  which  the  past  is  laid.” 

Throughout  the  armistice  negotiations  Marshal  Foch  continued 
his  offensive  operations  without  giving  the  Germans  a  single  hour’s 
respite  from  attack.  It  will  be  within  recollection  that  when  The 
Fortnightly  Review  went  to  press  last  month  Prince  Rupprecht 
was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  his  group  of  armies  from  the  Lys  to 
the  Scheldt,  with  the  Belgians,  French,  and  Second  British  Army 
following  hard  on  his  heels.  Lower  down  the  front  General  Bird- 
wood  with  the  Fifth  British  Army  was  closing  on  Tournai,  while 
south  of  the  Fifth  Army  General  Horne  with  the  First  Army  was 
forcing  his  way  into  the  bend  of  the  Scheldt  facing  Valenciennes 
and  threatening  to  envelop  that  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
which  Foch  was  attacking  were  Field-Marshal  Haig’s  Third  and 
Fourth  Armies  moving  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Sambre  Canal  in 
close  co-operation  with  General  Debeney’s  First  French  Army 
operating  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal.  Further  east,  again,  was 
Petain  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Tenth  French  Armies  fighting 
his  way  arduously,  but  always  progressively,  out  of  the  Champagne 
region,  threatening  the  German  line  of  retreat  through  the  Trouee 
de  Chimay  and  the  lateral  line  of  railway,  between  Metz  and 
Maubeuge.  On  Petain’s  right  was  the  First  American  Army  under 
General  Liggett  fighting  against  strong  opposition  in  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  while  the  Second  American  Army 
was  concentrating  in  the  Woevre  Plain  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle. 

During  the  last  week  in  October  and  first  week  in  November  the 
pressure  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  armies  in  the  centre  of  the  German 
front  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
opposition  which  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies  had  to 
encounter.  The  Field-Marshal’s  attack  was  directed  along  the 
historic  line  which  all  armies  have  followed  when  invading  Belgium 
from  France  or  France  from  Belgium.  His  strategical  object  was 
Namur,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  to  which  Brial- 
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mont  gave  the  name  of  cixur  strategique,  and  if  the  war  had  gone 
on  for  another  week  he  would  have  got  there.  On  November  9th 
the  Third  Army  entered  Maubeuge,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
11th,  an  hour  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  General  Horne’s  troops 
by  a  dramatic  coincidence  captured  Mens.  By  this  time  the  German 
armies  were  “  on  the  run  ”  along  the  whole  front.  The  persistent  i 
pressure  of  the  British  armies  down  the  Sambre  caused  a  weakening 
of  resistance  on  the  flanks  owing  to  the  necessity  of  diverting  troops 
to  prevent  the  centre  being  pierced.  On  November  8th  the  French 
reached  Mezieres,  and  on  the  10th,  after  a  last  desperate  struggle 
with  the  invaders.  General  Gouraud’s  troops  crossed  the  Meuse  near 
Vrigne.  On  the  9th  the  Americans  crossed  the  river  south  of 
Stenay  and  seized  the  heights  on  the  right  bank.  The  victory  was  j 
complete.  German  resistance  had  been  everywhere  broken  down,  ! 
and  the  whole  group  of  armies  formerly  commanded  by  the  ex-Crown  j 
Prince  of  Germany  were  in  disorderly  retreat  to  the  Ardennes.  The 
armistice  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  a  German  debacle. 

It  was  reported  that  during  the  discussions  at  German  Main 
Headquarters,  when  an  armistice  was  under  consideration,  Hinden- 
burg  was  urged  by  the  Kaiser’s  adherents  to  rally  his  troops  and 
continue  the  struggle.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  by  retiring 
from  the  Scheldt  he  could  hold  the  line  of  the  Meuse  throughout 
the  winter,  gain  time  to  recuperate  the  strength  of  the  German 
armies,  and  restore  their  moral.  The  old  soldier  refused  to  listen 
to  advice  which,  apart  from  the  political  situation,  was  unacceptable 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  After  the  events  which  have  been 
briefly  recorded  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Meuse  ceased  to 
be  tenable  as  a  line  of  defence.  The  British  Araiy  was  m.arching 
victoriously  down  the  main  line  of  German  retreat  to  Cologne,  while 
the  alternative  route  into  Belgium  through  the  Trouee  de  Chiraay 
was  in  French  hands.  Communications  with  Metz  were  intercepted, 
and  the  two  principal  groups  of  German  armies  were  separated  from 
each  other.  Hindenburg  knew  he  was  beaten  and  did  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  by  admitting  defeat  and  suing  for  peace.  Any  other 
course  of  action  would  have  led  to  unparalleled  military  disaster, 
which  would  have  plunged  Germany  into  the  cauldron  of  Red 
Revolution. 

In  announcing  the  signature  of  the  armistice  General  Petain 
published  the  following  tribute  of  praise  to  his  troops,  whom  he  has 
led  with  steadfast  faith  and  prudent  generalship  from  defeat  to 
victory :  — 

“  In  the  -fifty-second  month  of  a  war  without  precedent  in  history 
the  French  Army,  with  the  aid  of  its  Allies,  has  consummated  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  Our  troops,  animated  by  the  highest  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  have  furnished  during  four  years  of  uninterrupted  fights 
an  example  of  sublime  endurance  and  daily  heroism.  They  have 
accomplished  the  task  which  was  confided  to  them  by  the  Mother¬ 
land,  now  supporting  with  an  indomitable  energy  the  assaults  of 
-  the  enemy,  now  themselves  attacking  and  forcing  the  victory.  A  fter 
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a  decisive  offensive  of  four  months  they  have  driven  hack,  beaten 
and  thrown  out  of  France  the  powerful  German  Army  and  compelled 
it  to  sue  for  peace." 

While  the  whole  world  will  endorse  this  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
heroism  of  the  French  Army,  it  is  not  less  due  to  the  British  troops, 
who  in  the  last,  as  in  all  the  earlier,  stages  of  the  war  had  so  deter¬ 
mining  a  share  in  the  final  victory.  From  August  8th  this  year  to 
November  10th  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies  never  relaxed 
their  pressure  for  a  single  hour.  Fresh  or  weary,  they  returned  to 
the  struggle  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  without  giving  them¬ 
selves  or  the  enemy  time  to  recover  breath.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
to  admire  most,  their  tenacity  in  defence  or  their  daring  in  attack. 
No  men  could  have  fought  harder  or  endured  more,  and  when 
Marshal  Foch  told  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  “the  decisive  factors”  in 
the  victory  were  the  “  hammer  blows  of  the  British  armies,”  he  only 
said  what  all  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  this  year’s  battle 
know  to  be  true.  “  I  shall  never  forget,”  he  subsequently  wi-ote  to 
the  British  Commander -in-Chief,  “the  sentiments  with  which  the 
British  armies  were  animated  in  the  course  of  the  last  month’s 
attack.  The  bold  determination  of  the  Commanders  and  Staffs, 
beginning  with  you,  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  troops,  have 
thus  assured  the  glorious  results  which  we  have  now  obtained.” 

We  have  won  the  war.  The  end  has  come  with  dramatic  and 
iinexpected  suddenness.  The  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  speaks 
for  itself.  It  shows  the  high-water  mark  of  the  German  invasion 
before  Marshal  Foch  launched  his  offensive  on  July  18th  with  the 
line  reached  by  the  Allies  on  the  day  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
The  position  of  the  opposing  forces  when  the  Rhine  lands  have  been 
evacuated  thirty-one  days  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice  is 
also  indicated.  Victory  is  complete.  No  nation  in  the  world  would 
have  agreed  to  such  terms  as  the  Allies  have  imposed  on  Germany 
unless  it  had  been  hopelessly  and  irrevocably  beaten  down  to  its 
knees.  Our  armies  have  finished  the  task  which  they  were  given  to 
do.  They  have  knocked  out  all  our  enemies,  first  the  Bulgarians, 
then  the  Turks,  next  the  Austrians,  and  finally  the  Germans.  There 
is  no  Power  left  to  stand  between  the  Allies  and  the  objects  for 
which  they  took  up  arms. 

Throughout  the  war  Great  Britain  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
Alliance.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  realise  this,  for  it  is  not  a  boast, 
but  the  truth.  There  is  no  theatre  of  war  in  any  part  of  the  world 
in  which  British  troops  have  not  been  engaged  with  Allies  when 
they  were  forthcoming,  without  them  when  they  w'ere  not.  Our 
armies  have  fought  on  all  fronts,  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 
We  have  over  five  millions  of  men  in  th&  field,  and  others  are  behind 
them.  Great  Britain  is  now  the  greatest  military  as  well  as  the 
greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world.  No  other  country  after  four 
years  of  war  has  as  many,  or  nearly  as  many,  men  in  the  field.  We 
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despaired  of  victory  we  closed  our  lips  and  clenched  our  teeth.  Mr. 
Pitt’s  words  are  as  true  in  1918  as  they  were  in  1805:  “We  have 
saved  England  by  our  efforts  and  Europe  by  our  example.” 

Looking  back  over  the  past  four  years,  it  is  always  possible  to 
say  that  British  troops  have  been  foremost  where  fighting  has  been 
severest.  We  have  it  on  generous  record  from  Marshal  Joffre  that 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  under  Lord  French  saved  the  left 
flank  of  the  French  Army  from  being  rolled  up  during  the  retreat 
to  the  Marne  in  1914.  While  General  Petain’s  brave  men  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  successful  defence  of  Verdun,  the  French 
Commander  admitted  that  the  slackening  of  the  German  attack  in 
July  and  August,  1916,  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  British 
armies  on  the  Somme  front.  Those  Homeric  battles  in  the  summer 
of  1916  were  not  fought  in  vain,  for  then  it  was  that  the  fighting 
ascendancy  of  British  over  German  troops  was  established  beyond 
doubt.  The  Fifth  Army  had  a  setback  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
but  Rawlinson,  rushing  up  with  the  Fourth  Army,  stopped  Von 
Gutier’s  advance  on  Amiens  and  saved  the  Allied  line  from  being 
broken  into  two.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Marshal 
Foch’s  offensive  and  of  his  tribute  of  praise  to  what  Napier  called 
the  “awful  power”  of  the  British  Army. 

If  we  turn  to  the  East  there  is  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Mistakes 
were  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to 
dwell  on  them.  Rather  let  us  recall  to  mind  the  part  which  the 
British  Army  of  Macedonia  under  the  lead  of  General  Milne  has 
played  in  knocking  out  Bulgaria  and  helping  the  Serbians  back  to 
their  own.  People  who  had  not  studied  the  problem  of  imperial 
strategy  could  see  no  meaning  in  the  occupation  of  Salonika ;  but 
French  strategists  knew  better,  and  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  tjf  our 
own  High  Command  at  the  time.  Marshal  Joffre  induced  the  War 
Cabinet  to  agree  to  a  joint  occupation,  which  saved  Greece  from 
subjugation  and  checkmated  Bulgaria.  Milne’s  three  years’  vigil  in 
Macedonia  prepared  the  way  for  D’Esperey’s  Napoleonic  stroke, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Further  east, 
Allenby’s  victories  are  still  fresh  in  memory.  His  Syrian  campaign, 
so  brilliantly  conceived  and  energetically  executed,  was  no  “  side 
show,”  but  an  integral  part  of  the  general  strategical  scheme  which 
brought  Germany  to  her  knees.  The  occupation  of  Baghdad,  with 
all  the  consequences  which  have  followed  it,  has  been  so  often  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
further  reference  to  the  strategy  which  led  up  to  it  beyond  saying 
that  events  have  shown  it  to  have  been  wisely  directed  and  correctly 
inspired.  The  land  routes  to  India  are  now  as  secure  as  the  sea 
routes,  and  we  owe  this  to  the  Army  of  Mesopotamia,  which  has 
endured  long  but  accomplished  much.  No  part  of  the  Empire  has 
done  more  to  win  the  war  than  India,  which  has  fitted  out  four 
separate  overseas  expeditions,  besides  sending  large  reinforcements 
of  troops  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Last  year  450,000  recruits  were 
added  to  the  Indian  Army,  and  this  year,  unless  recruiting  is  stopped 
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as  a  result  of  the  armistice,  the  number  is  expected  to  reach  half  a  i 
million.  |j 

To  whom  is  victory  due?  To  all  who  have  helped  to  win  it,  but  j 
first,  a-id  above  all  others,  to  the  regimental  officers  and  men  whoa 
did  the  fighting.  The  war,  especially  on  the  Western  front,  hasa 
been  a  soldiers’  war,  tactics  having  had  more  say  to  it  than  strategy.  4 
Our  High  Commanders  have  not  been  wanting  in  organising  ability.  | 
With  a  few  exceptions,  our  generals  have  done  all  that  it  was  | 
possible  to  do  with  the  enormous  masses  of  men  brought  into  the  I 
field.  Marshal  Foch’s  direction  of  the  Western  campaign  of  1918  ,^ 
was  faultless.  He  turned  to  the  best  and  most  economical  use  the  - 
services  of  the  men  who  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  But  hes 
can  point  to  no  great  coups  resembling  those  of  Marengo  or  tJlm,  ^ 
Austerlitz  or  Jena.  Modern  war  conditions  do  not  lend  themselves  i 
to  specific  victories  of  this  kind.  The  war  has  been  won  by  the^ 
company  and  platoon  leaders,  and  by  the  men  who  have  followed^ 
them  “over  the  top.”  It  is  to  them,  more  than  to  those  in  highl 
command,  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  ‘due  for  the  faith  and  fortitude 
which  they  have  at  all  times  shown  both  in  temporary  defeat  and^ 
in  final  victory.  And  what  can  be  said  of  those  who  have  fallen; 
except  that  they  have  given  their  lives  for  the  noblest  cause  for] 
which  men  ever  fought  on  earth?  They  have  gone  from  us,  but  the' 
memory  of  the  sacrifice  they  made  in  the  Great  War  will  remain  for! 
all  time  as  an  inspiration  and  example  for  those  who  come  after. 

In  closing  this  series  of  monthly  historical  articles,  which  have 
occupied  more  than  700  pages  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  it  only 
remains  for  the  writer  to  regret  the  inability  which  he  has  shown 
to  undertake  the  task  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Editor.  The  articles 
have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Censor,  but  this  has  not  removed 
the  obligation  to  use  the  discretion  which  the  conditions  of  the  war’ 
have  imposed  on  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  recording  its  progress. 
It  has  often  been  necessary  to  suppress  facts  and  withhold  discussion 
lest  information  should  reach  the  enemy  about  matters  which  it 
was  desirable  to  conceal  from  his  knov.dedge.  For  this  reason  the 
articles  have  appeared  as  a  skeleton  framework  capable  of  fuk 
amplification,  but  making  no  claim  either  to  finality  or  to  immunity 
from  revision.  If  they  have  been  useful,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
to  readers  of  this  Review  for  purposes  of  reference  and  co-ordination, 
this  is  as  much  as  the  writer  can  hope  for  them  and  more  than  he 
has  a  right  to  expect.  A.  M.  Murray,  Lt.-Col.  * 

***  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any. 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps^ 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 


written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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